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French visit 

PRESIDENT Hosni Mu- 
barak is lo meet French For- 
eign Minister Herve de 
Charette next week in Cai- 
ro. De Charette will be tour- 
ing the region to assess how 
France could contribute to 
efforts to resume peace 
talks between the Arabs and 
Israel, reports Sberff EI- 
Shubashi from Paris. 

De Charene's tour starts 
on Monday and will include 
Syria. Lebanon, Jordan, the 
Palestinian self-rule areas 
and Israel. -He will arrive in 
Egypt on Wednesday. 

First meeting 

ISRAELI Foreign Minister 
David Levy said yesterday 
he was working on setting 
up a meeting with Pal- 
estinian President Yasser 
Arafat. The meeting is to be 
held within a few days, but 
Levy noted that both sides 
needed time to prepare a 
framework for the meeting 
“to make sure that nothing 
went wrong.” 

Such a meeting will be 
the first between Arafat and 
a member of the new Israeli 
cabinet. To dme. Israeli 
Prime Minister Binyamin 
Netanyahu has refused to 
meet face-to-face with the 
Palestinian president. 

On his part. .Arafat this 
week declined to meet with 
Dore Gold. Netanyahu's po- 
litical advisor, sending 
aides in his place. Kb a led 
Safam. one of Arafat's 
aides who met with Gold, 
'jid rhat nothing positive 
came out of the meeting 
3 and insisted that issues con' 
esmins the Palestinians 
eannot be discussed on on 
informal level. 

Swap snags 

LAST-MINUTE snags yes- 
terday delayed a planned 
e vchange of some 200 Leb- 
anese prisoners held by Is- 
rael and its ally, the South 
Lebanon Army, for the bod- 
ies of two Israeli soldiers 
killed in Lebanon in the 
i9$G>. Lebanese security 
officials said Israel’s m- 
m stone e on including a third 
irisring Israeli in The deal 
wa* the reason behind the 
delay. Two German secur- 
ity service officials shuffled 
between Damascus and Bei- 
| rut to finalise the details 
1 with the leaders of the pm- 
Iranian Hizbullah. 

The release w ill not include 
top pro-iranian Shiite leaders 
Sheikh Abdel- Karim Ltbetd 
and Mustafa Dirani. who 
were abducted from ihetr 
homes by Israeli commandos 
in 1 «*rq and inoj. Their fate 
is linked to information on Is- 
raeli pilot Ron .Arad, shot 
dow-n over South Lebanon in 
October i^So 

Israel strike 

HL?NDREDS of thousands 
of Israeli workers staged □ 

I H-hour smke yesterday, 
paralysing the country', in 
protest at the Likud govern- 
ment's economic austerity 
v measures. Most of the 
I 5U0.0UU members of the 
central rrade union federa- 
tion. HtsiadruL joined the 
smke bringing banks, post 
offices and the electricity 

company to a complete halt. 

The slock exchange 
closed and flights were re- 
scheduled as the staff at Tel 
Aviv's Ben Gurion airport 
and the national airline El- 
Al staged a one-hour stop- 
page. Thousands of other 
workers demonstrated out- 
side the Knesset in Je- 
rusalem calling on new 
Prime Minister Binyjniin 
Netanyahu to step down. 
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‘Grace periods have limits’ is Egypt’s message to Netanyahu as he 
arrives in Cairo today. Nevtne Khaisi reviews the Egyptian position 
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President Hosni Mubarak will meet Israel's Prime Min- 
ister Binyamin Netanyahu today in Cairo to discuss 
ways to breathe life into the faltering Middle East 
peace process. The Egyptian president will explain the 
.Arab viewpoint on ways to reactivate negotiations. 
“President Mubarak will present this view objectively 
without using threats because we believe that this is the 
effective way to convince." Osama El-Baz. Mubarak's 
political advisor, told the American-Egyptian Friend- 
ship Society earlier this week. El-Baz hopes that the 
meeting will result in “Israeli readiness to meet Arabs 
halfway". 

El-Baz believes that it is “too premature” to take 
hardline Israeli statements at face value, saying that the 
new cabinet in Israel needs rime to “reconsider and re- 
formulate" its position. “We are not going to be im- 
patient," he said. “We shall see in the coming few 
months which direction they will go." He added.' how- 
ever, that this grace period Will not last "too long [be- 
cause] the situation does not allow us the luxury of 
waiting forever". 

Describing Netanyahu's visit to Cairo as “more im- 
portant" than his recent visit to Washington. El-Baz ex- 
pressed his hope that the Israeli prime minister will 
show "more moderation and flexibility" white in Cairo. 
Otherw ise, he said, “we will he greatly disappointed", 
warning that Israel risks international isolation if it con- 
tinues to reject the land-for-peace formula. 

Netanyahu said “We both recognise the central im- 
portance of Egypt as the cornerstone for the Arab- 
lsraeli peace and President Mubarak's important role, 
leading role, in not only leading the Arab world but 
also in seeking to cement and broaden the circle of 
peace." 

Dore Gold, political advisor to Netanvjhu. arrived in 
Cairo yesterday to hold talks with his Egyptian counter- 
part. El-Baz. in preparation for the Israeli premier's vis- 
it. which will include a joint press conference. Israel 
■seemed to be making a goodw ill gesture on Tuesday by 
partially easing a 1 9- week blockade of the West Bank 
and the Gaza S trip. 

Netanyahu's inaugural visit to an Arab state comes at 
a rime when tensions are rising in the region in reaction 
to Netanyahu's continued hostile statements. The Israeli 
prime minister angered Arabs by stating that future 
progress in negotiations should be based on the prin- 
ciples of security- for-peace. and not the world-approved 
land-fur-peace formula. At first it was believed that Ne- 
tanyahu's campaign statements w ould be modified once 
he fo-med a gov emment. but. during his six-day visit to 
Washington last week. Netanyahu reiterated his “three 
no s " policy, no tn a Palestinian state, no to the div ision 
of Jerusalem and no to the return of the Golan Heights 
to Syria. Netanyahu also vowed to expand Jewish settle- 
ments in the Occupied Territories. 

After maintaining a "wait and see" policy until he 
held talks with the Israeli premier. Mubarak today will 
hav e the opportunity for exchanging v iews “in depth" 
El-Baz said. 

Asked whether it will be difficult for Netanyahu to 
change his course after winning the elections on hard- 
line policies. El-Baz told ll-Ahram Weekly dial the Is- 
raelis “will have to follow a different line, one rhat is 


conducive to the making of a comprehensive peace". 
He added that Israel was under "certain obligations and 
it is their responsibility [to meet them]." 

Arab leaders warned Israel during last month's Cairo 
summit to pursue the land-for-peace formula or “bear 
sole and full responsibility" for setbacks in the region. 
Egypt's Foreign Minister Amr Moussa said earlier this 
week that the basis previously agreed upon fur the 
peace process did not need revision. “In fact, any re- 
visions will have negative and dangerous effects on the 
whole peace process." he said. 

Egypt's prime minister during the Camp Dav id nego- 
tiations and one of the architects of the Egypuan-lsraeli 
peace treaty, Mustafa Khalil, disagrees with the view 
that Mubarak should present Neranyahu with ul- 
timatums. “Negotiations are not ba<cd on ultimatums." 
he said, adding that the Arabs should concemrate on 
peace "as a strategic goal, since that way they will he 
appealing to that half of Israeli society supporting 
peace." 

But outside the corridors of official diplomacy. Ne- 
tanyahu has linle to hope for in the form of a warm re- 
ception. Indeed, according to Ragab El-Banna. the ed- 
itor-in-chief of the national weekly magazine. October. 
the Israeli premier should expect no reception at all. He 
wrore. earlier this week. “Un the official level. Mr Ne- 
tanyahu may find someone to talk to. but on the pop- 
ular level he will not find anyone who is willing to see. 
or listen to him." 

Egypt's Press Syndicate, meanwhile, has cal If J upon 
Arab states to refuse any dialogue or normalisation 
with Israel until it openly declares its commitment to 
international agreements and responds to all .Arab de- 
mands. A statement issued Monday. Egypt's journalists 
declared their “total opposition to Israel's policy under 
the leadership of Binyamin Netanyahu." 

Similar sentiments were expressed by the o -unity's 
opposition parties and on the eve of Netanyahu's visit. 
Yassin Serageddin. vice-president of the \Vjfd Tar?., 
told the Weekly that his party will issue a statement this 
morning declaring its rejection of Netanyahu and his 
policies. The party wants the Egyptian government so 
freeze the normalisation of relations with Israel, and 
Serageudir. said hi had no filth .;> 'ny-titu aher-ng 
his position. 

Ibrahim Shukri, head of the Islamist -oriented Labour 
Party, said that Mubarak “must explain t.> this arrogant 
man what the Arahs are capable of if he backtracks on 
Palestinian-Israeli agreements.” Shukri suggested that 
Egypt cut down the level and size of its diplomatic mis- 
sion in Td Aviv. 

Rifaat El-Said, secretary-general of the leftist Ta- 
gamtnu Parly, said while Egypt should not give Ne- 
tanyahu an opportunity to discontinue the process, it 
should insist that “that he abides by the principles of 
Madrid." He added that the meeting "should con- 
centrate on removing the land mines Neranyahu hns 
planted on the road to peace", but not aggressively. 
“Aggravation will be faced with aggravation. and will 
result in nothing," El-Said noted. 

Netanyahu will be travelling to Jordan next Thursday 
to hold talks with King Hussein, who signed a peace 
agreement w ith Israel in 1 >#43. txee !t>>£ l i > 
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Arabs look towards Cairo 

When Israeli Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu meets President Hosni Mubarak 
today, he wifi be presented with a united Arab stand, writes KhaBecS Dawcud 


Following his meetings this week with 
Palestinian President S asser Arafat. Jor- 
danian Prime Minister Abdel- Karim Al- 
Kabariti 3nd Syrian Foreign Minister Fa- 
ruuk Al-Sh3r'a. President Hosni Mubarak 
will present the Israeli premier with a unit- 
ed Arab view concerning the future of 
peace talks with Israel. 

The message will be clear, commitment 
to the principles of the Madrid pence con- 
ference hased on the formula of ex- 
changing land for peace and adherence to 
what has already been agreed between the 
Arabs and Israel. 

Arab foreign ministers of the Damascus 
Declaration, comprising Egypt. Syria and 
the six Gulf Cooperation Council coun- 
tries. reaffirmed the same view in their 
meeting which ended in Muscat. Oman, on 
Saturday. They reacted strongly to Ne- 
tanyahu's hardline statements during his 
visit to the United States last week in 
which he refused to discuss Jerusalem and 


ments in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

In their final statement, the ministers ex- 
pressed their surprise at Netanyahu's talk 
about the tack of democracy in the Arab 
world, when Israel violates daily the hu- 
man rights of the Palestinian people who 
have been living under Israeli military oc- 
cupation for decades. 

And in case Israel forgot, the Arab min- 
isters repeated the recent Cairo summit 
warning that any deviation from the 
agreed principles of the peace process 
would lead Arab countries to reconsider 
their relations with Israel. Officials from 
Qatar and Oman, two of the most forth- 
coming countries in terms of normalising 
relations with Israel before Netanyahu’s 
election, confirmed during the Muscat 
meeting their commitment to what was 
agreed upon at lhe Cairo summit, relating 
normalisation to progress in the peace pro- 
cess. 

President Mubarak will also deliver to 


mands presented by Arafat during the 
meeting between the two Arab leaders: re- 
deployment of the Israeli army in HeLn.n, 
allowing Pale?t:nians to trade freely with 
Egypt and Jordan, the release of thousands 
of Palestinian prisoners and esiahh.diing 
an agreed "safe passage” between self-rule 
areas in rhe West Bank and Gaza. 

Syrian Foreign Minister Al-$har'a has 
reportedly reaffirmed his c* 'unity's .srond 
towards peace with Israel in the talks with 
Mubarak- full withdrawal in return rV full 
peace and norma lisa lion of relations. Jor- 
danians. meanwhile, remained the nwt 
optimistic. Jordanian Prime Minister Al- 
Kabariti told reporters. "1 know inis op- 
timism would not satisfy all panics. But 
we are certain that peace ha> been es- 
tablished and that there can be no retreat 
from peace." 

Shortly after returning home following 
his Cairo talks. At-Kabariri wen: it* N-icl 
where he conferred with Nenimjhu i*n 
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announced plans to expand Jewish settle- Netanyahu a long list of Palestinian de- Tuesday night. 

Co-sponsorship revitalised? 

As Foreign Minister Amr Moussa returned to Cairo for Egyptian-lsraeii talks, AbdeB- 
MaEek Khalil talked to Egypt’s ambassador in Moscow about the visit's implications 


Foreign Minister Amr Moussa cur short 
his Russian trip in order to return to Cairo 
to meet visiting Israeli Prime Minister Bi- 
nyaniin Netanyahu. But Moussa 's trip re- 
kindled old ties between Cairo and Mos- 
cow and reaffirmed the importance Egypt 
attaches to its traditionally warm re- 
lationship with Russia. Moussa "s visit also 
come at a most opportune moment. There 
are fast changing developments on the 
Russian political scene. 

The big question that puzzles Egypt, and 
other .Arab nations, is whether Russia is 
capable of playing a more assertive and 

constructive role in the Middle East. Rus- 
sia is, after all. together with the L'nited 
Stares, a co-sponsor of die peace process 
in the region. 

Moussa had especially fruitful dis- 
cussions with Russian Prime Minister Vik- 
tor Chernomyrdin. Another of thv high- 
lights of Moussa*s Moscow trip was his 
meeting with Russian Foreign Minister 
Yevgeni Primakov. The Egyptian am- 


bassador in Moscow. Reda SHehata. tuld 
Al- Abram Weekly that the talks between 
Moussa and his Russian counterpart were 
frank and friendly. The ralks touched on a 
wide range of issues including bilateral, 
regional and international issues. Sliehata 
disclosed that Primakov assured Moussa 
that Russia stood firmly behind the re- 
election of United Nations Secretary- 
General Buutros Ghali. "Russia." Prim- 
akov stated, ’‘backed the Organisation of 
African Unity 's decision at last week's 
Yaounde summit meeting to support <iha- 
li's re-election." Russia has always ap- 
preciated the role played by Gbzli in the 

very turbulent posr-Cold War era. 

Primakov agreed with Amr Moussa that 
Israel must return to the negotiating table 
and relinquish its insistence on lhe so- 
called "security-for-peace” framework. 
Only the land- for -peace formula will 
serve as a workable framework for a fair 
settlement of the Arab-lsraeli conflict. 
Moussa said. 


“The foreign ministers of Egypt and 
Russia confirmed their attachment to a jus: 
peace settlement in the Middle Ea-t or the 
basis of UN resolutions 2J2 and .-.'x and 
the principle of land-for-pesice in the 
framework of the IP 0 ! Madrid confer- 
ence." Shehata told the Iteekli . 

Chernomyrdin concurred with Moussa 
that the resolution of the Pjlisiini.in ques- 
tion lies at the heart oi a ju^i and peaceful 
settlement of the Arab-lsraeli c.vilha The 
Palestinians are entitled to an independent 
and sovereign state. Moussa and Cher- 
nomyrdin agreed. The rwi* foreign min- 
ister also said that Israel must let go of its 
so-called security zone in southern Leb- 
anon and hand back the Golan Haights to 
Syria. Moussa and Chernomyrdin were in- 
sistent that all .Arab land M?i?eu by Israel 
in the aftermath of the I9 d“ Arab-lsraeli 
War must be returned to the Arabs. 

The trip "has shown that P.ussian- 
Egyptian relations are in a good state ", 
Moussa told reporters in Moscow. 
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A parliamentary harvest 
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The People’s Assembly was able to re- 
pon a long list of achievements at the 
end of its first parliamentary session 
last Sunday. However, some analysts 
. argue that its accomplishments were 
-Jimited. The way the Assembly is con- 
i' ducted. they believe, means it lacks 
strength as either a legislative or super- 
visory body. 

At the Assembly’s final sitting on 
Sunday. Speaker Ahmed Falhi Sorour 
praised the legislative and . supervisor 
roles the Assembly had played in its 
first seven-month session, which fol- 
lowed last December's parliamentary 

elections. These roles, he said, had been 
-particularly important during this ses- 
sion. “because foe session coincided 
with recent changes in the state’s socio- 
economic policies within doe framework 
of the second stage of the economic re- 
form programme**. 

In legislative terms. Sorour reported 
that the Assembly had passed 231 laws 
(compared with 210 laws in last year's 
session). Twenty-five of these covered 
economic affairs: 179 dealt with fi- 
nancial and other matters. According to 
Sorour. the number of laws approved 
this year is evidence of the Assembly’s 
vitality, its close connection with so- 
ciety and ability to respond to its needs. 

Some experts, however, disagreed 
with ibis analysis. 

Professors of constitutional taw bad 
different points of view on how to 
gauge a parliament's success in fill- 
filling its legislative role. 

Yehia El-Gamal. professor of con- 
stitutional law ar Cairo University and a 
former chairman of the Assembly’s 
Constitutional and Legislative Com- 
mittee. argues that the success of a par- 
liament's legislative role, in any nation, 
is usually measured not by how many 
laws it passes per parliamentary session, 
bur by how many of those laws have 
been submined by its deputies. 

According to El-Gamal. the fact that 
most laws passed by the Egyptian As- 
sembly are initiated by the government, 
makes it **a parliament of reaction ratb- 


As the parliamentary session drew to a dose. Speaker Fathi Sorour praised its role as a legislature and overseer of government per- 
formance. Some deputies and analysts, however, had reservations about its effectiveness in either capacity* writes Gamal Essam El-Din 
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er than action". Article S6 of the Con- 
stitution. he said, actually conferred the 
superior right to submit laws on the dep- 
uties. “The deputies have the superior 
right to draft laws because their power to 
formulate policies and follow legislative 
options different from the government’s 
derives solely from parliament," ex- 
plained El-Gamal. 

However, the Assembly's executive reg- 
ulations stipulate that the deputies’ bills 
must first be studied by the Assembly’s 
Proposals and Complaints' Committee be- 
fore being submitted to parliament And, 
El-Gamal said. “The fact that this com- 
mittee usually takes a very long time in 
discussing deputies' laws has almost re- 
sulted in denying deputies their right to 
have their bills debated in the Assembly." 
According to parliamentary statistics, foe 
Assembly passed just nine* laws proposed 
by deputies in last year's parliamentary 
session. In foe most recent session, this 
figure fell to merely one law out of a total 
3 1 proposed by deputies. 

However. Fawzia Abdel-Sattar. former 
chairwoman of foe Constitutional and 


Legislative Committee, argued that bills 
are referred to the Proposals and Com- 
plaints' Committee to assist deputies in 
drafting legislation. Drafting a law was by 
□o means an easy task, she said; it re- 
quited skill and experience to achieve 
what the author of the draft actually in- 
tended — a law that fulfilled a need in so- 
ciety. “Government laws,” on the other 
hand, “are intensively studied by the cab- 
inet's legislative committees and usually 
reflect a pressing need in society, while 
parliamentary deputies lack the experience 
and information to forge an integrated, 
balanced, and constitutional Jaw.” 

According to former independent MP 
Kamal Khaled, deputies’ own lack of par- 
ticipation is just as much to blame as ad- 
ministrative procedures for foe lack MP- 
mspired legislation. He said that deputies 
were more preoccupied with requests to 
ministers for privileges and special fa- 
vours than with thmlang up and drafting 
legislation. 

In the final silting, deputies Khaled Mo- 
bieddin, leader of the leftist Tagammu 
Party, and Ayman Nour. of the liberal 


Wafti Party, both criticised the way gov- 
ernment laws are passed in foe Assembly. 
According to Mohieddm, these laws are 
usually passed with surprising speed and 
without allowing deputies enough time to 
study them. He cited the fact that nine 
laws had been rushed through parliament 
in tire last two days of foe session. 

In terms of parliament's supervisory 
role, Speaker Sorour asserted that parlia- 
ment had exerted effective supervision of 
government performance during foe ses- 
sion: “This was achieved by giving dep- 
uties foe right to direct as many as 175 
questions and 93 requests for information 
a nd urgent statements to government min- 
isters, compared with 36 and 117 re- 
spectively in 1994-95 session. In addition 
deputies directed four parliamentary inter- 
pellations to minis ters, compared with 6 
in the previous session.” 

But according to El-Gamal, information 
requests and urgent statements directed by 
deputies to government ministers cannot 
be considered as having any influence cm 
government performance. “As a mailer of 
fact, while these tools enable deputies to 


ask for information on certain issues, they 
do not in feet amount to any kind of su- 
pervision. over government ministers,” he 
; said. Even with these tools, he added, 
, deputies usually foiled to get foe in- 
• formation they bad asked for “It's no se- 
cret that ministers usually don’t bother to 
answer foe questions or take a very long 
twin* to answer them.” 

This assessment was supported by Ab- 
del-Mondm El-Ole imi, an independent 
i deputy for Tania (Gharbiya. Goveraorate), 
who said that be was still awaiting an an- 
swer. to foe question he had sent four 
months ago to Public Sector Minister 
Atef Ebeid on the arbitrary measures 
against workers in some newly privatised 
projects. 

According to Amany Qandil, a re- 
searcher on parliamentary and political is- 
sues at the National Centre for Sociolog- 
ical and Criminological Research, these 
parliamentary tools have never been ef- 
fective enough to result m the withdrawal 
of confidence from the government or 
even from a certain minister. “This also 
applies to parliamentary interpellation. 


considered parliament s strongest super*, 
viscrv tool" sud Qandil. 

Besides, she continued, she fcgyptua 
parliament had a bisffly of using these 
tools io dra’ mainly with focal issues. 
“Deputies tend to use parfisatertaxy 
questions, m formation nxptesfo. and ur- 
gent statements to raise purely 
sues related ro ifceir own conmaccnejcsL 
In fact, it would be more appropriate a 
discuss these issues in local cooncilsT 
she argued . 

The Assembly no» has an extremely 
effective supervisory tool, namely the 

Central Auditing Agency (CAAJ, under 
its control. The CAA was brought under 
foe Assembly’s jurisdiction in June 
1975 to give it more power in super- 
vising government performance, fight- 
ing corrupt practices in public sector 

companies, and monitoring the imple- 
mentation of the state’s budget and so- 
cio-economic plan. 

But in the 1994-95 session, the As- 
sembly dismissed only 24 CAA re- 
ports. in the last session, this figure 
dropped to a mere 18 reports. How- 
ever, Q 3 ndi! argued that bringing foe 
CAA under foe Assembly's. direct ju- 
risdicaiion had not led to any enhance- 
ment of foe Assembly’s supervisory 
role over foe government “This is 
largely due to foe feet that bringing the 
CAA under the Assembly’s jurisdic- 
tion was merely a reaction to the in- 
crease of corruption cases following 
foe introduction of foe open-door ec- 
onomic policies to Egypt in foe ntid- 
seventies,” she said. “Although the 
CAA las submitted a huge number of 
reports to the Assembly on cases of 
corruption, parliamentary discussion of 
them has never led to. foe prosecution 
of officials or eves to speedy righting 
of financial malpractices.'’ This is 
largely due to the fact, Qandil con- 
tinued. that reports are usually delayed 
in reaching parliament. In foe last ses- 
sion. for example; the Assembly dis- 
cussed two CAA reports dealing with 
financial practices in the Ministry of 
Awqaf (Islamic endowments) in 1993. 




Rigging with a difference 


A male MP with a female birth certificate has been stripped of his immunity and is being investigated 
on charges of rigging official documents and draft dodging. Mona Ef-Nabhas reports 


Reda Abdel-Rahman. member of podia- 
mem for the ruling Notional Democratic 
Party (NDP» representing the con- 
stituency of Toukh in Qalyubiya Govem- 
orate. has become the talk of foe town. 
Not only has foe 5 1 -year -oM deputy* been 
accused of forging a certificate ex- 
empting him from military service, but it 
has also been revealed by the Civil Af- 
fairs Department that Abdel- Rahman, 
whose first name can be used for both 
sexes, was classified as 'female' fn the 
department’s registry. A birth certificate 
in his n^iiie has been uncovered, with the 
gender square ticked 'female'. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that 
Abdel -Rahman' s case has provided am- 
ple material for newspaper cartoonists 
and satirists. But for Abdel-Rahman. it is 
no laughing matter. There is no stature of 
limitation tor the crime of evading mil- 
itary service, malting him liable to pros- 
ecution no matter how long ago the of- 
fence was committed. 

.And. on 13 July, just two days before 
parliament was adjourned for the summer 
holidays, the People's .Assembly voted to 
strip Abdel-Rahman of bis parliamentary 


immunity. The measure was taken in re- 
sponse to a request from the minister of jus- 
tice to enable foe military prosecution to 
undertake investigations, scheduled to be- 
gin next week. The accused, meanwhile, 
steadfastly maintains his innocence. 

Abdel-Rahman began bis political career 
in 1 98 1 , when he joined the Qalyubiya Mu- 
nicipal Council as an NDP member; he 
stayed in his post until 1496. After an un- 
successful candidacy in foe 1990 parlia- 
mentary elections, he stood again in the 
Toukh constituency in the 1995 elections. 
The constituency was the scene of violent 
acts and murder during the election cam- 
paign. Abdel-Rahman managed to clinch 
the seat representing workers and took his 
place in foe People’s Assembly. 

He did nor have long to enjoy his success. 
His case first came to the attention of foe 
authorities last month, after a complaint 
was filed with foe Northern Cairo Military 
Prosecution Authority by El-Sayed Abdel- 
Ghani. a previously unknown constituent, 
who signed himself *an honest citizen of 
Toukh”. The complaint accused Abdel- 
Rahman of forgery. 

Abdel-Rahman told Al-Ahram Weekly 


that he had never heard of Abdel-Ghani, 
and described foe whole episode as “a mean 
conspiracy” aimed at damaging his rep- 
utation. “Citizens of Toukh don't believe 
any of these lies, and have pledged their 
complete support,” he said. “In my post at 
foe Qalyoubia Municipal Council I did my 
best for them, and they are very grateful. It 
was they who insisted that I should run in 
the last elections, and they backed me dur- 
ing my election campaign.” 

When the case is over. Abdel-Rahman 
continued, he will hold a press conference 
during which he will reveal, with docu- 
mentary proof, foe “black history” of the 
political rivals who are behind foe con- 
spiracy. 

As far as the birth certificate is concerned, 
Abdel-Rahman maintained that the in- 
formation on his own certificate is correct. 
He said he hod no idea how foe mistake 
happened, but suggested it could be foe re- 
sult of a clerical error on foe part of a Civil 
Affairs Department employee. Immediately 
it came to his attention. Abdel-Rahman said 
he asked foe Interior Ministry to t3ke meas- 
ures to correct the information. 

The forged military service certificate, is- 


sued in 1972, declares that Abdel-Rahman 
is exempt on foe grounds that his father is 
over 60 and that he is an only son. Al- 
though foe certificate carries the necessary 
official seals, the information it contains, 
allegedly supplied by Abdel-Rahman to the 
Cairo branch of the Conscription De- 
portment, is wrong. Far from being an only 
son. Abdel-Rahman has two brothers, Ga- 
ber, 57. and Fathi, 48. And his father had 
been dead for seven years before the issue 
of the certificate. 

Abdel-Rahman main ta in s complete ig- 
norance of the certificate. The only reason 
he never did military service, be said, was 
because the Conscription Dep ar tment never 
summoned him. 

Official action against Abdel-Rahman be- 
gan with an initial report on the case by the 
Military Prosecution Authority. It was sub- 
mitted to foe minister of justice, who sent 
it, along with foe case file, to foe People’s 
Assembly. 

The report was examined by foe Leg- 
islative Committee of the People's As- 
sembly, which was convinced that s nippin g 
Abdel-Rahman of his parliamentary im- 
munity was the best way to proceed with 


the case. If he is proved guilty Ik will 
be stripped of his membership. “The Peo- 
ple’s Assembly would have to declare with 
a two-thirds majority that his membership 
is nidi and void,” explained a senior source 
at the Assembly. “In this case.” the source 
added, “there will be a by-election in foe 
Toukh constituency to fill the vacant seat.” 

The move to strip Abdel-Rahman of his 
immunity was approved by a large major- 
ity. However. Abdel-Rahman had a tea/ : 
supporters in the hose who voted against 
the move. Their stance prompted Wafdist 
deputy Ayman Nour to express amazement 
at their altitude. 

Unfortunately for Abdel-Rahman, it 
seems that his explanation regarding his 
military service may not hold water. In 
1964, Abdel-Rahman was appointed at 
Qalyubtya’s agricultural development 
hank: As.is foe case with all mil servants 
in Egypt, he was required to provide a cer- 
tificate verifying his military service status 
before appointment Abdel-Rahman claims 
that in the 1960s, little importance was at- 
tached to such matters and he was never 
pressed to submit a form. However, the 
bank’s board chairman Hamed Hasannein 


has since decided to take legal action 
against Abdel-Rahman. because a copy of 
the foqged certificate was found m his 
personnel file. 

Bat Abdel-Rahman says he has all foe 
necessary documents to prove his in- 
nocence: “I’m not worried about my legal 
position, because I think it's very strong. 
That's why I myself asked for my parlia- 
mentary immunity to be lifted. I’ll go to 
the military -court with absolute oust in 
foe integrity of the Egyptian judiciary” 

According to Atef El-Bana, professor 
of constitutional law at Cano University, 
the crimes of which Abdel-Rahman could 
be charged ate forging official documents 
and evading military service. There is a 
statute of limitation of 20 years for foe 
first crime; unless it is proved that be ac- 
tually used foe forged document,” he said 
However, under Law No. 127. which 
governs mflittay service “foe offence of 
evading service has no statute of limita- 
tion. If found guilty, be could be sen- 
tenced to between three and seven years’ 
imprisonment. He would also be deprived 
of all his political rights, induding voting 
and standing for election." 


American 
intelligence 
agent stabbed 


An American military 
intelligence agent was 
stabbed to death on Monday 
night at a Cairo hotel by a 
man described by police as 
mentally disturbed, reports 

Jaitan Malawi 


Underwater 

excavation 


runs 



The French-Egyptian 
excavation ofthe 
submerged ruins of Pharos 
Island off the. coast of 
Alexandria seems to have 
reached animpasse, writes 
Hala Halim 


The US Embassy has ruled out the pos- 
sibility that an American government 
employee stabbed to death on Monday 
night at the Semiramis Hotel in down- 
town Cairo had been deliberately tar- 
geted. The killing, American officials 
said, was a random act of violence. 

Judith Iris Goldenberg, 56, was 
stabbed in foe back by a lone attacker 
■while just inside foe hotel enhance. US 
Embassy officials said last Tuesday she 
had been on temporary duty at the em- 
bassy, filling in over foe summer. Ac- 
cording to foe French Press Agency, foe 
US government has announced that 
Goldenberg was working for the De- 
fence Intelligence Agency, which spies 
for foe military. An official of the US 
Embassy in Cairo confirmed this report 
in a telephone interview with Al-Ahram 
Weekly yesterday. 

There was no indication that she was 
killed because of her nationality or con- 
nection with the US government. 

A statement issued by the Ministry of 
Interior also said that foe killing was not 
believed to be foe work of Islamist ex- 
tremists. who have sometimes targeted 
foreigners as part of their anti- 
government campaign. 

.The attack occurred at about 9.30pm. 
Police said Goldenberg had entered the 
main door and bad just approached foe 


metal detector gate when Omar Mo- 
ham ed Noa’man. 28. ran up and stabbed 
her fatally in the back. 

According to documents found by foe 
police in Noa ’man's apartment, who was 
arrested at the scene, suffered from par- 
anoid schizophrenia and had been ex- 
empted from military service on that ac- 
count His mother, police sources added, 
had obtained an order committing him to 
a mental hospital. He had been released 
on 10 June. Noa’man remained silent 
during questioning on Tuesday. 

According to eyewitnesses, Noa’man 
had arrived at the hotel just before foe at- 
tack. He told staff be was looking fix 
work but was asked to come back foe 
next morning when someone would be 
available to deal with his application. 

He then ran towards the entrance and 
stabbed Goldenberg. leaving his knife 
sticking out of her back. Two taxi driv- 
ers and a hotel security guard tackled 
him and held him until police arrived. 
Police in foe Qasr El-Nil district ordered 
an autopsy and confined foe attacker to a 
psychiatric hospital for tests to de- 
termine his mental state. 

The hotel, which is often used to 
house visiting diplomats and political 
delegations, was the site of another fa- 
tal attack on foreigners. On 26 Oc- 
tober, 1993, a lone gunman entered 


the hotel and opened fire with a pistol 
in the coffee shop, killing two Amer- 
icans and a Frenchman. Three other 
foreigners were wounded. Several of 
the victims had been in Cairo for a 
law convention. 

In another incident, police shot dead 
an Islamist militant on Monday after he 
opened fire on them as they tried to ar- 
rest him, the Ministry of Interior said. 

Accounts of his death varied. The In- 
terior Ministry said in a statement that 
foe militant, Sayed Abdel-Rehim Mus- 
tafa, 28, was on his way to meet other 
extremists near a railway station when 
he was ambushed by police and foe 
shooting ensued. However, police in As- 
siut said that Mustafa was killed aboard 
a train. 

According to the ministry, the police 
bad acted on a tip-off and ambushed 
Mustafa when he was en route from his 
hideout in die hills south of Assiut to the 
village of Abu-Tig. 35 kilometres to the 
north. 

The statement said that Mustafa was 
an active leader of Al-Gama'a Al- 
Islamiya's military wing. Mustafa, the 
statement added, was wanted in connec- 
tion with 20 violent incidents, including 
tile murders of three policemen in 1995 
and the armed robbery of an Assiut 
bank. 


Procrastination rod committees ever-impending at the Supreme 
Council of Antiquities .(SC A) appear to be impeding the progress of 
foe French-Egyptian excavation of submerged rums of Pharos Is- 
land in Alexandria 

This, the fourth season of the excavation, delayed because further ■ 
permits had to be obtained,- did, however, begin on an auspicious . 
note. One long-pending issue that seemed to be resolved was that of 
a breakwater of about 180 concrete blocks dumped some years ago 
on top of the submerged antiquities by the Engineering Depa rtm ent 
of the SC A, for the protection of the Mameluke Qait Bey Fort. . . 

Abdel-Halim Noureddin, secretary-general of the SCA, had af- 
finned that “The concrete blocks are not going to be completely 
raised from the site, but deposited elsewhere underwater, according 
to the recommendations of a workshop to be held tn foe costing 
weeks to decide on a strategy to protect die fort while allowing the 
archaeologists to complete their work." However, six weeks after 
foe beginning of the season, the archaeologists are yet to receive the 
authorisation for the removal of the blocks. 

The tardiness is explained by Noureddin in terms of the said 
workshop having been delayed due to the “procedures” involved. 
However, be was optimistic Chat “foe multi - disciplinar y com- 
mittee-. [comprising] professors from the Centre For the Research 
of Coastal Protection, foe Navy, and e xper t s from the Faculty of 
Science ami Engineering” would be held in the near fitture. “We 
have already received foe list of names and arc completing foe nec- 
essary procedures,” he a d d e d Meanwhile, with a fund of well over 
one million French francs e a rm ar k e d for foe May- June '96 season, 
foe team has dwindled to 15 divert; during the impasse. 

Another SCA stalemate concerns the raising of objects from the site. 
The reasons for this were explained by Noureddin in rather cryptic 
terms: “The lifting of antiquities will take place by a certain decision, 
according to certain timing, in co-ordination with certain authorities ” 
Asked for further explanation, Noureddin cited foe need for appropri- 


ate weather conditions. However, although foe weather was at that 
time unsuited to the raising of objects, climatic conditions motecoo- 
ducive to woikhave prevailed over foe past six weeks. 

It is also worth noting foat weather conditions were hardly suit- 
• able os at least two previous occasions when objects were raised 
from the site. .WhemMmister of Culture Farouk Hosni visited Qait 
Bey Fort for a press conference on the excavation on a very 
windy day last October, the team felt the need to mar it foe occa- 
. sion by raising an object (a female Ptolemaic torso, as it hap- 
pened). likewise, a colossal bead of one ofthe Ptolemies was lift- 
ed for foe benefit of French President Jacques Chirac last spring 
— long before ‘appropriate’ weather put in an appearance. 

Raising objects from, foe site, while not an integral part of foe ar- 
chaeologists' wodt, allows for closer study of dements less visible 
underwater given foe high level of pollution at foe site rod the fact 
that in certain areas antiquities lie heaped on top of each od». Bat 
Noureddm’s reluctance may well be prompted by an pro- 

posal put by Hassan EJ-Banna, a professor of marine biology from 
Alexandria University — namely, leaving the objects in situ aod con- 
verting the site into an underwater archaeological park. 

Indeed, Dotreya Said, a represen tative of foe SCA in Alex- 
andria has commented that “we have put foe raising of objects on 
bold until all die experts decide on. the ideal place to display fo g m, 
and until we have answers to such questions as to whether leaving 
objects m situ may-harm them.". Such questions, she added, “will 
be broached at a UNESCO conference on foe submerged an- 
tiqu ities o f Alexandria, to be held next April”. 

According to Domiqique Allies, currently acting head ofthe ex- 
cavation, m th e absence of Jeaa-Yves Empercur, foe team is“ver- 
dyrag mfonnatton already gathered and, working with architect- 
amhaeo loguas, analyring foe data.” Among other conundrums, ex- 
plained AJlios, ^ve are trying to find the architectural function ofthe 
stones and the relationship between one Mode and another” 


FOR SALE OR RENT 

THE BEST LOCATION 

NILE VEEW IN ZAMALEK, A COMPLETE FLOOR, 350M2. 
TWO APTS, DELUXE 3 BEDROOMS, OF WHICH ONE IS 
. A SUITE, DINING ROOM. 2 SALOONS, LTV1NGROOM 
FURNITURE, 3 BATHROOMS BIG KITCHEN. 4 
BALCONIES. BABYSITTER’S ROOM. PRIVATE 
ELEVATOR, POWER SPLIT A/C, INTERNATIONAL 
TELEPHONE, SATELLITE. 

TO CONTACT OR SEE THE FLOOR: ALL DAYS OF THE 
WEEK FROM II AM- 7 PM: TEL340686-26 14006 


? 




More and better schools 


Implementation of the final phase of President 
Hosni Mubarak’s LE6_2 billion project to build 
7,500 new schools began this month. 


Work on the final stage of a project to build 7,500 new schools and renovate 
thousands of existing ones is now in process, reports Ranla Khallaf 


Initiated in 1991, the project aims to put an end to 
foe two-period system, particularly prevalent in 
poor goveroorates and heavily populated areas, 
where children are divided into two groups and 
taught at different times to ease overcrowding. It 
also aims to provide schools in isolated rural areas. 

In this final phase, 1,500 schools will be built at a 
cost of LEI.4 billion by the Schools Construction 
Organisation (SCO). 

According to Samir Youssef, head of the SCO, 


areas, with facilities for cultural, sports and rec- 
reational activities," be explained. 

To ensure that schools have op- 


tbe renovation of old schools is also being under- 
taken as part of the project According to estimates 
by Minister of Education Hussein Kamel Ba- 
haedrim, 50 per cent of foe nation’s schools had 
-been in a bad state of repair, aod some rural schools 
lacked basic facilities like toilets. Thousands of 
schools were hi such a precarious state that they 
were liable to collapse. 

The SCO established a six-year plan, set to be 


implemented between 19 91 and 1997, to complete 
foe rmo various. So far, work has been completed 
at 21,175 schools. Another 3,000 will be renovated 
by foe end ofthe next school year. 

The ueqt schools, .YottsseTsaid, had been con- 
structed according to new'buflding regulations 
which stipulate appropriate size of classrooms and 
playgrounds and proper li ghting systems. “New 
schools should be located in environmentally dean 


. — — ’ — UigftUIlUHl 

pottumhffl to use modem technology foe SCO 
eaabhshecU .computer repair centre, affiliated 

Tfe TOC ispart ofthe national educational plan in- 
footed ty-Mubarak in 1992. which aims « in- 
eoiporating wfonotogy into education to prcpare 


rendy stands at LE 1 1 .8 billion. 
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Egypt aad the United States 
mnfrflHm a “very good aod 
friendship”. President Hosnj 
bank's top political adviser, 
ama El-Baz, told the 
Egyptian Friendship -Society on 
Monday- 

Ai though it may appear 
that relations between 
countries are going through 
nod of crisis, “this is 
pression because 
American relations are 

on solid ground,’* EI-Baz as- : 

Addressing an audience of ‘ 

about K>0 at the National Con- 
struction and Urbanisation -Re- 
search Centre, El-Baz said that 
although relations may flnchwrt**; •& &-' 
the US has maintained good re- 
larions the countries of the 
Middle East for well over & cen- 
tury. 

President Mubarak is expected 
to visit die US at the end of this 
month to hold talks with Pres- 
ident Bin Clinton and other &» 
political figures. Mubarak will 
ikk merely be a: ‘'messenger, but 
will preamt Arab views on 
means to preserve the peace pro- 
cess,” El-Baz said. Mubarak will 
also speak' to the American me- 
dia and address die public. “As 
we do so, we will always keep m 
mind our. brothers [the Arabs], through continuous 
communications,” Mubarak's adviser said. 

On the issue of US commitment- to the peace pro- 
cess, El-Baz said that the Americans' “cannot ignore 
Arab security, because they know that if the Arabs are 
deprived of their rights, there will be no peace.” He 
added that it would be incorrect to believe that the US 
will “drastically" change its policies towards the Mid- 
dle East after the presidential elections in November. 

“One can only expect a limited, not absolute change in 
US policies.” 

El-Baz believes that the US role continues to be ef- 
fective because the US is "still committed to the peace 
process' [and] to 'helping the parties negotiate ac- 
cordingto the terms of reference which woe agreed 
upon in tire'Madrid conference.” El-Baz added that 
the US has nor backtracked since ft still believes “that 
the peace process should be based on the fend-for- 
peace formula.” 

He said that although the US position is “partially 
biased towards Israel” it does not encroach on Wash- 
ington's effective role in the peace process. El-Baz 
did not expect the US to be “totally neutral” on the is- 
sue, but hoped for “a reasonable, objective, and even- 
handed position.” He also believes that an increasing 
number of Americans realise that in spite of the “spe- 
cial relation between them and Israel, most of their in- 
terests are with Arab countries.” . 

After the establishment of the state of Israel in 1948, 

“certain disagreements have appeared every now and 








then”, particularly in the mid- '50s and -60s, El-Baz 
said, butrdations have been mended extensively since 
then. Egypt and the US are “friends, but sot allies” be- 
cause of each country’s different geographic,- political, 
economic and cultural backgrounds. He added, how- 
ever, that “toe lines 'of- communication are always 
open, and in most cases the US has been attentive and 
responsive.” Mubarak’s • adviser continued that each 
country “respects the positions and limitations of toe- 
other.” 

El-Baz pointed out that even though their roles 
“may not follow the same lines, they! are parallel,” ex- 
plaining that the relationship between toe US and Is- 
rael is “a very special one”' but to consider toe in- 
fluential Jewish lobby intbe US as toe reason -behind 
ring is “a simplistic explanation”. 

“We are not trying to undo [toe US-Israeli] re- 
lationship,” EI-Baz asserted, “but what we are trying 
to do is draw toe US* attention to toe feet that this re- 
lationship should not binder a greater degree of under- 
standing and a more balanced position, especially 
when ft comes to fee Middle East.” 

El-Baz pointed out- that even before- the death of 
President Gam&l Abdel-Nasser, Egypt bad already ac- 
cepted an American role in toe Middle East through 
Roger's plan. Bilateral relations were boosted further 
after toe October 1973 War. The US also developed 
an interest in helping countries pf toe region develop 
their economies winch resulted in a “very cosy re- 
lationship with the US” during toe Sadat era, when toe 


Camp David accords were signed Throughout the re- 
lationship “had gone through some differences but toe 
feet is that it survived all these differences and was 
maintained on the basis of mutual respect" El-Baz 
said. 

Speaking on the current state of the peace process, 
Mubarak’s top political adviser said torn “certain ob- 
stacles which emerged lately” appeared to reverse toe 
process and plunge the region back into a tense “no 
peace, no war” situation. However, Egypt and toe US 
intend to “work closely and play a pivotal role” in 
helping the Palestinians, Syrian, Lebanese and Israelis 
in their negotiations. 

El-Baz reflected that as signed agreements are im- 
plemented, the scope of peace will be widened, and 
"ipso facto there will be more security, safety and sta- 
bility.” He assured that this is not a far-fetched strat- 
agem and that in toe past, Egypt looked upon Israel 
with “animosity and enmity”, which has* changed to 
“neutrality” and is currently elevated to “good neigh- 
bourliness”. “Hopefully [a comprehensive peace] will 
lead to a mutually beneficial friendship" El-Baz said. 
Since Israel lies across Egypt’s borders it should not 
be seen as “an adversary, because they are our neigh- 
bours and (me cannot change his neighbour,” El-Baz 
explained. 

As a pioneer of peace in the region, Egypt “has a 
certain responsibility and role to help create a better 
region, which is less susceptible to violence”, ac- 
cording to El-Baz. He warned that unless this happens 


* a wave of aggression and terrorism 
. will once again sweep across the 

- Middle East, and will reach across 
the Atlantic to toe US “in one way 
or the other”. 

El-Baz disagrees with toe view 
that Israel flranrnam or in- 
filtrate toe Arab world, “because l 
don't think that the Arab world is 
that vulnerable to domination." He 
said dial “greater powers have 

- tried to dominate [but] the feet is 
the Arab world is not up for 

. grabs.” The Israelis must “bear in 
mind that they should treat the Ar- 
. abs as equals and forget their the- 
ories and concepts of superiority,” 
he added. 

Stability and security, El-Baz 
said, are crucial for building 
Egypt's economy, improving pro- 
duction, modernising services and 
absorbing a greater degree of tech- 
nology. “These are the main chal- 
. tenges,” El-Baz asserted, adding 
that Egypt's national interests are 
intertwined with regional interests, 
because peace is a prerequisite for 
stability and security which will 
! stimulate development and prosper- 
ity. “We should not waste our hu- 
■ man and natural resources in wars ” 

• he stressed. 

“To enter toe 21st century with 
• - - optimism and hope," El-Baz noted, 
“we will definitely have to raise toe 
standard of living." He said that the current figure 
of less than 51,000 per capita income per year in 
some countries in the region will have to be multi- 
plied by three or four in toe near future. 

Assistance from the outside world will be needed, 
EL-Baz stressed, not only in terms of direct aid, 
“but in sharing knowledge". Today, “wealth is no 
longer measured by the value of toe natural re- 
sources alone. The wealth of nations is measured 
by the amount of knowledge they possess,” El-Baz 
said, that it was not enough “to import 

knowledge, but what is more important is to be able 
to create our own technology”. 

Egypt looks to the US as “our partner in peace 
and prosperity,” El-Baz said, noting that Egypt has 
taken serious steps in reforming the economy and 
facilitating investment over the last two years. He 
called for more American investment because 
Egypt's “potential has not been tapped” to its full 
capacity. Egypt wants a “greater volume" of US in- 
vestments and even though some large American 
companies are already present in toe Egyptian mar- 
ket, “the situation leaves much to be desired," El- 
Baz added. 

He also aspired for an increase in the Egyptian 
share of toe US market, because there is “a wide 
gap” between the large flow of imports from the 
US to Egypt and products going toe other way. El- 
Baz further called for more interaction on the cul- 
tural level between Egypt and die US. 


Furore over book seizure 


Although Al-Azhar's opinions on books are not legally binding, 
police zeal in confiscating a book banned by Al-Azhar has trig- 
gered a fury of protest reports Omayma AfodeHLatif 


A new row has broken out between Al-A^iar and toe 
Artistic Works Police — an authority which deals 
with c riminal offences in the field of toe arts, on the 
one hand, and supporters of freedom of expression on 
the otber.-Tbe controversy follows an Ah-Azhar ruling 
that Die psychological Analysis of the Prophets , a 
book by Abdallah Kamal, a journalist with the weekly 
magazine Rose El-Youssef, should be burned. 

The controversy broke out after 3,000 copies of die 
book were seized by the Artistic Works Police shortly 
after Al-Azhar’s Translation and Publishing Com- 
mittee said that ft should be taken out of circulation 
because ft.yioJated refigjpus laws and norms. The 
bead of the Al-Azhar committee; Shiekh Abdel -Mo'ez 
Al-Gazzar, confirmed . that the committee bad re- 
viewed toe book and decided it should be banned be- 
cause ft contained insulting remarks about toe proph- 
ets. He told Al-Akram Weekly. “It has always been 
accepted that prophets are above criticism and are not 
to be judged by human terms. But this book went as 
far as describing prophets, as rebels, which is in- 
sulting." 

EI-Gazzar expressed bis concern over “the cam- 
paign against Al-Azhar led by some newspapers”, and 
brushed aside their allegations that Al-Azhar encour- 
ages extremist thought. In this case, he added, Al- 
Azhar had acted on the direction of the Artistic Works 
Police and not on its own initiative. 

“We acted upon a request from the police to review 
the book, but some press reports have made it look as 
if we are out to get them [intellectuals],” said El- 
Gazzar. “Al-Azhar is toe most prestigious institution 
in toe Islamic wold, and we are carrying out our role 


of enlightening Muslims toe world over. But every 
time we attempt our task of righting wrongs we get at- 
tacked by everybody." .. , ... ,i i - . . 

According to the Al-A^ar.-mett¥3mtdttt9.sail to toe 
Artistic Works Police, the committee also objected to 
toe portrayal of toe prophets ™ toe cover of the book, 
which, the memorandum said, “runs cannier to all ac- • 
cepted norms”. 

Further affirmation for the committee's position 
came from Al-Azhar’s Grand Sheikh Mohamed Sayed 
Tantawi, who told a Saudi newspaper last Monday 
that psychological analysis of prophets is “un- 
acceptable and represents a deviant line of thought 
which should be corrected”! -.— s 

Earlier this week, police raided the hook's printers 
in Imbaba and confiscated 3,000 copies’ of the' second 
edition. Nearly 8,000 copies from the first edition bad 
already been sold. Legal sources said the police had 
acted on their own initiative, without a court order. 

For a book to be confiscated, a lawsuit must be filed 
against its author. If the court approves confiscation, it 
then authorises die book to be taken out of circulation. 
But in Kamal's case, he maintains, nothing had been 
filed against bim or his book. 

Speaking to toe Weekly, 31 -year-old Kama! blamed 
the situation on toe Artistic Works Police, who had 

acted without a court order. 

“This whole tiling is illegal.” said Abdallah. “The 
confiscation of any book should be based on a court 
order. But instead, toe police sent a memo to Al- 
Azhar asking its committee to review toe book and 
then acted on Al-Azhar's decree. the book has' been 
serialised before without any one obj ectiiig to the con- 


tent, so why raise the issue now?" he asked. The book 
is now in the bands of the prosecution authorities, and 
Kamal said he was awaiting their decision. He would 
contest the Al-Azhar decree, he added, but did. not re- 
veal how he would go about it 

The head of the Artistic Works Police refused to 
comment, saying only that the issue was under in- 
vestigation. 

In the book, Kamal attempts psychological analyses 
of various prophets. He argues that the problems 
which many of the prophets faced in their early fives 
left scars on their personalities. Most of the prophets, 
he wrote, suffered toe loss of a parent, while Moses 
suffered from speech difficulties which affected his 
life and Jesus' seemingly illegitimate birth caused him 
social problems. Kama) describes Prophet Mohamed 
as an introvert. He dismisses the argument that sub- 
jecting prophets to such analysis is in any way de- 
meaning to their personalities. 

According to Article 17 of Law No. 250 issued in 
1975, the Islamic Research Centre to which the Al- 
Azhar committee belongs is responsible for examining 
all books dealing with Islamic issues and heritage, 
both to gain scholastically from them and to correct 
any wrong information. The law, however, does not 
stipulate that toe committee has toe right to order the 
confiscation of books. 

Many intellectuals have urged that Al-Azhar should 
not be allowed to confiscate books and that its job be 
confined to reviewing books about toe Qur'an or ha - 
dith (the prophet's sayings). A member of the Egyp- 
tian Organisation for Human Rights (EOHR) com- 
mented that Al-Azhar's intervention should be 


considered as a religious opinion and not a direct 
order. 

“The president has repeatedly stressed that no au- 
thority is allowed to confiscate any published ma- 
terial except by court order. Books cannot be con- 
fiscated just because of a faiwa, which is not 
mandatory,” he said. 

“The committee’s decree is not mandatory" 
agreed Abdel-Moneim El -Bern, deputy bead of toe 
Faculty of Da Va (Islamic call), at Al-Azhar Uni- 
versity. He told toe Weekly “It is up to the govern- 
ment to abide by H or refuse to do so. Al-Azhar 
should not be part of this controversy at all" Ac- 
cording to the law, only the president or toe cabinet 
are allowed to confiscate books without a court or- 
der. 

Meanwhile, the book’s publisher alluded to an- 
other story behind the debacle. “There is a major 
conflict of interests between the different pub- 
lishing bouses in Cairo," he said 

Dar AI-KhaysJ, the three-month-old publishing 
bouse which issued toe book, has previously pub- 
lished five books which have been toe cause of 
some controversy m the Egyptian book market, he 
explained Among them are Fouad A Ham's book 
oo toe Muslim Brotherhood, security and Sadat. 
Taslbna Nasrin’s The Shame — also banned by 
Al-Azhar, and Agami Girls by Adel Hamouda. 

A source in toe publishing industry, speaking on 
condition of anonymity, said the confiscation of 
Kamal's book may have been part of a campaign 
against Al-Khayal, inspired by a rival publishing 
house. 


Ancient 

necropolis 

opened— 


Archaeology buffs 
now have another 
area of interest to visit, 
reports Nevlne El-Aref 


Dahshur, one of the most important ancient necropolises, which was off-limits to 
civilians far decades, will be opened to the public by tire end of July. Nestled away! 
in a military zone 30km south of Cairo, toe ancient city has recently been toe subject 
of major restoration efforts, including paving the neighbouring roads to make ft 
accessible to -visitors. " 

Abdd-HalimNoureddin. secretary-general of the Supreme Council of Antiquities - 
(SC A), said that Dahshur is one of toe most important archaeological sites, and is 
borne to toe first complete pyramid honouring King Senefru, the father ofKing - 
Khufuand the first king of toe Fourth Dynasty. The opening of Dahshur to the 
public serves to expand the tourist rites in the Giza Plateau, allowing visitors a 
f hanne tn mcnmin e the progressive stages of pyramid const r uc ti on 

“Tbe site will be completely opened in two phases,” said Zahi Hawass, director 
general of tire Giza Plateau. He added that the first phase, which will be completed 1 
by the end of July. wiD open for tourists the two pyramids ofKing Senefru. The first 
pyramid, winch is toe earnest completed pyramid, is known as toe Red Pyramid due 
lo the reddish tint of its iron oxide-rich stones. The second is called the Bent 
Pyramid due to the changing angle of incline of its sides. “Both the Bent and toe Red . 
pyramids provide toe historic Hnk between toe Step Pyramid at Saqqara and toe 
three Great Pyramids of Giza,” stated Hawass. . • - . 

“All the other pyramids found in the area, which date back to the Middle 
Kingdom, will also be open to tourists," said Hawass. The Red Pyramid, however, is 
the only one which visitors can venture into. A limestone staircase has been built 
outride the pyramid so that visitors can reach its main entrance. 

The pyramid has also been heavily rest ore d. The work done on it included cleaning 
its inner wails and ground setting up a new lighting system and installing an 
integrated ventilation -system. “ " ' 

The second phase of toe opening will come shortly after the first, and includes the 
opening of the pyramid complexes of toe Middle Kingdom such as the Black 
Pyramid of kings Amenemhat n and HE, Seousert in and those of their queens and . 
princesses, which were constructed centuries later. 

Along with toe renovations to the pyramids, toe surrounding area has undergone 
major improvements sods as toe buHdmg of a parking lot, a cafeteria, test rooms and 
other services of importance to visitors. 

Although Dahshur has been widely reoognised as a major historical ate, it is also . 
capturing the interest erf many of Cairo’s professionals, who, drawn by its serenity and 

toe beauty of toe sterouodmg countryside,' are beginning to build weekend Iwroes anff ” 
villas there. In addition, just a few kilometres off toe archaeological site, there is a s ma ll 
duck lake wfaerelmd-wattiters and hunters can spend their leisure time. 


Edited by Wadie Kirolos, 
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Enforcing 
the universality 
of human rights 


The role of the Supreme 
Constitutional Court in 
defending 
human 
rights in 
Egypt will 
be the 
subject of 
a series of articles, of which 
this is the first, written by the 
Court’s chief justice, 

Awad El-Morr 



Since it was established, the Supreme 
Constitutional Court has endeavoured to act 
as an effective guarantor of inalienable 
human rights. The base of all human rights 
lies in furthering toe dignity of all 
individuals, irrespective of their race, 
TMtiwialj ethnic or social origins, wealth, 
birth, language, colour or sex . The integrity 
of the individual is inalienably finked with 
his or her dignity. Invasion of privacy, 
exposure to unwarranted seizure or search 
and the threat of cruel or unusual 
p unishme nt, all compromise that integrity. 

In the vindication ofbuman ri gh ts, 
freedom of expression plays a decisive role, 
as does toe power of judicial review, 
entitling a court to strike down any 
legislation in contradiction with the 
Constitution. But wbat matters, in tbe 
instance of judicial review, is toe manner m 
which power is exercised. 

There is no denying that except in a Kberal 
environment Human rights can survive 
neither actively nor adequately. Without the 
checks and balances implied by a healthy 
civil society, restrictive or conservative 
points of view inevitably pose obstacles to 
any attempts to safeguard human rights and 
freedoms. It is incumbent on the Court, 
therefore, to strike a balance between 
conflicting interests, consolidating the 
construction of constitutional provisions, 
viewing as a whole and not in fragments 
their substantive and procedural aspects 
while taking into account what was factually 
envisaged by the framers, without 
prejudicing the aspirations of ordinary 
citizens. 

The Court is, of course; in no position to 
rewrite toe Constitution; it seeks only to 
achieve a proper and viable understanding of 
ns contents, without setting aside its 
mandatory commands. It was in pursuing 
these aims that toe Court delivered a 
land-mark judgement in case no. 22, during 
the eighth judicial year [1992]. 

• Tbe case concerned an officer in the 
Egyptian army in Yemen ordered to capture 
toe top of a hill. Afraid to follow orders, his 
militoy rank was subsequently lowered by 
tiie commander-in-chief of the armed forces. 
A decree-law was issued, enumerating 
sanctions to be inflicted on officers in tbe 
army while in combat, including (he course 
ofaction already ordained by the 
commander-in-chief. 

Since all these sanctions were applied 
retroactively in order to incriminate (he act 
committed by that officer, toe validity of die 
sanction in question was challenged by the 
petitioner. 

•fa reaching a judgement the Court noted 
that under Article 1 87 of die Constitution 
statutes shall apply as from tbeir time of 
entry into force. However, a statute whose 
subject-matter is not of a penal nature may 
be applied retroactively with the consent of 
the majority of the People’s Assembly 
members. 

Within the lines of this article, criminal 
sta tu tes are inherently barred from being 
applied retroactively. Had the sanction in 
question been of a penal nature, the court 
would have found no difficulty in striking 
down tbe decree-law which directed its 
enforcement retroactively. 

Given that only criminal sanctions arc 
excepted under the Constitution from being 
applied retroactively, the ordinary meaning 
of the Constitution's wording would validate 
the challenged decree-law. Bur the Court 
took the opposite view, declaring that the 
inflicted sanction overstepped constitutional 
limits. The decision was based on a 
three-fold consideration. 

1 . That inherent in die idea of all sanctions 
is the infliction of pain, be it physical or 
psychological. 

2. That a reading of articles 1 to 3 of tbe 
Constitution, which declare toe democratic 
regime as the base of governance and vest 
sovereignty in the hands of tbe people — in 
conjunction with Article 65 which subjects 
the stale to the rule oflaw — demonstrates 
that in the vindication ofbasic human rights 
and freedoms the content of the rule of law by 
which die state shall abide is to be outlined in 
the light of standards and patterns generally 
recognised by democratic countries. 

3. Associated with the applicable 
standards and criteria in democratic 
countries is the prohibition on degrading, 
inhumane, cruel or unusual punishment or 
treatment; (he prevention of restricting 
personal liberty without the due process of 
few; and the right not to be twice convicted 
for die same offence [double jeopardy]. 

Obviously tbe above-mentioned rights 
stem from the due preservation of personal 
liberty, qualified by the constitution as a 
natural right entailing, toe court stated, that 
all sanctions, irrespective of tbeir nature, are 
to be applied with immediate effect, and in 
no way retrospectively. 

• The importance of tins ruling lies in the fact 
that citizen's rights and freedoms, 
enumerated by tbe Constitution or specified 
by law, are understood as having 
recognisable international dimensions 
applicable to all individuals regardless of 
their territorial location or geographical 
boundaries. 

The broad language used by the court to . 
assert the universal perspective ofbuman 
rights and freedoms, however, does not 
imply that national traditions and 
fundamental values are to be left in 
abeyance, or to be accorded marginal 
importance. On the contrary, individuals’ 
lights and freedoms must be interpreted and 
assessed in toe light of an international 
perfective dial does not exclude 
considerations of morality, religion and 
patriotism. 
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The new Israeli prime minister changed no 
opinions and broke no new ground in 
Washington. The dye has been cast 
writes James Zogby, marking the be- 
ginning of a dangerous five months 


Netanyahu came to the US, but he did not conquer. He left 
Washington with very few changes in his wake: his supporters 
still support him; his opponents heard nothing to ease their con- 
cerns; and his sceptics remain quite sceptical 
While some Arab commentators were critical of ibe Israeli 
prime minister’s White House reception, the meeting was hard- 
ly a love-fest The US press coverage is interesting in this re- 
gard. One headline commenting on the meeting read, “Face to 
face, yet far apart,” and another, “US and Israelii leaders define 
' differences." Some officials expressed their satisfaction at these 
headlines and both State Department and White House spokes- 
people went to great lengths during daily briefing sessions to 
establish that the US positions on all major issues in the peace 
process have not changed. 

The Clinton administration used the discussion with the Israe- 
li prime minister to lay down several points it views as integral 
to the momentum of the peace process. The US expects that 
agreements reached and commitments made be honoured. It is 
also concerned that Israel avoid provocation on some flash- 
point issues: Hebron, Jerusalem, settlements, and land confisca- 
tion. 

The administration also made clear its concern that the Is- 
raelis lose no time in implementing agreements and beginning 
meaningful and substantial discussions with the Palestinian Au- 
thority. In public and private, the dministration defended the 
Palestinian Authority and Palestinian President Arafat, whom 
they see as working to comply with the Oslo Accords and as 
central to the peace process. 

Also on the Palestinian track, the administration made clear 
that it hopes to see movement on the economic front, noting in- 
dustrial porks, checkpoints, and the entry-points into Egypt and 
Jordan as areas where the Israelis can make immediate progress 
to ease die heavy restrictions on Palestinian commerce. 

The Clinton-Netanyahu press conference that followed their 
private meeting provided some interesting theatre. Netanyahu, 
addressing his constituency in Israel, was uncompromising on 
every position. It was dear that he may make some ac- 
commodations upon his return — but they will be in his own 
good time, and in his way. 

President Clinton, according to most press reports, appeared 
to be both cordial and uncomfortable. While pledging con- 
tinued support for Israel and maintaining his long-standing po- 
litical commitment to refrain from any public criticism of Is- 
rael. his words and behaviour established the foci that there 
were clear differences between the two leaders. At one point, as 
Netanyahu discussed settlements, die president grimaced, 
bringing some laughter from the attending press. 

The next day, Netanyahu appeared triumphant before Con- 
gress. After an embarrassingly undiplomatic five-minute ova- 
_ non. Netanyahu remarked that he could not get an ovation like 
that from his own Knesset Here, again, there were fascinating 
scenes to observe. While Congress stood in wild applause over 
the prime minister's pledge never to see Jerusalem divided, the 
Secretary of State Warren Christopher sat in cold and clearly 
- unappreciative silence. 

The congressional, response was expected. Rabin, during his 
lifetime, had criticised Likud's efforts to organise Congress 
against the peace process. In 1 994, Netanyahu sent what Rabin 
ailed "the gang of three" — Likud operatives to set up a lob- 
bying effort to mobilise some elements of the Jewish com- 
munity and. especially, the Republican leadership in Congress, 
on several issues designed to weaken the peace process (i.e. Je- 
. rusalem, aid to the Palestinians, and the issue of US troops in 
the Golan Heights). 

In large measure, die effects of die "gang of three” were suc- 
cessful and so. in a way. Netanyahu was coming to a "home 
town" audience that had been prepared for his arrivaL 
Some Republicans will make an effort to use their re- 
lationship with the Likud, their support for its Likud agenda, 
and Netanyahu's victory as issues in the 1996 campaign. Their 
goal will be to paint the Clinton administration as too soft in its 
support for Israel, thereby hoping to deny the Democrats the 
majority of the Jewish vote they won in the 1992 election. 

This was re-emphasised during Netanyahu’s New York City 
visit, where he was greeted by the Republican governors of 
New Jersey and New York (whose campaign advisor worked 
on Netanyahu's campaign), the Republican mayor of New 
York City, and die Republican presidential nominee Bob Dole. 
After their brief meeting. Dole noted to the press that a Dole 

• administration would be better for Israel, citing bis effort on Je- 
■ rusalem. die increased support he would give to Israel's missile 
' defence system and the greater pressure hie would bring to bear 

on Syria and Iran. 

■ One of the new prime minister’s most interesting meetings 
occurred on Wednesday before an audience of Arab diplomats, 
journalists, and community leaders. He began his remarks in a 

* most accommodating tone. But during the question and answer 
period, it became clear that, while the tone was softer, the mes- 
sage was vintage hard-line: no to land for peace, no to the divi- 

1 sion of Jerusalem, no to recognition of Palestinian nationalism, 
and a few other no’s along the way. 

His two meetings in New York with Jewish leaders and the 
broader community were equally interesting. A poll released by 
the Israel Policy Forum this week showed that most American 
Jews (by a two-to-one margin) would have voted for Peres, but, 
with Netanyahu's victory, over sixty per cent, view him favour- 
ably and want to give him a chance. At the same time, their 
support for the peace process is undim inis bed and they seem 
willing to give the new prime minister's “gp-it-slow” approach 
a chance. 

The prime minister's meetings with the Jewish community 
reflected those attitudes. Most were simply "star-stiuck” — an 
expected reaction. Some die-hard Likud supporters gloated 
over their victory, while Labour and Peace Now supporters 
stood by, respectful but somewhat concerned. 

The next five months will be dangerous for peace and the 
people of the Middle East In die midst of US elections, par- 
ticularly with Republicans attempting to create a wedge issue 
'over support for Israel, the administration will be cautious in 
charting its course through new waters. It is clear that the US 
has sharp policy differences with the new Israeli government 
and is pressing it to avoid provocation. But it is difficult to 
know what die US reaction will be if provocation does occur. 

Meanwhile, despite any Arab counter-thrust, Likud is mailing 
a determined effort to redefine the US policy debate on several 
Middle East issues. 

Propaganda is what Netanyahu does best, and he was in 
prime form during his visit to Washington. He has long been a 
master at creating slogans and repeating them often enough that 
they not only become convincing but agenda-setting ideas. 

In the new Likud framework, "peace and security" replaces 
“land for peace". “Reciprocity" means Palestinians must act be- 
fore Israel acts; Israel alone will determine when Palestinians 
have acted satisfactorily. “Negotiations with Syria with no pre- 
conditions" means drat Israel will not leave the Golan, would 
prefer to see the Syrian regime changed, and will insist that 
Syria remove “terrorist” groups from Damascus. In reality, rite 
new slogans mean that Israel will sot move forward with the 
peace process. 

Finally, in an effort to redefine the US agenda, Likud is once 
again relying on Congress to cany its load. This, it will be re- 
called, is what Shamir attempted to do after the Gulf War — 
only to be upended by then President Bush. Already there is 
anti-Syria legislation in Congress attempting to punish and iso- 
late that government. 

It will be a dangerous five months. The prime minister’s visit 
changed no one’s opinion and broke no new ground. The mark- 
ers have been placed and die lines drawn. Now will come the 
real tests to see whether or not the peace process can survive in 
any viable state through November. 


,Tke author is president of the Washington-based Arab- 
A meric an Institute. 
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Netanyahu’s reciprocal peace 


"Very successful," is bow Binyamin Netanyahu 
summed up his inaugural trip to fee United 
States as Israel’s prime minister. The Amer- 
icans understand "that a new government has 
been elected with its own policy about how to 
bring peace with security", he said. 

It may be that fee US gov ernm ent is be- 
ginning to understand the new Israeli “peace” 
policy. But whether fee Clinton administration 
likes what it hears is another matter. Netanyahu 
may have wowed Congress wife his skills as an 
orator, but the substance of his message left 
many US officials cold. 

Not only (and contrary to expectations) did 
Netanyahu give the US president no firm dates 
as to when redeployment in Hebron would be- 
gin or when he would deign to meet Yasser Ar- 
afat, he refused to commit himself to any lifting 
of Israel’s four month-old. closure of the Oc- 
cupied Territories, a relatively painless gesture 
which tiie US believes would assuage Arab 
fears during what Clinton described as Israel's 
"period of adjustment”. 

For Palestinians, Netanyahu’s first foreign fo- 
ray punctured every hope that had been invested 
in it. The Israeli leader's insistence before Con- 
gress rtwr Jerusalem would remain an "un- 
divided” capital was largely expected, since it 
has been the stance of every Israeli government 
since 1967. What was not expected was Ne- 
tanyahu’s caveat that a Likud government also 
rules out . any notion of "multiple sovereignty” 
in- the city. 

“We see this as a declaration of war,” said 


For Palestinians, Netanyahu's first foreign foray punctured every 
hope that had been invested in it, writes Graham Usher 


fee PLO’s most senior official in Jerusalem, 
Faisal Husseini, because what Netanyahu “is 
saying is that there will be no negotiations on 
Jerusalem”. 

But the real chill was caused by Netanyahu's 
comments on Jewish settlements. In Washing- 
ton, Netanyahu brandished official Israeli fig- 
ures which showed that fee settler population in 
fee West Bank and Gaza had increased by 50 
per cent (from 96,000 in 1992 to 45,000 in 
1996) during the tenure of the Rabin-Peres gov- 
ernment. “We assume that no one’ expects us to 
do less than the Labour government,” jested Ne- 
tanyahu. 

Certainly not the settlers in fee Occupied Ter- 
ritories. On 14 July, fee Council for Jewish Set- 
tlers in Judea, Samaria (the West Bank) and 
Gaza announced that it was presenting plans to 
the Israeli government to increase fee settler 
population in the West Bank to 300,000- 
500,000 "over fee next four years”. When faced 
wife fee plans, Netanyahu tracked down a little 
from the bravado be displayed in Washington, 
but not by much. “We have not yet readied spe- 
cific decisions,” he said. Alarmed by the set- 
tlers' hubris and Netanyahu’s mooted reaction 
to it. on 151uly the US hurriedly d i spa tch ed a 
statement reiterating its stand that Jewish settle- 
ments are a "complicating problem” in fee ne- 


gotiations between Israel and fee Palestinians. 

Arafat took, these blows on the chin, urging 
Palestinians to be “patient* ahead of Ne- 
tanyahu's visit to Egypt on 18 July. Bot there 
are signs feat even fee boundless patience of fee 
PLO leader is starting to wear thin. On Id July, 
Arafat pointedly refused to see Netanyahu's 
chief political advisor. Dare Gold. No reason 
was given other than the cryptic one given by 
the Palestinian National Authority's (FNA) res- 
idential aide, Nabil Abu Rdaineb. "A meeting 
between Arafat and Netanyahu is necessary to 
resume tiie peace process,” he said. 

But Arafat's real anxiety is over what in- 
creasingly appears to be the guiding principle 
behind the Likud’s approach to fee Oslo pro- 
cess. This — expounded at length by Netanyahu 
in Washington — is less “peace with security” 
than the Likud notion of “reciprocity” 

On fee Arab peace tracks, reciprocity means 
that Israel will no longer “accept , the idea that 
peace and terrorism can coexist under one roof* , 
explained Netanyahu in the US. Thus, future ne- 
gotiations with Syria (for instance) are to be 
predicated on the cessation of military opera- 
tions by Hizbullah in occupied South Lebanon. 
On the Palestinian track, reciprocity means feat 
all progress in the Oslo process is pegged to fee 
FNA remedying alleged and Israeli-defined vi- 


olations Of fee pcace agn^^ is no 
mechanism to adoress Israeli violations)- 
The beauty of reciprocity for Netanyahu is 
fear ft not only allows Isfoel to wriggle out of 
international commitments by placing fee oots 
of action or proof on the .Arab states and the 
DMA h also .enables Israel to dictate fee pace 
and fee content of fee several peace p rocesses. ^ 
Reciprocity is becoming operative. On 16 
July, fee Israeli cabinet announced a senes of 
measures to “gradually ease" the cfosme of fee 
Occupied Territories. But the spee d of 'fe e lut- 
ing -*• Israel’s Defence Munster, Yrtzbak Mor- 
deebai, told Egyptian Ambassador to tod, 
Mohammed Bassiomu, on 15 July — tanged on 
the "PNA maintaining a concerted effort against 

“terror in the self-rule areas. Thus should Ar- 
afat proceed with a PNA deciao n to ken fast 
week to release around 600 Palestinian de- 
tainees from its jails, Israeli acmv sources have 
warned *hat this will be interpreted as .Arafat re- 
laxing his grip on Hamas and it may be used as 
a pretext to keep the closure in place. 

How Arafat will deal wife reciprocity is un- 
clear. Wife the Labour goverompit, the PLO 
leader could always sell his adoption of Israel's 
security agenda as the necessary price to further 
the way to a Palestinian state. Buz, wife Likud, 
statehood is nowhere on the horizon, and what 
for Israel is defined as reciprocity is ex- 
perienced by Palestinians as bl ackmail And. 
historically, Palestinians in fee Occupied Ter- 
ritories have always had far less patience than 
their leadership. 


Arafat plays 
waiting game 


Yasser Arafat refused to 
meet top Israeli advisor 
Dore Gold in Gaza this 
week. Instead, he will let 
President Mubarak 
present Palestinian de- 
mands to Netanyahu to- 
day, writes Tarek 
Hassan from Gaza 


. Palestinian President Yasser Arafat 
this week tinned down an Israeli 
proposal to meet Binyamin 
Netanyahu's chief political advisor, 
Dore Gold, in Gaza to discuss 
Palestinian demands ahead of the 
Israeli prime minister's visit to 
Egypt. 

Arafat could not accept such an 
offer, as he had to stress the fact that 
Palestinian positions to be discussed 
during President Mubarak's meeting 
with Netanyahu today in Alexandria 
had to be coordinated with Egypt 
and not Israel Arafat himself ended 
a visit to Cairo last Monday where 
he had extensive talks wife 
Mubarak, Osama El-Baz, fee 
Egyptian president's political 
advisor, and Foreign Minister Amr 
Moussa. 

Tbe Israeli offer to dispatch Dore 
Gold to Gaza must have come as a 
disappointment to Arafat, who 
received Gold some weeks ago at 
his residence in Gaza and told him, 
in die presence of chief Palestinian 
negotiator Mahmoud Abbas (better 
known as Abu Mazen): “You are an 
academic. You do not know us well 
enough, neither do you know how 
to deal with us. You have to stop 
sending people with a theoretical 
understanding of fee Palestinians.” 

The suggestion to send Gold once 
again this week shows one of two 
things: Netanyahu did not get 
Arafat's message, or he chose to 
ignore it Either way, the one sure 
thing is that Palestinians feel that a 
very difficult stage lies ahead for 
them and that their only hope is 
today's meeting between Mubarak 
and Netanyahu. Palestinians see the 
encounter as the final test of 



Israeli soldiers in front of a car covered with slogans protesting the evacuation of Jahafin Bedouin from their fond by Israeli authorities near Maale A4- 
unun settlement In Jerusalem (photo: AFP) 


Netanyahu's willingness to offer a 
glimmer of hope of some progress 


along the Palestinian-Israeli track. 

Arafat’s latest round of meetings in 
Cairo this week has resulted in a 
working paper of 10 Palestinian 
demands that can get the peace 
process going once again. A top 
Palestinian official source told 
Al-Ahram Weekly that fee most 
important items on this document are 
as follows: 

-Demanding that Israel must show 
commitment to fee framework of fee 
peace process represented by the 
principle of land- for- peace and UN 
resolutions 242 and 338. 

-Insisting feat the Palestinians have 
carried out their obligations as 
stipulated in fee accords and that 
reciprocity means that fee Israelis 
must complete theirs, including 


redeployment in Hebron, a safe 
passage between Gaza and the West 
Bank, and tiie second stage of 
redeployment in West Bank villages. 
In this context, the Palestinians reject 
Netanyahu's proposal to link 
geographically settler areas in the 
centre of Hebron wife the Kiryat Arba 
settlement and the Ibrairimi Mosque. 
Instead, the Palestinians want the road 
linking KJryat Arba wife the centre of 
the city to be controlled by joint 
Palestinian-Israeli security patrols, 
rather than by the Israelis exclusively . 

-Safeguarding Palestinian 

institutions in Jerusalem. 

-Halting settlement construction 
programmes. 

Res uming the final -status talks. 

-Drawing up a time schedule for 


fulfilling obligations stipulated in the 
agreement, especially wife regard to 
political . prisoners and the safe 
passage. 

-Lifting many of tiie restrictions 
imposed • on the Palestinians, 

. including the economic blockade and 
the military siege. 

There seems to be complete 
agreement between fee Palestinians 
and the Egyptians on all these items, 
and it is almost certain that when 
Mubarak meets Netanyahu today in 
Alexandria be will discuss these 
issues wife him. Whether Netanyahu 
will have something positive to say 
on any of these fronts is sametiling 
that remains . to be seen. The most 
positive thing he can offer is to show 
willingness to discuss all these issues 


directly with Arafat. 

It is no secret that Netanyahu's 
Foreign Minister David Levy is 
trying to bring about a meeting 
between Arafat and Netanyahu, and 
that the latter has so far been very 
cagey on fee subject Nabil Abu 
Radi n eb, the Palestinian National 
Authority’s presidential aide, 
however, believes that this meeting 
will take place eventually although 
he does not know when or where. 

One person Israeli Arafat is more 
likely to meet in the near future is 
Meretz Party leader Yossi Sand, 
who Palestinian sources say has 
asked to come to Gaza to bring a 
message of support to Arafat from 
the camp of fee doves in Israel. This 
in itself is revealing. 


Battle to defend Orient House 


When he bolds bis first ever meeting with vis- 
iting Israeli Prime Minister Binyamin Ne- 
tanyahu in Cairo today, President Hosni Mu- 
barak is expected to present him wife a list of 
Palestinian demands. Prominent among these is 
the demand that the Israeli government cease its 
attempts to close down Orient House, fee head- 
quarters of the Palestinian delegation to fee 
peace talks and fee symbol of Palestinian polit- 
ical presence in Arab East Jerusalem. 

Hours before Israeli Prime Minister Binyamin 
Netanyahu arrives in Egypt for talks wife Pres- 
ident Hosni Mubarak, Faisal Al-Husseini, the 
Palestinian negotiator responsible for Jerusalem 
telephoned Osama El-Baz. Mubarak's chief po- 
litical advisor, to urge Egypt to include the issue 
of Orient House on the agenda of talks, a top 
aide of Al-Husseini told Al-Ahram Weekly. 
Husseini was reassured that Egypt planned to 
raise fee issue in the Mubarak-N etan yahu talks. 

Last March, the outgoing Israeli government 
used a 1980 Knesset law, under which it of- 
ficially annexed East Jerusalem, to prohibit tiie 
Palestinian National Authority (PNA) from op- 
erating in the building that it c laims lies on Is- 
raeli territory. The new Likud government has 
been tougher in following this policy. 

During his recent visit to fee United Stales, 
Netanyahu unravelled his own conditions for fee 
resumption of peace talks. Heading the list was 
fee closure of the offices of all the “Palestinian 
institutions operating from within Jerusalem, on 
fee top of which conies Orient House.’* 

The Israeli government says that fee Pal- 
estinians' hosting of talks with visiting foreign 
dignitaries in Orient House is a violation of Is- 
raeli-Palestinian agreements. The declaration of 
principles, signed in 1993, bans the Palestinian 
self-rule authority from conducting activity in 
the Holy City until its future is determined in fi- 
nal status negotiations. 

Israel’s hardline government informed foreign 
diplomats that a visit to Orient House will deny 
them official welcome in Israel. Furthermore, 


Palestinians 
and Arabs are 
resolved that 
Orient House 
will not be shut 
down, and that 
their road to 
Jerusalem will 
remain open. 
Sherine Bahaa 

reports 



Israeli police have enforced tight security meas- 
ures around the house. These measures, “have 
hindered Palestinian citizens and foreign vis- 
itors, who are mostly peace advocates, from en- 
tering the bouse,” Rami Tahboub, Orient House 
spokesman, told fee Weekly. 

Last week. Israel notified French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Hervfe de Chare tie that be 
should not schedule a visit to fee house during 
his trip to the region planned for later this week. 
In response, the French Ministry of Foreign Af- 
faire declared that de Charette will freely decide 
his own schedule. 

Meanwhile, Israeli authorities summoned for 
questioning seven members of parliament in Je- 
rusalem for participating in PNA activities from 
inside Jerusalem. Hanan Ashrawi, minister of 
higher education, and Ahmed Korei, speaker of 
the Palestinian parliament, who were among the 
seven, were infuriated by fee decision and de- 
scribed it as a violation of Palestinian rights. 

Palestinian President Yasser Arafat has re- 
jected the Israeli attempts to shur down die 
house. He reiterated the fact that Orient House 
is the main headquarters of the Palestinian del- 


egation to the peace negotiations. 

Palestinian institutions which are not directly 
connected with fee PNA are still permitted to 
function in Jerusalem. The Palestinians insist 
that Orient House falls under this category. 
“They do not have the right to halt the house's 
activities. It is an old mansion that operated dur- 

S the time of [fee fast] Likud government, and 
ire and. after Oslo [signed in 1993] up till the 
present day,” Faisal Al-Husseini, the Palestinian 
negotiator responsible for fee issue of Jerusalem 
in fee peace talks, told die Weekly. 

It was in the Orient House that former US Sec- 
retary of State James Baker held talks wife Ash- * 
rawi and Al-Husseini, in their capacity as mem- 
bers of the Palestinian delegation to the Madrid 
peace conference. 

In a letter to Joergen Holst, the late Norwegian 
foreign minister in 1993, then Israeli Foreign 
Minister Shimon Peres assured Holst, who was 
acting as fee chief mediator of the Oslo Accords, 
that he would allow Palestinian, institutions in 
the city to continue operating: Howeyer, the Li- 
kud government denies feat ft is bound by the 
contents of. this letter, saying they do not form 


part of the Oslo Accords. 

This new controversy over Orient House is yet 
another aspect to perhaps the most contentious 
isspe that Palestinian and Israeli negotiators 
face: the final status of Jerusalem. "The issue of 
Jerusalem is supposed to be discussed now in 
die final status talks. But by such a decision, Is- 
rael is annulling all that has been achieved; 
things will go back to what they were like be- 
fore the peace process, Le. a state of war. The 
closure of Orient House is a clear message fe*t 
Jerusalem is not part of fee peace process,” Al- 
Hnssemi said 

Pa lestinian s say Israel has worked ever since 
its occupation of East Jerusalem in the June 
1967 War, to Judaise the Arab city — by in- 
oeasing its Jewish population, erasing the city’s 
Pale stinian character and neglecting its infra- 
structure. "They will always try to Judaise Je- 
rusalem and recent measures a gains t Orient 
House are one step along feat road,” said Ai- 
Hussemi. “However, fee deeply rooted Pal- 
estinian character of Jerusalem and the attach- 
ment of Palestinians to their land, in addition to 
Arab and international support, will all help us 
m this confrontation.” 

Israeli attempts to erase the Palestinian Arab 

i^ acter ^ as ? J cros &lem have been re- 
fejfeess. Successive Israeli ad minis trations. 

22* jt a ? 0ur or.LUcud, have forced Pal- 
fistuuans to leave their land and encouraged teas 

ri a tt°S^ 0f ® “*■** settlements spe- 
^ereettd around East Jerusalem. The settle- 
ments, looking much like fee newer areas of 
west Jerusalem, symbolise fee siege under 

b.™ 

^ Pal ^ J v ? ce -from Orient House 
S* *e Arab part of Je- 
malan to be the rebaous, political and ec- 
onrauc capital of an independent Palestinian 
■ DOt ** ^ leTtced whatever 

tSiW^ ° hawks," said 
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tresident Mubarak's 
feit to Ankara last 
reek succeeded in 
©sing tensions in 
Arab-T urkish 
hlations. Khaled 
tawoud reviews the 
nsutts of the visit 


President Hosni Mubarak’s' visit ; 
to Turkey last week -crone amidst 
a flutry of intense Egyptian dip- 
lomatic activity aimed at bol- - 
storing foe -Arab position in ■■the 
Middle East peace - process and 
face up to-tbe extremism -of the 
new Israeli government 

The- hardline statements of 
newly elected right-wing Israeli- 
Prime Minister Binyamin Ne-" 
tanyahu, and particularly the ones 
made during Iris visit to Washin g- . 

- ton which ended on Sunday, have 
apparently convinced Arab conn- - 
tries that- they urgently need: to 
coordinate their positions if they 
are to pressure Israel -into, adher- 
ence to what the Arabs and Is- 

Zurab leadere^ire as 

was reflected in tbej final state- 
maxt. of tie Cairo Aiab Sunrarit 

- issued on 21 Jane,' ipat' in order 
to concentrate on the central is- - 
she of - Tw^gnriariony -dj/ith Israel, 
■they should try to neutralise con- 

J Aids with their non- Arab neigh- 
bours, particularly Turkey and 
Iran. . 

Signs of detexioration m Turk- 
ish- Arab relations emerged fol- 
lowing the spring- of -a military 
agreement between Ankara and - 
Tef Aviv earlier this year. The 
a&eemhat was sharply criticised 
by Sjjtrra which succeeded in cal- . 
Iyipg Aiabsupportto collectively 
caH’:igxm; Turkey, to reconsider 
the accord. 

i-Arab suspicions towards Tur- 
kw jncreascd further following 
Wertem reparte that- the military 
agreement was part of a projected 
nrifitary pact which would in- 
clude: TuriKy, Israel aod-Jordan. 
JBtif Presidefit 'Mubarak's visir to l ’ 
.Ttixkey managed to gatanendto . 
’aBJdf./of l;,tjus cdntrov«sy; con- . 


ceming this • 

Following his talks with Turkish 
President Suleiman Demire], Mu- 
barak announced m a. joint press 
conference that be was convinced 
the military agreement was not part 
-of a wider pact and was not di- 
rected against any Arab -country. 

' He endorsed the Turkish stand that 
the agreement was to provide joint 
training for pilots from Israel and 
Turkey and that Ankara had signed 
- many srmn«r agr eemen t s with oth- 
er countries. - • 

Asked if Turkey had agreed to 
Arab demands' to reconsider its 
agreement with Israel, Mubarak 
said: “President Demirel confirmed 
to me that his country would not 
. get , involved in any - anti-Arab al- 
liance and would not establish a 
pact against any country. What I 
onderatood arid was convinced of is 
that . military agreements like the 
one wifo Israel were -signed with 
many countries and are. aim ed at 
training.”- . , 

■ Turkish sources in Ankara were 
. quoted by. news agencies as saying 
-that they had not ruled out the pos- 
sibility that President Mubarak was 
given the chance to look at ..a copy 
of foe Turidsh-Israeli agreement to 
calm Arab fears. Egyptian Foreign 
. Minister Amr Moussa made a visit 
to Turkey last month and was pre- 
sented with the same assurances by 
Turkish officials. Nonetheless, 'Mu- 
barak had said before jbos visit to 
Ankara that the picture remained 
unclear to him. Mubarak's affirm*-, 
turn last week that the militaiy' 
agreement was not the forerunner 
of a more wide-ranging pact in- 
dicated he had received strong ev- ’ 
idence from Turkish officials to 
dris effect - 

Shortly before Mubarak's visit, , 
most Arab countries, including Syr- 


1 ia, expressed optimism that a 
’• breakthrough would be 

- achieved in Turkish- Arab re- 
lations following foe acces- 
sion of Necmettin Erbakan, 
leader of the - pro-Islamist 
Welfare Party, to the post of 

- prime minister of Turkey in a 
coalition government Er- 

has for a long time ex- 
pressed his desire to improve 
relations with Syria and, in- 
deed, all Arab and Muslim 
routines. 

' Although Erbakan heavily 
L oned down his strong crit- 
icism of Turkey's close link 
o the Western NATO mii- 
tary alliance alter assuming 
' iffice, in line with the condi- 
ions agreed upon with his co- 
lition partner, foe liberal 
'ansu Oiler, he is still ex- 
pected to work on developing 
'urkey’s relations with Arab 
□d Muslim countries. 

' ; The Syrian ambassador to 
mkara was the first reprc- 
mtative of a foreign country 
i> congratulate. Erbakan on 
is new position and, one day 
. . Her Mubarak’s visit, T urkis h 
ewspapers published reports 
onfirming that a delegation 
rin the Welfare Party had 
isitod Damascus to prepare 
br. a visit by the Turkish pre- 

tier. President Hosni Mubarak, left, shakes hands with Turkish Chief of Staff Geri. Ismail Karadayi as Turkey’s Islamist-oriented new premier Necmettin- 

■ Moussa, who accompanied Erbakan looks on, during a welcoming ceremony for Mubarak in Ankara last Thursday (photo AP) 

Mubarak on his visit to An- 



ara, has even indicated that con- 
icts are already being made be- 
veen Syria and Turkey in an 
itempt to resolve their differences. 
Lsked if Egypt was mediating be- 
tween the . two countries, Moussa 
jiplied that Cairo was ready to per- 
<*m such a role. "But I believe 
rat Turkey is ready and so is Syria 


to improve relations, and I do not 
think they need mediation.” he 
said. 

During his meeting with Mu- 
barak, foe Turkish president com- 
plained bitterly about foe support 
Syria provides Kurdish rebels in 
Turkey, particularly the Kurdistan 
Workers' Party led by Abdullah 


Oglan. “The leading terrorist 
[Oglan] can be found in Syria. He 
lives there.” Demirel said in his 
joint news conference with Mu- 
barak. “Syria should stop its sup- 
port for foe terrorists. This is our 
demand and we have raised this is- 
sue in the; talks with my brother 
President Mubarak." 


While being harsh on what be la- 
belled “terrorism". Demirel sound- 
ed more understanding on the issue 
of water, another major point of 
dispute between Syria and Turkey. 
He said Turkey had no intention to 
cut off Syria's share of water from 
foe Euphrates river and that this is- 
sue should not negatively effect re- 


lations between the two coun- 
tries. 

Officials from Syria and Tur- 
key, as well as Iraq, are expected 
to resume meetings soon to dis- 
cuss foe water issue. Tbey.ha'tfe 
expressed optimism that an un- 
derstanding can be reached be- 
tween foe three sides. . ■> . 





Libya's latest warm gestures towards the 
French may trigger a conflict of interests 
among western powers, reports.Rasha Saad 


A significant shift in Libyan diplomacy occurred last 
week when French magistrate Jean-Louis Bruguiere, 
a specialist mteaorism, was welcomed by Libyan au- 
thorities to investigate foe bombing of a French airlin- 
er over foe Sahara desert in September 1 989. 

Tripoli bad turned away Bruguiere in 1992 when he 
arrived aboard a French warship. This time, after the 
magistrate flew to the Tunisian island of Djerin be- 
fore continuing by road to Tripoli, Libyan authorities 
pennittedium to probe the detraction of the French 
UTA aiiiine’s DC-8 in- which 170 people were killed. 

The destruction of the UTA airline r occurred at the 
height of tension between France and Libya over 
Chad, where the two countries' armies dashed re- 
peatedly in the 1970s and 1980s. Chad, a former 
French colony, asked Paris several times for help to 
fight incursions by Hbytm-backed forces. 

In 1991, Bruguiere issued four international arrest 
warrants for Abdallah Senoussi, the brother-in-law of 
Libyan President Muammar Gaddafi; Abdallah Elaz- 
ragh, a diplomat who was posted in Brazzaville at the 
time of the bombing; and secret service officers Ib- 
rahim Naeli and Musbah Arbas. - 

The UN Security Council imposed an air embargo 
and arms and diplomats sanctions on Libya for its re- 
fusal to turn over suspects wanted in connection with 
the UTA blast and the 1988 bombing of PanAm 
flight 103 over Lockerbie, Scotland, which killed 270 
people. Libya argues tint there Is no extradition treaty 


with any of foe countts involved in foe bombings. 

But recent developments are believed to portend 
similar developments o foe Lockerbie track. 

In a telephone infoview with AI-Ahram Weekly 
from his office in Tribli, Ibrahim Legwell, foe law- 
yer of the two Lib] □ suspects in the Lockerbie 
bombing, expressed h: hope font the latest Libyan in- 
itiative will have a pi itive impact on foe Lockerbie 
issue. “The Libyan si : proved its goodwill and ac- 
cepted the visit of the ranch magistrate on foe prin- 
ciple of judicial rnand e,” he said “We hope that foe 
same principle can bt applied with the US and foe 
UK concerning the L rkerbie issue. Meanwhile, we 
are looking for a neuti country to host the trial.” He 
added 

Eadter this month, 5 ufo Africa offered to host foe 
trial of die two Libya suspects. Jim Swire, spokes- 
man for the UK relai es of the Lockerbie victims, 
confirmed the families agreement. The Arab League 
also offered to hold ti trial in the UN International 
Court of Justice in H ;ue with Scottish judges en- 
forcing Scottish laws, otb suggestions were rejected 
by foe US and foe U which insist on bolding the 
trial either in Scotland r the US. 

Hassan Nafe'a, a pi fessor of political science at 
Cairo University, said hat if Libya is able to con- 
vince France of its ini cence in foe UTA bombing, 
there would be a bn kthrough on foe Lockerbie 
trade 


“The solidarity among France, UK and die US is a 
powerful front against Libya. If Libya is able to 
create a divide between foe three- parties there will be 
little fear of any intensification of the sanctions. 
Moreover, in the future it might persuade France to 
support lifting the sanctions,” Nafe'a said 

Gaddafi's goodwill gesture towards foe French may 
be interpreted as foe first step towards solving the 
Lockerbie issue while securing Libya's sovereignty, 
said Abdel-Samie Zeineddin, an Egyptian diplomat 
“The flexible attitude which Libya showed towards 
France is a practical example that is in line with foe 
Libyan approach to foe Lockerbie issue. The feet that 
Libya agreed to receive the French magistrate, rather 
than extraditing foe four suspects, demonstrated Lib- 
ya’s insistence on its sovereignty," he explained. 

Nafe'a believes that France is convinced that foe 
US is manipulating the latest developments in foe 
Middle East for its own benefit. He gave foe example 
of foe second Gulf war when France joined the US- 
led forces against Iraq. According to Nafe’a, France 
felt the US reaped most of the benefits of that al- 
liance. This feeling was intensified once Jacques Chi- 
rac became president of France and adopted a Gaul- 
list policy of independence, Nafe’a added. 

The independent French stance was very clear when 
Paris supported the Arabs during the latek Israeli ag- 
gression on Lebanon and the Qana massacre. Jt was 
also clear in its dealing with the Libyan issue. 


Now that foe right-wing Likud leader Binyamin Ne- 
tanyahu is Israel’s Prime Minister. Arabs are re- 
organising their ranks — another reason why France 
is reassessing its Arab interests. 

Farouq Abu Eissa, head of the Arab Lawyers Fed- 
eration, stressed that foe Lockerbie issue is a political 
rather than a legal one. He added that Libya is the 
victim of the conflict of interests between Europe and 
foe US. 

“The US, which monopolises most of foe oil in foe 
region, wants a reserve stock and it would like to 
maintain an advantage over foe European countries,” 
Abu Eissa stated. 

Abu Eissa criticised US attempts to prevent Eu- 
ropean countries, from dealing with Libya under the 
UN sanctions while it does not obstruct American 
companies from pursuing relations with Libya. 

“US companies sfeek to monopolise foe Libyan mar- 
ket so that when Libya surrenders to foe pressure of 
foe sanctions, foe US will have the upper hand.” he 
explained. 

The Arab Lawyere Federation has backed foe Lib- 
yans on the Lockerbie issue from the beginning. It es- 
tablished an executive bureau in Cairo to supervise 
developments in foe issue. 

The Federation will be holding a seminar in London 
to “clarify Libya's legal position and expand foe cir- 
cle of sympathisers and supporters of foe Libyans to 
end foeir suffering under the sanctions.” 


Another falad year 


Las* December Kuwait signed the 
Convention Against Torture, the 
International Covenant . .on Civil and 
Political Rights and the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social . and 
Cultural Rights. Meanwhile, two other 
Arab countries abolished their state 
security courts and' mother six passed 
general and specific amnesties which 
resulted in the release of several thousand 
political prisoners. 

These were among the more positive 
developments sited by the 1995-*96 report 
of the Arab Organisation for Human 
Rights (AOHR). Not all is rosy for 
human rights in .the. Arab 'world, however, 
according to the 336-page rqxnt 

The report's overall conclusions point 
to a continuous deterioration of legal 
safeguards, gross violations of human 
rights, foe escalation of violence arid 
counter-violence and more restrictions 
imposed on a number of basic freedoms 
in a large num ber of countries in the Arab 
world. 

Since both 1995 and 1996. have been 
election years in many. Arab countries, the 


report monitored the various elect! il and 
constitutional amendments whicj were 
enforced to favour foe perpetuatioi of the 
status quo in foe ballot 
In Algeria, prior to the pres ential 
elections, 20 new clauses were ailed to 
foe . . electoral law, . depriving irious 
potential candidates from non rating 
themselves. Last December,- Si anese 
President Omar Bashir ratif d a 
constitutional decree stipulating t it the 
president is to be elected from a j amber 
of candidates by direct popular v{b and 
that the winner must gam more foi half 
of tiie votes cast. In preparation ir the 
upcoming Lebanese election a 
constitutional amendment extern du the 
preadentiaTteanfar another three yfcrs. 

The results of most elections o the 
region, said the report have only fttified 
a monopoly of power and facilkatti the 
retreat from political plurality to a 
one-party system in practice, even faiArab 
countries that have officially abarioned 
monopoly politics. ' i 

“The electoral processes m most oibese 
elections were fainted with variousjypes 


Despite some positive constitutional and legal 
developments, human rights violations in the re- 
gion are still a fact of life. Amira Howeidy re- 
views this year's AOHR report 


of vote-rigging or influencing the results 
in advance in order to subvert foe true will 
of the electorate," according to foe AOHR 
report. 

Palestinian council elections were held 
in the self-rule areas, under the ceiling of 
foe Oslo agreement, depriving a large 
number of Palestinians living in exile 
(more than 54 per cent) from practicing 
foeir right to participate, the report noted. 
Sudanese elections were held under a 
comprehensive ban on political parties and 
a total absence of constitutional 
procedures. And the AOHR monitored a 
very violent electoral process in Egypt 
which resulted in the lolling of 50 people 
and. the wounding of approximately 200 
more. 

But the report emphasised that the most 
vicious violation of the year remains foe 
Israeli aggr ession against Lebanon and the 
massacres perpetrated against civilians in 
southern Lebanon, especially in the village 
of Qana which resulted in the killing of 
more than 200 men, women and children. 
The report also documented the continuing 
forced occupation of Arab land in Syria 


and Lebanon and foe violation of foe 
rights of civilians in foe occupied areas. 

A special section of the report is 
devoted to the rights of the Palestinian 
people which have “continued to be 
severely abused by the Israeli occupation 
authority" which “blatantly refuses to 
acknowledge foe Palestinian right of 
return while it promotes Israeli settlement, 
violates international humanitarian law, 
and runs roughshod over Israeli 
obligations under the self-rule 
agreement” 

The report noted that Israel has 
continued to assassinate leaders of foe 
Palestinian resistance abroad — namely 
Fathi El-Shaqaqi and Yehia Ayyash. 

Another concern voiced by the report is 
the increase of violence and terrorism by 
political groups propagating Islamist 
slogans. This reached its peak in Algeria 
where semi-official sources place foe 
number of victims at 50,000 since the 
outbreak of violence in 1992. 

In Egypt, the confrontation between the 
security forces and the armed militant 
Islamist groups claimed 280 lives, a 25 


per cent increase from the previous year. 

The aggravation of the confrontation 
between governments and militant 
opposition groups went hand-in-hand 
with an increase in gross violations of a 
number of other basic rights. The 
AOHR pointed out that in a number of 
Arab countries, detention campaigns 
and foe incidence of torture increased 
both as a means to force confessions 
and as retribution against political 
opposition. 

In its conclusion, foe report emphasises, 
os it does every' year, foe dangerous 
conditions in which human rights activists 
in the Arab World must operate. There are 
few safeguards for such people as Arab 
regimes continue to hinder a proposed 
international declaration on the legal 
obligations of governments to respect 
human rights work and uphold foe rights 
of human rights activists. 

For the third report running, the AOHR 
expressed its sorrow for foe “involuntary 
disappearance” of Mansour El-Kikhia, a 
member of its board of trustees, more than 
two and a half years ago. 



JOURNALISTS several Arab states are suffering 
from the detrimei al effects of recently-passed leg- 
islation restricti > press, freedoms. This has 
alarmed both th Arab Organisation for Human 
Rights (AOHR) a 1 foe Arab Press Union (APU). 

Last week APT issued a report which monitored 
foe recent “escal ion” of “attacks” against Arab 
journalists. The r sort listed six countries, namely 
Algeria, Egypt,., atar, Kuwait, Jordan and Pal- 
estine, which the nion charged both “hindered foe 
freedom of tjbe.pt is* and threatened Arab journal- 
ists. . ; 

. While foe live ‘ of Algerian reporters remain 
threatened. Says i * report the Algerian press suf- 
fers from the rise n printing costs, thus disturbing 

foepnnt 

ing process' of ii ivspapers. ' 

A more severe se was the sudden decision tak- 
en by foe Qatari'pvemment to ban Al-Sharq daily 

■ ■■■ ■ i £■ - 1 - L&uiinA v* miklinltiwl 


reports which the authorities considered “harmful 
to a neighbouring country.” Al-Sharq published an 
article three weeks ago whicb referred to Saudi 
Arabia. 

The Kuwaiti government, according to APU, 

took similar measures when it withdrew the weekly 
newspaper Al-Sabbaq 's licence without revealing 
the reasons, “triggering alarm for the margin of 
freedom the Kuwaiti press enjoys which had pre- 
viously distinguished it from the regional press", 
the report said. 

In foe case of Egypt and Jordan, press laws 
have been passed by the parliaments of both 
countries without (he consultation or approval of 
journalists. In Egypt Press Law 93 was only 
abolished .after foe personal intervention of Pres- 
ident Hosni Mubarak. But the report warns, the 
"unrestrained" violence against reporters was re- 
pealed when Magdi Hussein, editor-in-chief of 


beaten by unidentified assailants. 

“In all cases.” says foe report, “it is unacceptable 
as it relates to thuggery and the practice of reckless 
violence which contradicts foe law, order and hu- 
man rights." 

Palestinian journalists, on the other hand, suffer 
from foe “brutality” of the Israeli occupation, foe 
report says, especially in limiting foeir movement. 
Reporters in foe Arab occupied territories are fre- 
quently subject ro siege, the “crudest forms of cen- 
sorship and difficult political. legal, professional 
and security laws." 

This was especially evident during the election 
campaign that preceded foe Israeli elections in May 
when the occupation forces prevented Palestinian 
journalists from entering Jerusalem where most of 
foeir headquarters are based. The APU points out 
that these practices continued and even escalated af- 
ter tfce victory of foe right-wing Likud party “lead 


Israeli poll 

TWO-THIRDS of Israelis still support 
the Middle East peace process, -ac- 
cording to a monthly poll conducted by 
• the Peace Research Centre at Tel Aviv 
1 University. The June poll found 5 foal 
6 T3. per cent of Israelis were in ' favour 
of foe peace process, the same figure 
as in April and only slightly lower than 
May. • ’ 

The results reflect a marked and sur- 
prising stability in Israeli public opin- 
ion towards foe peace process, despite 
foe political upheaval brought about by 
recent elections. The poll also shewed 
. solid support for foe accords which 
launched Palestinian autonomy: 53 per 
cent were in favour while 55 per Cent 
believed Palestinian claims for an- in- 
dependent state were justified. How- 
ever, fewer believed foe isiraeli- 
Palestinian talks would lead to such a 
state. 

Lebanon election- . 

CHRISTIAN opposition leaders,- who 
boycotted Lebanese legislative elec- 
tions in 1992. called for massive par- 
ticipation in next month's elections 
and said past mistakes should not be 
repeated 

A statement read after a five-hour 
meeting on Tuesday of 52 Christian 
Maronite MPs. former cabinet min- 
isters and public figures stressed that 
the boycott had failed to achieve its ob- 
jectives. The boycort was mainly to 
protest Syria’s influence over Leb- 
anon, where Damascus maintains 
35.000 troops . 

Last week Parliament approved a 
new electoral law. 

New sanctions 

THE US SENATE passed a btU on 
Tuesday penalising foreign businesses 
that invest in Iran or Libya, two coun- 
tries included in the State De- 
partment's list of nations supporting 
international terrorism. The US has al- 
ready imposed a unilateral trade. boy- 
cott on these two countries. 

The bill, supported by the Clinton 
administration, outlines sanctions, to be 
imposed on foreign firms that inVest 
over S40 million in the fields of weap- 
ons production, oil industries or avia- 
tion capabilities in the two countries 
The proposed sanctions include de- 
nying export licenses, barring .’LIS 
banks loans of over S10 million a year 
to sanctioned parties and banning US 
government procurement of goods. and 
services from the sanctioned com- 
panies . . . 

Shifting troops 

THE US Defense Department was ex- 
pected to move substantial numbers of 
its troops in Saudi Arabia to a base it 
considers easier to defend against ter- 
rorist attacks. ! 

1 A Pentagon spokesman said the plan, 
which comes in the aftermath of a sec- 
ond bombing that killed 19 Americans 
at a US military housing complex in 
Dhahran on 25 June, was under dis- 

cussion within foe US Central Com- 
mand and with the Saudi officials. The 
spokesman said the US received as- 
surances of full Saudi cooperation in 
protecting US troops, but did not, refer 
to a statement by foe Saudi defense 
minister objecting to foe move of 
around 5.000 US troops stationed in 
Saudi Arabia. 

Who will finance foe relocation is 
yet to be determined. A second com- 
plication is foot US troops based th Ri- 
yadh and urban areas vulnerable to ter- 
rorist attacks are the hardest to move 
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Sirimavo Ratwatte 
Bandaranaike is more 
than an icon of a 
bygone age. She is a 
comforting presence 
in today’s post Cold 
War world. 
Bandaranaike is a 
symbol of continuity 
in rapidly changing 
times. All her peers, 
the founding fathers 
of the Non-Aligned 
Movement, are long 
gone. She has 
survived politically 
over the decades and 
is spearheading the 
fight for peace in her 
war-tom 
island-nation. 

In Colombo, Sri 
Lanka’s octogenarian 
Prime Minister spoke 
to Gamal Nkrumah 
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Sri Lanka’s ethnic Tamil are predominant in the north and east 


Bandaranaike wftiTthe 


in Cairo in 190 


“Mother knows best. " So stated Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike categorically in an exclusive interview 
with Al-Ahram Weekly. In I960 she became the 
world’s first elected woman prime minister. Last 
year, she became the world’s first prime minister to 
serve under her own daughter — Sri Lankan Pres- 
ident Chandrika Kumaratunga. The Indian Ocean 
island is facing exceptionally trying times. Sri Lan- 
ka has been battling Tamil Tiger separatists in the 
north and east of the island since 1983. Mother and 
daughter often react differently to the Tamil Tigers ’ 
snorts. But they both understand that tigers are 
most dangerous when cornered. Using both carrots 
and sticks to quell the Tamil Tigers ' insurrection is 
Kumaratunga ’s instinctive strategy of political sur- 
vival She insists, with her mother’s backing, on a 
political solution. But there are any in her gov- 
ernment and among- her compatriots who yearn for 
a decisive military conclusion to finish off the Tamil 
Tigers. 


“When yon come, we hide; when you stop, we ha- 
rass; when you are in trouble, we attack; when you 
run, we follow." So went Mao Zedong’s maxim. It 
was a strategy adopted by leftist guerrilla fighters 
the wo rld ov er. The Liberation Tigers of Tamil £a- 
lam (LTTE), the Tamil Tigers for short, adopted 
Mao’s tactics in their protracted armed struggle 
with the Sri Lankan central authorities for the crea- 
tion of a separate Tamil nation-state in the Northern 
and Eastemjnovinces of the Indian Ocean island. 
The TamflTigas have bran fighting since 198 3 for 
a separate homeland — Tamil Eakun. The LTTE 
has been the Achilles’ bed of several democrat- 


ically elected Sri Lankan governments — and that 
includes Sirimavo Bandaranaike’s. 

The Tigers’ adept skills at guerrilla warfare are 
proverbial and exceptional — so much so that the 
government forces are now imitating their Maoist 
tactics. Sure enough, for the first rime in 13 years, 
the central government seems to have the upper 
hand in the war with the Tigers. The Sri T nntem 
Armed Forces stormed die Tamil Tigers’ strong- 
holds in the Northern Province after a series of in- 
tensive military operations that began last October.. 
Last December, the Tigers fled the 2^40 square kil- 
ometre Jaffaa Peninsula. On Sunday, they staged 
their most ferocious attack against the Sri Lankan 
army in Jaffna since it fell to government forces. 
The Tigers’ pre-dawn attack heralded a return to 
their notorious hit-and-run tactics. 

Sri Lankan Prime Minister Sirimavo Ratwatte 
Bandaranaike is confident that Sri Lanka is over the 
worse. “Everything is under control. We have man- 
aged to contain the war. But we do not have full 
peace yet,” she assured. “What we now want is 
peace. We must have peace to accelerate the de- 
velopment of our country. There are still some prob- 
lems and we are trying to settle these problems 
through negotiations. You m ust un derstand that it is 
very difficult to talk, to the LTTE. It is almost im- 
possible. We are trying had to persuade them to do 
that. We have put forward new proposals based on a 
devolution package. They want die Northern and 
Eastern provinces se p ara te d from the rest of the is- 
land. We can’t have that We are against the divi- 
sion of our country.” 

Bandaranaike outlined her government’s new dev- 
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A new wav to holiday with Singapore Airlines 


FROM L.E. 6163 FOR 

11 DAYS / 8 NIGHTS SINGAPORE WITH LUXURY CRUISE 
TO KUALA LUMPUR, MEDAN & PHUKET 


With optional extensions 

4 Days / 3 Nights Bangkok For L.E. 334 more 

4 Days/ 3 Nights Penang For L.E. 547 more 

4 Days / 3 Nights Bali ForLE. 1244 more 

4 Days / 3 Nights Hong Kong For L.E. 1514 more 


Also available without the cruise programme _ 


; 12 Days / 9 nights Singapore/Bangkok/Kuala Lumpur 
; 12 Days / 9 nights Singapore/Penang/Bangkok 
; 12 Days / 9 nights Singapore/Bangkok/Phuket ’ 

; 12 Days / 9 nights Singapore/Bangkok/Chiang Mai 
■12 Days / 9 nights Singapona/Bali/Kuaia Lumpur 
I; 12 Days / 9 nights Singapore/Bangkok/Hong Kong 
l; : 12 Days / 9 nights Singapore/Bali/Hong Kong 
12 Days / 9 nights Singapone/Beijing/Penang 

•* 

’■ 12 Days / 9 nights Singapore/Beijing/Bali 
- 15 Days / 12 nights Singapora/Phuket/Bangkok/Chiang Mai 


From L.E. 5409 


From L.E. 5425 


From LE. 5446 


From LE, 5471 


From LE. 6186 


From LE. 6296 


From LE. 6795 


From LE. 6938 


From LE. 7466 


From L.E. 7397 



Only Singapore Ahfines offers three exclusive BIG TOP 747 
flights to Singapore, every Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday 
to connect your SLA Holidays. No matter which holiday yoo 
choose, al SLA Holidays provide unmatched value for your 
money, combining quality hotels with sightseeing tours A 

s ^. holid ays i. 


For further details please contact your travel qgents or SINGAPORE A1RUNES at 5750276 


olutipo package. “We acknowledge that Sri Lanka Sinhalese efrauvin 

is a multi-ethnic, multi-lingual pluralistic society. Tamil and Sinhalc 

But we are a small island. Sri Tjmlnt must remain a homes. The Janat 

united island to be economically viable. We shall mer Marxist-Len 

have nine new regional councils to facilitate the into a Sinhalese u 

devolution of power to foe provinces,” die ex- in the late 1970s, 

plained. But the Tamils of northern and eastern Sri olence. It was m t] 

Lanka want still more power to be devolved to foe victory in 1977. J 

provinces. Under die new constitution, Sri l-anlta is or the National .W 

perceived as an “indissoluble union of regions” — a other Sinhalese^ 

phrase ingeniously borrowed from the Australian that metamorpbo! 

Constitution. The Sri T .-mlran premier was adamant force. Sri Lanka's 

that the new dispensation will create peace and har- as the main perpe 

mony. Tamil violence wj 

One cannot give a broad-brush summary of Ban- society in Sri Lanl 
daranaike’s long life and chequered political career. Kumaratunga hi 
True, she is often celebrated as the world's first from her mainly S 

woman prime minister, and in the Third World, her war to an end by i 

name evokes the ideals of a golden age — the na- the Tigers. Her me 

tionai liberation era. Above all, Bandaranaike is a war be won, but p 

-survivor. In a summery sari of pink and baby blue she advise her p 

with intricate floral patterns, Bandaranaike looked your mother’s mis 

the picture of health when 1 met her in her official advice to my daugl 

residence, Rosmead Place. There were no signs of Kumaratunga *s i 

the stroke that rendered her bed-ridden for a couple Province and Jaffa 
of months two years ago. Except for a bandaged lowed last week b; 
right foot, thanks to an ill-advised visit to a ho- Province. The Tan 
meopathic medical practitioner in Singapore last ee in the Eastern 1 
year, she is in fine health. the Jaffaa Tamils 

Bandaranaike’s gestures betray a rare clarity of very names Baltic 
mind, a zest fix’ life and an admirable political acu- ative of die island's mos 
men exceptional for a woman in ber eighties. Un- week, the Tigers infilte 
like the other founding fathers of the Non-Aligned game reserve, the Yala l 
Movement (NAM), Egypt’s Gamal AbdeJ-Nasser, ger suicide bombing of 
Ghana's Kwame Nkrumah, Indonesia’s Ahmed Su- lombo on 3 1 January, i 
fcxmto, India’s Nehru and Yugoslavia’s Josef Broz riously affected to 
Tito, she is still in office. The crowning of her un- keeping away from 
failing efforts for the promotion of NAM came in lieis complain tha 
1976, when Bandaranaike was unanimously elected 20 per cent 
chairman of the Summit Conference of Non- Skirmishes in Yi 
Aligned Nations. Bandaranaike’s name was pro- try's image as one 
posed by the late president of Egypt, 

Anwar Sadat, the late president of 
Cyprus, Archbishop Makarios, and . 

India’s late Premier Indira Gandhi. • 

For the very first time NAM was ' 
headed by a woman. 

Bandaranaike has- never had the 
acerbity and ice-cold aloofness of In- 

dira Gandhi, the slyness and in- - . 'V- |l|d 

sincerity of Golda Meir, the ma- 1 ^ 

levolence and mendacity of Margaret 
Thatcher, or even the glamour and 
feminine mystique of Benazir Bhut- 
to. Brisk and business-like, . Ban- ! . '.' V 

daianaike is above all a practical and ^ 

professional politician. She knows •' 

when to step onto centre stage and _ . ' 

when to bow out gracefully. She also „„ . . , 

knows how to draw the applause. Everything is Ufid&r COnti 

She has been through rough times, the war. But we do not hax 

11 s ome problems and we are 
is said that her stroke was directly re- .. ^ . . 

lated to her quarrel with ber only son, through negotiations ... It L 
Anura. He had joined the opposition 
United National Party (UNP). UNP 
leader and fanner Premier RanO 

Wkkremesiqghe Iras warned that his party does not hideaways. Sri Lanl 
favour the federal arrangement envisaged in Ku- island into a low-bu 
maratunga’s peace deal and has threatened to pull out Hon. The number < 

of the multi-party parliamentary panel studying the ka’s main tourist 
constitutional reforms. dropped to 20,500 

Bandaranaike would have been a happier woman — a fail of 44 per < 

had she had her son by her side. But Bandaranaike figure. British tou 

is not a woman who succumbs to self-pity. She has same period n urn be 

an iron will. It was at the instigation of fanner Sri per cent from. 1995 

l^nkan President Junius Richard Jayewaxdene that week announced a : 

all her legitimate civic rights were withdrawn far hotels threatened \ 

seven long years. Today ber son is a back-bench drop in the numbei 

member of the Sri Lankan parliament, always op- country. The privat 

posing his mother and his sister. President Chan- rupees ($2.2 milfioi 

drika Bandaranaike Kumaratunga. Anuta’s in- well dreerved imagi 

subordination to his mother has been one of die Ethnic violence ai 
most trying of Ban d aranaik e ’s many tribulations. in 1956, 1977, 19 

Bandaranaike purs much of die present economic formed soon after f 

troubles of Sri Lanka down to die regime of former 1983- Militant Tam 

President Ranasinghe Premadasa and Iris pre- ingin Lebanon’s Bt 

decessor Jayewardene. She also sees Premadasa's 3 Nadu state across 

initial arming of the Tamil Tigers as a faux pas. By September 1984 
"We are still suffering the 31 effects of Premadasa's hakaran had publisl 
foolish and brash decision,” she said. I» the war shell. War Cry, a r 
zone, and in die island at large, mafias and criminal graphic description 
rackets encouraged illegal kissippan, or moonshine dong’s tactics and 
distillation of liquor and marijuana cultivation, and Bieu Phu and vivid 
the black economy boomed. .Minhaudthe legent 

Inter-communal tension erupted in die ’70s, ciil- - - Militant Tamils c 
minating in the July and August 1983 anti-Tamil ri- mg Sri Lanka Freed 
ots which broke out sporadically throughout Sri mg a climate where 
T — 1 — **— "~l lilf own WfLyPTmL Kv s nlumlict muntrv. 


Sinhalese chauvinists and 1 is of thousands of both 
Tamil and Sinhalese peopl were driven from their 
homes. The Janata Virouk Penmma (JVP), a for- 
mer Marxist-Lerrinist orgnisation which turned 
into a S inhal ese ultra-naticfalist paramilitary group 
in the late 1970s, was the fain instigator of flic vi- 
olence. It was m this contet that the UNP swept to 
victory in 1977. Jatika Sdaka Sangramzya (JSS), 
or the National .Workers! ionisation, was yet an- 
other Sinhales*>doTmrKiH^sociaIist-oricnt^gxoiq> 
that metamorphosed intoian anti-Tamil militant 
force. Sri Lanka’s Tamils bw the JSS and the JVP 
as the main perpetrators oj the indiscriminate anti- 
Tamil violence which uddfmined the multi-ethnic 
society in Sri Lanka. f 
Kumaratunga has comri under intense pressure 
from her mainly Sinhalesronstituency to bring the 
war to an end by impost n^a military conclusion on 


under intense pressure 
»nstimency to bring the 
a military conclusion on 
the Tigers. Her mother kpArsih^t not only must the 
war be won, but peace tromust be wOh. How does 
she advise her prerideajdaughter? “Learn from 
your mother’s mistakes, : le chuckled. “Thar is my 
advice to my daughter.” 

Kumaratunga *s military ) (Tensive in the Northern 
Province and Jaffaa Praia da in December was fol- 
lowed last week by anoti< 1 offensive in the Eastern 
Province. The Tamils of. atticaloa and Trincpmal- 
ee in the Eastern Pro via have few affiliations to 
the Jaffaa Tamils of tfr Northern Province. The 
veiy names B atticaloa a l Trincomaiee are evoc- 


xotic tourist haunts: Last 
■d the country’s largest 
tionai Park. A Tamil Ti- 
re Central Bank in Co- 
ling 91 people, has se- 


riously affected tourism rich many tonr operators 
keeping away from die l dian Ocean island Hote- 


:y has ' dr opped below 


jound to harm the coun- 
rorld’s most sought-after 




“ Everything is under control.. 7 e ha\‘e managaed to contain 
the war. But we do not have fu l peace yet... There are still 
some problems and we are try ig to settle these problems 
through negotiations... It is dij icult to talk to the Tigers” 


hideaways. Sri Lankan'd 
island into a low-budget 


thorities aim at turning the 

last-minate tourist destina- 


tion. The number of hadaymakers from Sri Lan- 


ka's mam tourist-gen ■a ting market, Germany, 
dropped to 20,500 in tl first four months of 1996 
— a fall of 44 per cent ran last year’s comparable 
figure. British tourists visiting Sri Lanka in the 
same period numbered 9,560 — a decrease of 6.7 
per cent from. 1995’s f ure. -to fact, Sri Lanka last 
week announced a fink tial package to save luxury 
hotels threatened wid closure fallowing a sharp 

drop in the number effioreign tourists visiting die 
country. The private ictor will spend 125 million 
rupees (S2J2 million) n rebuild the island-nation’s 
well deserved image £a holiday destination. 


drop in die number a 
country. The private j 
rupees (S2J2 milium) 1 
well deserved image £ 


to^encrinn flatly denies the .charge. She has been the 
prime minister of Sri. Lanka -tinec times. First be- 
tween 1960 and 1965, thfcnbctween 1970 and 1977, 
and again since 1995. It was during her tale husband 
SWRD Bandaranaike’s tenure is office that ibe 
Sinhalese Only Official Language Act of 1956 was 
promulgated. Sri Lanka has mice opted for bqth 
English and Tamil to become official national lan- 
guages along with Sinhalese: It was Bandaranaike's 
erstwhile opponent, ^farmer tJNP leader Jay- 
ewarifeoci who bestowed the Tamil language with 
the status of a national language. ' 

How does she feel serving under her dau^ner? ”1 
have not been too well My health was poor. I con- 
tested the last elections and it was a very difficult 
election campaign. I asked for my daughter's sap- 
port,” Bandaranaike expUuxietL'T bad a stroke and I 
couldnTgp iquhd the country campaigning as much 
as ( Wasted to. I told her to contest the elections in 
my pface-" c When die chips were (town, and she was 
out of power, it was Bandaruntoke’s two daughters, 
Chandrika and Sunethra,' who stood by ber side. 
“Are you happy with her performance?” I ventured. 
“Not always,” she chuckled. “The younger genera- 
tion think that they know it afi. But we have more 
experience- than they h^vc. Moth^ knows best,” she 
said,, half in je^.. C-.-.j ' 

There is a widespread belief among die Buddhist 
Sinhalese people that toe Buddha- sefccted Sri Lanka 
as tbe.DhammaPipa. — the Land of the Purest Bud- 
dhist Practice. Long after Buddhism’s decline in In- 
dia, the Buddha prophesied, it shall thrive in its pur- 
est form in Sri Lanka. But in the 11th and 12tb 
centuries Tamils from southern India invaded Sri 
Lanka rad established a powerful kingdom in toe 
north of {he island.' 

The. island-nation is divided mainly between" the 
nrajosty- .Sinhalese people who constitute 75 'per 
cent-_ of toe population, die ethnic Tamil who com- 
prise 1 5 percent of the population and the Muslims 
— mainly of .southern Arabian, Iranian and Indian 

descent — with roughly 7.5 per cent 

|gaE^K!TZj , The aboriginal Vedda tribes, who in- 
habit toe dense jungles of the deep 
_.toteri°r _mul the Burghers, the dc- 
_ semdahis of Portoguese, TJutcfr and 
"other Europam-^e^'mafce-np toe 
rest - Sinhalese, who are divided 
toto . lowland, jqt coastal, Sinhalese 
»nd Kradran f -jjt uplamL' Sinhalese 
Wmib I t ** overwbehnmgty Buddhist' — 
though a minority are Christian. The 
Bursters are Christian — mainly Ro- 
• tn ? n ^toolic' die Tamil are mosdy 
Hindu and toe Vedda are animist. 
-Sirimavo Bandaranaike hac always 
seen herself as the leader of all Sri 
Lankans. She does not see herself 
-nntnin amply as a -Sinhalese trader, -even 
though she hails from a distinguished 
2 Still Umd-owning family of toe Kandyan 

ems Sinhalese aristocracy. For much of 

n her 36 years in politics, she has been 

toe undisputed leader of the SLFP. 
BflnKD .Stilt Sri Lankan observers gener- 
. ally give Bandaranaike better marky 
f° r her performance abroad town at 
home. Her name, .-if. not synonymous with, is in- 
“tncaWy intertwined with NAM. She was one of 
toe driving forces behind the movement’s success in 
toe heady days «f the 1960s. She has remained to 
this day one of NAM s icons. Her most illustrious 
moment mtemationally was when she hosted the 
N AM summit m the Sri Lankan capital Colombo in 
*“' 6 . 

Bandaranaike has been to Egypt several times, the 
first was_st the Caro NAM summit in J963! “I have 
been to Cmro four times. I have very food memories 
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rebuild the island-nation’s Ali Sabri," she mused. “We in toe Third Worirfniffer 

_ holiday destination. from a lade of leadership today” SbHrraSSSX 

Ethnic violence andlvil unrest rocked Sri Lanka close to toe African leaders of the former iS»i 
W 1983. The LTTE was miies of^ toe Commonwealth 0000 ^^^^- 

ragic events of July-August &wa Balewa, toe fast premier of 
)u& went for military train- Kaimda, toe fanner president of Zamlia!bnd 
1 Valley and in India’s Tam- Nycrere, Tanzania’s presitSnt ^ and Julius 
Palk Strait from Sri Lanka. . Tones have changed! “Now, America k rhp‘ ««iv- 
ITE leader VelupilUti Prab- superpower - toe^d.- *The 
the &st issue of his bomb- Fund and the World Bank put 
ant Tamil periodical full of to deregulate its 1 economy. T^ey tried tn w-tn 
ad narratives of Mao Ze- privatise everything but we refased. 
rn^hs, of Vietnam’s Dien karoo, Tud - toose were £ 

graphical sketches of Ho Chi say we do not have such leadershin todav 

Vietnamese General Giap. ' appointed. For small countries UkeSri r 
. blame Bandaranaike’s ml- was; very important.it was the onlv nlatfa!™ 

Party <SLFP) for first creat- mteroattonal arena for us to have a JUr 

Lanka could not function as V NAM could we air our views fre-Iv^ 
c _renia.rkablv vigorous 00 _ jlatff^agbu shoulders^ mused, 


hakaran had publishdthe first issue of his bomb- 


ant Tamil periodical full of 
ad narratives of Mao Ze- 
imphs, of Vietnam’s Dien 
japhical sketches of Ho Chi 
Vietnamese General Giap. 

, blame' Bandaranaike’s ml- 
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The Russian capital braced it- 
self far s ■wave of fresh vi- 
olence on 13 July after bombs 
ripped through rush-hour bus- 
es two days in' a row, lolling 
one person and injuring 30. 
Some linked die explosions to 
last week's renewed flare-up 
of fighting in Chechnya. Pres- 
ident Boris Yeltsin called for 
tough action in Moscow, say- 
ing that die city of nine mil- 
lion “was infested with terror- 
ists". Minister of the Interior 
Anatoly Shkirko rushed 1,000 
additional policemen to the 
capital, while Moscow's may- 
or, Yuri Luzhkov, announced 
a crackdown oh “un- 
desirables" such as homeless 
people and beggars, planning 
a “powerfirf cleansing of the 
city" “We intend to cleanse 
Moscow of all those elements 
that we consider dangerous," 
said Luzhkov. Commenting 
on the mayor’s statement, the 
Itar-Tass news agency said 
that the evident targets would 
be “visitors from, the south" 
— a euphemism forresi dents 
from the north Caucasus re- 
gion and the independent 
Transcaucasian states, who 
are routinely scapegoated fen- 
acts of “banditry” and “terror- " 
ism". Yeltsin's new star ap- 
pointee. Alexander Lebed, the . 
president's security advisor 
and secretary of. the powerful. 
National Security - Council, 
joined the chorus by prom-.-- 
ising yet more repression of . 
the “visitors" His plans “in- 
clude provisions fix' more po- 
lice, doubling the pay of judg- - 
es, more jails, and lavish gifts - 
for informers," reported 77ie 
Independent of London. 

Meanwhile, Russian state 
terrorism scotched die Che- 
chen highlands. “The politics 
of militaiy terrorism adopted 
by the Kremlin against a Mus- 
lim people speak for thein- 


Russian President 
chen civilians. Fai 


doesn’t know God’ 


(feltsin, his mandate renewed, has launched fresh attacks on Che-. 
Rady looks at the reasons behind Moscow's disreputable war 


selves," said Ruslan Khas 
bulatov, 8 former president c ‘ 
the Supreme Soviet Th 
heavy bombing and axtiller 
offensive which started on 
July, barely one week aft* 
Yeltsin’s re-election, shattere 
a fragile ceasefire which be 
gan on 10 June. Commenrinj 
on the president's reiterater 
commitment to restore peace 
in the devastated republic 
Alexei Arbatov, deputy chair-] 
man of the parliament’s De-| 
fence Committee, said that in 
retrospect, his statements “look 
like an election farce". And a 
parliamentary coalition in the 
Duma - — the lower bouse of 
parliament — presented Prime 
Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin 
with a motion to denounce 
Yeltsin publicly as a “liar" and 
a ‘Trillei*’, reported the Arabic- 
language daily Al-Hayat . But 
Chernomyrdin, who naturally 
wants to- keep his job. dis- 
missed the motion. Other min- 
isters used a peculiar logic to 
’ whitewash the Russian assault 
onl Chechnya. Disregarding all 
evidence to the contrary. Na- 
tionalities Minister Vya- 
cheslav Mikhailov seemed to 
use his own version of news- 
speak -when he declared that 
the Kremlin “remains com- 
mitted to the peace accords". 

: in effect, hostilities resumed 
'after General Tikhomirov . vi-. 
dated the 29 June peace ac- 
cords when he decided to by- 
pass political negotiations and 
resolve the question of pris- 
oners of war through in- 
timidation. On 8 July, be de- 
livered a 24-hour ul timatu m to 
the Chechen command, with 
the express order to release all 
prisoners. When the freedom 


fighters refused to comply, the 
Russian army 1 ' started its in- 
discriminate attack on Che- 
chen villages. Vowing that the 
fighters “will be eliminated". 
General Vladimir Shamanov 
told the Interfax, news agency 
that “ruthless moves" must be 
made against the Chechen en- 
emy. 

Commenting on the new 
round of carnage in Chechnya, 
even staunch Yeltsin support- 
er United States President Bill 
Clinton — who only last week 
described his ally's re-election 
as a “victory for democracy" 
— suddenly changed his tune. 
“The State Department de- 
plored attacks on civilians m 
Chechnya and suggested that 
1 Yeltsin's government had de- 
eded to re-igtute hostilities," 
the International 
ferald Tribune. “We are dis- 
layed at the recent escalation 
>f fighting," said Nicholas 
| urns, the State Department 
ikesman. “It's hard for me 
account for a decision by 
Russian government to es- 
[the conflict] and to go 
civilians." 

commanders have 
the Russian army of 
_ at ieasf 52 attacks oa 
tan settlements in die last 
ten \ days. Tokba Churohk- 
headof&e Urns Mar- . 

BrimimcfTBtin n told 

Moscow radio that 66 
were injured and more 
homes destroyed in 
of.Gekhi, a vil- 
the north Caucasus 
39km southwest of 
the Chechen capital Grozny. 

As wkrplaoes. scorched foe 
village whh tons of high ex- 
plosives on 12 July, residents 


blazed with anger while their 
houses went up in flames. “1 
have spent 30 years building 
my house. I have six children 
to bring up. Where are we go- 
ing to live now?" asked Zai- 
nabdin Gucbegov, a 54-year- 
old resident of Gekhi. Like one 
million of bis countrymen, 
Gucbegov was made homeless 
by Russian bombs. Yet be can 
consider himself hicky to be 
alive; more than 400.000 ci- 
vilians, out of a population of 
2.2 million, have been killed 
since Yeltsin invaded the tiny 
republic in December 1994. 
The inordinately high pro- 
portion of civilian casualties — 
almost one fifth of foe total 
population — prompted human 
. rights monitors from the Vien- 
na-based 52-nation Organ- 
isation for Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe to denounce 
tiie “attacks against villages 
[which] have to be qualified as 
warfare against foe civilian 
population". 

But why does Yeltsin so re- 
lentlessly pursue foe un- 
popular war in the Caucasus? 
Even as be signed the peace 
treaty with foe freedom fight- 
ers, Yeltsin clearly signalled 
that be - would never accept 
Chechen self-determination. 
When be proposed peace talks 
with the aim of capitalising on 
foe liberal vote. return, a Yelt- 
sin aide explained, “We'll set- 
tle for appearing serious about 
reaching an accommodation. It 
is all part of foe larger theme 
Yeltsin is trying." 

His larger theme is to 
achieve Russian hegemony 
over foe ter ri t o ry of foe former 
Soviet Union and reconstitute 
its superpower status under a 


reformist “free market ban- 
ner", believes political analyst 
Bernard Frederick. To realise 
th is and clamp down on po- 
.tential nationalist in- 
dependence movements, for- 
mer Foreign Minister Andrei 
Kozyrev decreed foe Russian 
right of- military intervention 
in all countries with Russian 
minorities — which include at 
least 14 independent states 
recognised by the United Na- 
tions. Moreover, Russia has 
carefully fuelled civil conflict 
in the region and maintained a 
balance of power between 
warring factions to prevent foe 
emergence of strong na- 
tionalist governments. “Two 
Russian divisions are being 
maintained on foe territory of 
Georgia, where Russian inter- 
vention in a civil war made 
that country ungovernable un- 
til Russian conditions were 
met,” wrote Henry Kissinger. 
“Russia's encouragement of 
foe conflict between Azer- 
baijan and Armenia has given 
Moscow a voice in both coun- 
tries and blackmail potential 
over Azerbaijan's vast oil re- 
serves." The Russian army is 
also involved in foe civil war 
in Tajikistan. , 

The formation of the Com- 
monwealth -of Independent 
States (CIS), gathering foe for- 
mer Soviet republics in a 
loose economic confederation, 
gave Yeltsin the forum he 
□eeded. During foe October 
1994 CIS s ummi t meeting, foe 
assembled leaders unanimous- 
ly agreed to create a co- 
ordination committee that 
would pave the way towards 
economic reunification. This 
gave Moscow a unique op- 


portunity to gain control of the 
committee by imposing its ec- 
onomic hegemony over the 
other quasi-bankrupt and 
weakened republics. Accord- 
ingly, foe Kremlin ma- 
noeuvred to contra! the CIS by 
appropriating the majority of 
its voting power. Yeltsin is 
currently pushing the oil- 
producing nations in Centra) 
Asia to export their oil only 
through pipelines running 
across Russian territory. The 
move would give Russia a 
stranglehold over some of foe 
biggest oil reserves in the 
world and immense political 
power way into the 21st cen- 
tury. when other energy re- 
serve zones will be depleted. 

However, Russian hegemony 
in the region can only be main- 
tained if foe geo-political space 
of foe republics is kept intact 
through foe ruthless and swift 
suppression of all separatist 
movements. It is, therefore, im- 
‘ perative that Chechen na- 
tionalist aspirations be crushed. 
Even Lebed, who campaigned 
on a pledge to end foe war and 
endorsed Chechen self- 
determination. finally saw the 

light. Referring to foe potential 
domino effect Chechen in- 
dependence would trigger, 
Lebed recently declared, “If 
Chechnya became in- 
dependent... there would be a 
major war in foe Caucasus." 
Accordingly, Yeltsin told foe 
National Security Council in a 
closed session: “We need a 
rapid and decisive militaiy vic- 
tory, regardless of the costs." 

Far from Moscow and be- 
yond the politicking, a be- 
reaved Gekhi resident offered 
his own interpretation of foe 
war. Glancing at foe charred 
remnants of the mosque which 
Russian troops had used for 
target practice, he said: “Yelt- 
sin doesn't know God." 
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Sectarian strife 



If I were 
Boutros Ghali 


By Adei Beshai 

A leader in foe British Guardian newspaper of 21 June caught 
my attention. Some passages from that article read: “Washing- 
ton's announcement that it will veto Boutros Boutros-Ghali if he 
stands for re-election is arrogant and improper. It pre-empts a 
process of informal discussion and canvassing of names which 
in the past has taken several months... For foe world’s only su- 
perpower to assert its right to dictate so openly is imprudent too: 
these matters are usually dealt with more discreetly. It is foe 
biggest gesture of contempt for foe secretary-general's position 
since N flats Khrushchev demanded in 1961 that the post be re- 
placed by a ‘troika’.” 

Other papers headlined this issue oo their front pages. The in- 
ternational Herald Tribune of 21 June, fen example, wrote a 
lengthy article entitled: “US is adamant: Boutros Ghali must 
go". Die Herald Tribune of 22-23 June 1996 has an article on 
page two entitled: “Clinton risks angering world over UN 
chief". That article quotes US Secretary of State Warren Chris- 
topher as saying: “We have the veto power, and we’re prepared 
to exercise it." It adds that Russia, China and France, in addition 
to other countries, are supporting Ghali. The widespread view, 
says foe paper, is tint Ghali. a tireless worker who speaks Eng- 
lish, French and Arabic, is as good a secretary-general as the 
UN is likely to get. in addition, “hardly any UN members share 
Washington's intense preoccupation with revamping the organ- 
isation and most delegates appear to believe that foe US de- 
cision was a flagrant political move". 

It is curious that foe US official stand this summer does not 
talk of a angle achievement by foe secretary-general in foe past 
four and a half years. We see nowhere a detached balance sheet 
of his performance, especially in the troubled worid of the last 
few years. Oddly enough, a few months ago — in October 1995 
— US President Bill Clinton spoke of foe visionary gifts Bou- 
tros Ghali had to offer, not just for the UN, but for foe worid as a 
whole for foe next half-century. Rather than writing an analyt- 
ical essay which may ostensibly be interpreted as being in de- 
fence of foe secretary-general, I wish to follow a discursive 
style. If I were Boutros Ghali. 1 would not make a speech to foe 
LiN General Assembly this autumn singing hymns of praise to 
myself; instead 1 would pose some questions: 

Bureaucracy or even ossified bureaucracy there may well be 
in the UN. Haven't there been efforts to tackle that in recent 
years? And what is a reasonable time span that foe UN delegates 
expect this to take in order to make a real dent in a bureaucracy 
that has been building up for half a century? 

As regards overspending, can we not point out palpable 
achievements in reductions of budgets in die last few years? The 
UN is for the first time beginning to reverse a hitherto rising ex- 
penditure trend. 

What do member-states have to say about approval of budgets 
for foe UN and its specialised agencies during the past 50 years: 
are these decided by the secretariat or fay the governing coun- 
cils? Can the principal member-states be absolved from then- 
past actions, omissions, or mistakes? If reforms were not hap- 
pening in die past decades in tandem with foe continuous func- 
tioning of the organisation, can these happen overnight? 

Talk of Somalia and Bosnia. The US lists these as dismal UN 
failures. In the words of the Guardian of 21 June: “The alleged 
'failure’ of the UN in Somalia and Bosnia has more to do with 
foe actions and omissions of the principal member-states than 
with the secretary-general. In Somalia it was the US which in- 
sisted, for a time, on running the show disastrously under a UN 
flag. In Bosnia, foe UN peacekeepers were starved of funds and, > ■ 
manpower to cany out an unrealistic mandate imposed on foqm. vi . r v< 
by the Security Council.” -Shouldn't such issues be addressed 
fairly and squarely in assessing the role of foe secretary- .. \ 
general? » 

If the whole worid now talks of that mystic word “global- , v 
isation". what does that word really mean in the context of the f 
member-states? Does it mean that only one country knows whaj, . f>> 
foe tasks best suited to the UN are? Are these tasks dictated or 
pronounced? The old dictum in politics says: “A leader must, ; r 
‘satisfy’ not maximise" How do you apply it in foe medley of ^ 
nearly 200 nations? 

What is the worid order of foe day now? Is it actually a world , '. 
order? Or are we in a world disorder. With foe passing away of \ 
foe Soviet Union as the second superpower and foe aid of foe. 
Cold War. we are now perhaps in a cold peace. If it was a game " r 
with two contestants, does this mean that there is now a sole ti ’ t> 
player representing a world order, or is the present world dls; . 
order a transitional pbase after which we may get a game with ^ „ 
three players — US. Europe and Asia? Or perhaps there will be 
more players in the game. 

Is there any institution which can constantly enc- t ; 

gage in dynamic reform continuously, be it a bus]- < . 
ness enterprise, a corporation, or an interuational.fi- n 

oancia I institution? Aren’t the funding institutions ^ im 
revising their approaches from project to pro-. - 
g ramm e approaches, considering that the former .1 ^ 
may have resulted in static gains only, often to fofe. « 
sacrifice of the ecosystem in the longer term? „ •- V u 
Yes, the UN needs reform. One cannot but agree , ; 
with foe US and others that it emphatically needs ~ 
reform. But reform is not an act It is a process! I - 
How many would agree with the proposition that! . ! 
the Security Council, which still has foe right to re- „ 
ject a candidate, must insist on being intensely con- 
sulted on who the secretary-general should be?' • - 
Shouldn't foe General Assembly make foe ultimate . 
choice? 

it is foe answers to these questions by the UN i 
delegates themselves in the General Assembly that ' 
will in the final analysis vindicate the case of Bbu- • 
tros Ghali as foe rigorous, purposeful and 'vi- 
sionary secretary-general. 

The writer is professor of international economics at the Amer- 
ican University in Cairo. 


Was the bomb which exploded in Enniskiller 
to militant Protestant obstinacy in Portadown 


Ever since the Irish Republican Army 
(IRA) announced its ceasefire in 
1994, the British and Irish govern- 
ments, among other parties, have been 
keen to reconcile the different polit- 
ical parties in Northern Ireland. But 
the recent unrest in foe province, 
which culminated in this week’s 
bombing in Enniskillen, has shown 
that what Ulster really needs is to 
have its Catholic and Protestant com- 
munities find some common ground 
and develop the will to coexist. 

The Enniskillen explosion was the 
first bombing to occur in Northern 
Ireland since the IRA ceasefire began. 
Although die IRA has not claimed re- 
sponsibility, many accusing fingers 
are being pointed in its direction. 
What people fear now is thattbe loy- 
alist paramilitaries will break their 22- 
monfo-oki ceasefire, returning Ulster 
to the sort of sectarian violence which 
killed 3.000 people in foe 2 5 years be- 
tween 1969 and 1994. ■ 

David Ervine, leader of the Pro- 
gressive Unionist Party, which is 
linked to the outlawed Ulster Vol- 
unteer Force, said that nothing could 
guarantee drat the unionist :(Le. those 
wanting to ma i nta in the umon with 
Britain) ceasefire could stand such a 
serious development as foe En- 
niskillen bombing. Reverend Roy 
Magee, who played an important role 
in concluding foe, unionist ceasefire in. 
October 1994, said foal the unionists 
would carry out foeir own in- 
vestigations' intoihe -incident and de- 
cide after that whether to keep or ' 


break the ceasefire. 

Sunday's explosion ripped through 
foe newly renovated Kfllybevlih Hotel 
in Enniskillen, a town in foe south- 
west of die province near foe border 
with the Irish Republic, leaving foe 
budding in ruins! A coded warning 
which came less than 30 minutes be- 
fore foe bomb went off allowed hotel 
staff to evacuate the 300 odd guests, 
most of whom were attending a wed- 
ding reception at the time. The last 
guests escaped from the building just 
two minutes before foe blast, but no 
one sustained serious injuries. The 
bomb had been planted in a jeep 
parked outside foe hotel 

Enniskillen was where foe IRA com- 
mitted one of its most politically dis- 
astrous acts, when it planted a bomb 
that exploded without warning in No- 
vember 1987. Eleven Protestants were 
killed as they paid their respects to foe 
dead of two world wars at an outdoor 
ceremony. 

Sunday’s incident was preceded by 
a week of appalling violence in foe 
; province. Rioting began on 7 July 

when Police Chief Constable Sir Hugh 
Annesley decided to stop members of 
foe Orange Order, Northern Ireland’s 
dominant Protestant fraternal group, 
from marching through a Catholic pan 
of Portadown 40km southwest of Bel- 
fast. 

The Orangemen wanted to use Gar- 
vaghy Road to commemorate thevic- 
toiy of William of Orange, a Dutch 
Protestant crowned British king, ova 
the Catholic forces of deposed ram- 


through Ulster 


Northern Ireland, this week a riposte 
asks Doaa El-Bey in London 


arch James D at the Battle of the 
Joyne in 1690. The road is, however, 
nostiy inhabited by Carbolics, who 
foject strongly to foe anti-Catbolic 
-han ts foot often accompany foe Prot- 
estant marches and who have re- 
jeatedly asked for foe Orange Order 

0 change their route. 

The Orangemen refused to reroute 
ft or march, using foe argument that 
hey had marched through Garvaghy 
load for foe last 188 years. In addi- 
ion, many unionists regarded An- 
lesley's decision as yet another “coo- 
^ssion” by the British government to 
he nationalists — those favouring un- 
on with foe Irish Republic. 

Despite pleas that they should make 
■ompromises for foe sake of peace, 
be Orangemen stood their ground and 
nilitant Protestants rioted for four 
ays. hijacking vehicles, blocking 
oads, intimidating Catholics from 
leir homes and threatening to overrun 
, olice lines north of Portadown. Die 
; tand-off with the police angered un- 
mists outside Portadown; some 16 

1 mi lies were said to have fled their 
j jtnes in north Belfast as unionist vi- 
( ience escalated there. 

7 ^st Thursday, foe police gave in 
j 3 d Annesley reversed his decision. 
S lowing foe 70,000 Orangemen to 
j iarcb. The security forces had to pull 
ingry Catholic residents out of the 
ray of the match by force as they 
< hanted “No consent, no march" and 
i rmoured vehicles were placed on 
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each side of the road to protect the 

Protestants. 

Nationalists were never as united 
about condemning an act as they were 
about condemning Annesley's second 
decision. Both the Catholic Church 
and Irish Prime Minister John Bruton 
denounced it as succumbing to the 
rule of foe mob. Ulster’s largest na- 
tionalist party, foe Social Democratic 
and Labour Party, reacted by with- 
drawing from foe Northern Ireland 
forum elected in May. MitcbeU 
McLaughlin of Sum Fein, the IRA's 
political wing, described foe events in 
Portadown as a political coup d'frtat 
by foe unionists using foe muscle of 
the Orangemen. 

Catholic fury swept through the 
province for several days following 
Annesley's cltmbdown. Police and 
soldiers repelled Catholics who fired 
petrol bombs, bricks and rocks at 
them in pans of Belfast and Lon- 
donderry, foe predominantly Catholic 
town where Northern Ireland's “trou- 
bles" began with similar scenes in 
1969. Several hundred rioters con- 
fronted police in Londonderry until 
dawn on Sunday, throwing an estimat- 
ed !, 000 petrol bombs that d estr oyed 
a post office, a pub and several cars. 

Hopes for some form of rec- 
onciliation after such full-scale sectar- 
ian violence now rest on meetings, 
which started on Tuesday, between 
Britain's Sir Patrick Maybew, sec- 
retaiy of stale for Northern Ireland, 
and Irish Foreign Minister Dick 
Spring in Belfast. 
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8 Economy 


Pressing 


economic matters 


Journalism faces other problems than 
those raised by restrictive Law No. 93, 
which was annulled recently by 
President Mubarak. Ibrahim 
Ahmed Ibrahim looks at the 
economics of the press in Egypt 


As an industry, the press provides both a specialised prod- 
uct and a service, albeit one which is governed primarily 
by political considerations given the circumstances undo: 
which it was launched in Egypt One of the first news- 
papers to be started in Egypt was Al-Waqa V Al-Misriya 
(Egyptian Events), which was established by Mohamed 
Ali. From the start, this paper relied on state funding and 
support for virtually all of its day-to-day production, dis- 
tribution and editorial needs. 

Over the last ISO yearn, the nature of the press industry 
has clanged little with regard to its relationship with the 
state, and it continues to rely on the government, either di- 
rectly or indirectly for its editorial policy, printing, dis- 
tribution and production. 

Currently. Egypt's varied press institutions, governed by 
the press laws of i960 and 1980. are “nominally” owned 
by the Shura Council and its editorial freedom is overseen 
by the Supreme Council of the Press. These laws, while 
fairly comprehensive, serve only to provide a framework 
for operations. The day-to-day management is left to the 
administrative and editorial staff who are concerned with 
realising the maximum profit and best quality product 
within the constraints of the law and the market to which 
they cater. 

These, two factors, however, are not mutually exclusive, 
and in many ways serve to not only shape the content of 
the paper, but help dictate treads within the industry as a 
whole. To a great extent, this is a result of the fact that the 
industry is a high maintenance, high rum-over industry. 
The budget of an established Egyptian newspaper can 
reach up to LE500 million, and requires the services, both 
in the editorial, reporting and administrative fields, of sev- 
eral hundreds. The profits realised through daily dis- 
tribution and sales, however, account for only about 15 
per cent of a paper's total revenues. Therefore, it is im- 
mediately apparent that launching a newspaper in Egypt is 
a losing Venture, made more dire by the fact that private 
ownership of a newspaper is forbidden by the press laws 
in the country. Should this legislative hurdle be overcome, 
for example by securing a party licence to found a news- 
paper. the problem of revenues versus costs still remains. 

' In order to establish a newspaper. 500 individuals must in- 
vest LE250.000 each and another 200 individuals must 
put up LEI 00.000 apiece. The interest on these sums, 
alone, is an impediment to founding new newspapers. 

Therefore, with finan cing and revenues a major obstacle 
for established and would-be established newspapers, 
publications with both large and small circulations, are 
forced to rely on advertising as a cnajor source of revenue, 
often accounting for 42 per cent of their total revenue. 
Larger publishing bouses such as Al-Ahram Organisation, 
with ample production capabilities, distribution networks 
and budgets, are afforded the opportunity to branch into 
other publishing avenues such as books and magazines. 
By diversifying their product line, these organisations are 
able to minimise the risk of relying primarily on the prof- 
its realised (or noil from the production and sale of daily 
newspapers. 

Resulting in part from these factors, there is a tendency’ 
towards monopolisation evident in the Egyptian press in- 
dustry. In Egypt today, there are less than’ 10 daily news- 
papers. forming what ts referred to as an “oligopoly". In 
addition to the previously listed factors, rhete are two oth- 
er main reasons for this trend. The first is that the revolu- 
tionary government of 1952 closed down more than 100 
newspaper and periodicals. The second main reason is one 


relating to economies of scale. Larger newspapers are able 
bits 


. to publish and produce their product at a cost lower than 
that shouldered by small newspapers. When compounded 
by the fact thar sran-up costs are extremely high, that the 
readership base for newspapers in Egypt has a ceiling of 
about 3 million, press organisations are forced either to in- 
crease their circulation by improving editorial content, or 
to diversify their product Neither of these two options is 
particularly simple to implement except for leading press 
institutions like Al-Ahram or AJ-Akhbar. 

The prevalence of an oligopoly in the industry is also an 
impediment to smaller newspapers. Since they are able to 
produce at a lower cost, distribute more widely and secure 
greater capital, these organisations are able to indirectly 
affect the price of the product and secure more ad- 
vertising. They are also able to exert more sway in the po- 
litical and social arenas. 

These industry monopolies, however, can be broken 
down into either a comprehensive monopoly, a vertical 
monopoly or a horizontal monopoly. This means that dif- 
ferent organisations are able to dominate in one or more 
different areas of the market, and consequently have more 
room for growth. 

With the press industry being characterised by the dual- 
ity in the nature of its product, these monopolistic trends 
take on an exceedingly important light The duality lies in 
the balance between editorial content and advertising. By 
improving the content of the newspaper, the editorial staff 
is able to help secure more ads. which, in turn, means 
. more revenues through increased distribution and greater 
circulation. And since daily newspapers are “perishable" 
— in other words, each issue is in demand for only 24 
hours — this limited period of time means that deadlines 
for submission of articles, layout and printing are of the 
essence. With competition reaching the cut-throat level, a 
delay in hitting the stands can result in losing a portion of 
the readership. Consequently, larger press houses like Al- 
Abram and Al-Akhbar have an advantage over small 
firms in that they have the technical resources and man- 
1 power to meet these deadlines and therefore the chance to 
increase their circulation. 

But even with a wide distribution base and quality re- 
porting the revenues secured through sales and dis- 
tribution, as mentioned earlier, account for only 15 per 
'.cent of die paper's total revenue. Larger institutions that 
fall under the oligopoly category are able to bridge this 
revenue gap through advertising and diversification in 
their product line. The reason for this is quite simple. 
Those papers with a greater readership will be more able 
to solicit advertising than papers with circulations of, for 
example, 20,000. Moreover, with their fingers in the pro- 
duction, printing, distribution and marketing pies, these 
larger institutions will already have in place the tech- 
nology needed to chum out other publications. And, with 
a large staff, they will be able to reallocate tasks more 
readily, often allowing for additional services such as 
translation and investment opportunities to be made avail- 
able to the public. 

Other factors aside from monopolistic practices play an 
integral role in the development and success of the press 
industry in Egypt. The country's high level of illiteracy 
has meant that the market for newspapers is limited to 
about 3 million copies sold per day. Although the popula- 
tion growth rate is sure to add to this figure, the increase 
may not be enough to allow newspapers to rely less on ad- 
vertising and other outside sources of revenue. Clearly, 
new solutions are called for, one of which may be found 
in Egypt's drive to privatise public sector industries. A 
model which has been proposed for the state-owned news- 
papers is one where one-third of the paper is owned by the 
government, another third by the employees and the final 
third by private shareholders. Such a plan provides for a 
balance between experience, ownership, management and 
finance, without forsaking die local character of these 
publications. However, plans like this one are linked to 
.the introduction of a new press law, an issue which is still 
to be discussed and studied. 


The writer is an expert in the economics of journalism. 
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Parliament holidays 


on a productive note 


The People's Assembly con- 
cluded its annual parlia- 
mentary session last Sun- 
day, passing nine new laws 
aimed at boosting in- 
vestment and productivity. 
Gamal Essaxn reports 


In an effort to relieve citizens and for- 
eigners of a number of burdensome 
taxes, and to facilitate frustrating doc- 
umentation procedures, fee People’s 
Assembly unanimously approved nine 
laws this week. 

Addressing MPs early this week. 
Prime Minister Kamal El-Ganzouri in- 
dicated that the nine laws passed by the 
Assembly are part of his cabinet’s pro- 
gramme to raise production and in- 
vestment rates. These laws, he said, 
fall in line with the state's strategy of 
strengthening the infrastructure by 
building roads and implementing water 
and electricity projects, thereby encour- 
aging some residents of the Nile Valley 
to move to new, outlying communities. 
“These laws are quite necessary, es- 
pecially since over 62 million people 
live in this valley today compared to 
the nine million at the start of this cen- 
tury," said El-GanzourL 

The first of the laws approved by the 
Assembly is one cancelling a tax cur- 
rently imposed on inheritance. Ac- 
cording to Tawfik Abdou Ismail, chair- 
man of the Assembly’s Planning and 
Budget Committee, this tax was first 
levied in 1944 and then gradually 
raised in 1952 and 1989. These in- 
creases. however, were * not gradual 
enough for the public. To avoid paying 
this burdensome tax, he said, in- 
dividuals did not register the assets 
they inherited in the public notary's of- 
fice. “As a result, the total annual rev- 
enue of this tax was always quite mod- 
est," said Ismail, noting that the 
revenue generated last year from the 
tax only amounted to LE21 million 
while the costs of collecting this tax 
reached as much as LEI 5 million. 
Therefore, argued Ismail, not only will 
this new law encourage those who in- 
herit money and property to invest their 
fends in establishing new development 
projects, but would also give foreigners 
the confidence to increase their in- 
vestments in Egypt 
Second on the list of laws approved 
this week by the Assembly was a con- 
troversial amendment to Law No. 84 of 


1986 that allows both Egyptians and 
foreigners to build, administer ami 
maintain highways for as long as 99 
years. While this amendment was high- 
ly praised by a large number of MPs, it 
was severely criticised by others with 
leftist inclinations. 

According to Badri Fargjbali, an MP 
for the leftist-oriented Tagammu Party, 
this law gives foreigners complete con- 
trol over strategic highways in Egypt, 
and comes at foe ex- 
pense of national se- 
curity. According to 
Farghali, the amended 
law grants foreigners 
a number of conces- 
sions, including the 
right to build hotels, 
rest houses, ag- 
ricultural projects and 
auto repair shops on 
either side of the high- 
way. 

Ayman Nour. a 
Wafoist MP, objected 
to the law on the 
grounds foot it will 
open a door for for- 
eigners to build roads 
even in such strategic 
areas as Sinai. 

Sameh Asbour, a 
Nasserist MP, ob- 
jected to foe fact that 
the law grants foreign- 
ers a 99-year conces- 
sion to use foe road. 

"This reminds us of 
the dear price Egypt 
paid when former 
President Gamal Ab- 
del-Nasser decided to nationalise the 
Suez Canal to put an end to a 1 00-year 
foreign concession of foe canaL" said 
Asbour. Ragab Hemeida, a Liberal Par- 
ty MP. Ahmed Taha and Mohamed 
Marzouq, both independents, warned 
drat (his law will give foe Israelis a 
golden opportunity to exert an in- 
fluence on a strategic sector in Egypt 
The third law modifies two par- 


tax Law No. 157 of 1981. The mod- 
ification curs by half a 5 per cent tax 
on real estate sales revenues. It also 
cancels foe fifth paragraph of Article 
. No. 22, thereby forbidding the public 
□otarv offices from collecting this tax 
in behalf of the tax authority. Ac- 
cording to Ismail, in foe past, this tax 
discouraged buyers .from registering 
their property in public notary offices 
and led to complicated disputes over 


viously, foreigners were required to de- 
posit foe value if foe sold real estate in 
a hank ac court, in Egyptian pounds. 

According to Mustafa El-Said, chair- 
man of foe Assembly’s Economic Af- 
fairs Committer, this modification is in 
line with liberalisation policies and 
complements another new few that 
gives foreignes the right to own build- 
ings and lands 

The fifth law approved by the as- 



a graphs of Article No. 22 of income 


property rights. Taha, commenting on 
this law, called for applying this re- 
duction to low’ and medium-cost prop- 
erties and excluding owners of luxuri- 
ous properties from this reduction. 

The fourth law cancelled article no. 3 
of the foreign exchange Law No. 38* of 
1994, removing all obstacles pre- 
venting foreigners from taking abroad 
the money they received from the sale 
of any property within Egypt Pre- 


photo; Mohamed Lots 
sembly modifies Law No. 1 14 of 1946, both university 


i and exempts citizens from paying any 
fees for the forms needed to document 
real estate in public notary offices. 
Within the same context, the sixth law 
modifies Law No. 70 of 1964, re- 
ducing by half die fees charged for 
documenting a property in a public no- 
tary office. The seventh law modifies a 
number of law’s and cancels a 2 per 
cent annual tax on vacant land sur- 


rounding cities. , 

But it was the eighth tow «ew 
the most criticism. It allows foreigner*, 
for the first time, to own real estate 
provided that foe area of foe property 
does not exceed 4,000 square metres. 
The law also extends foe duration of 
building licences from three to five 
years. Sameh Asbour. a Nasserist MP, 
said the new- law will fuel speculation 
on real estate and will cause their pric- 
es to soar. Ragab He- 
meida and Mohamed 
Marzouq also argued that 
foe new law will open foe 
door wide to Israelis and 
"Zionists" to own targe 
areas of land in Egypt 
Responding to these 
st a tements. Finance Min- 
ister Mofaieddin EL 
Gharib emphasised foal 
foe new law- will create a 
thriving real estate mar- 
ket in Egypt and will bdp 
solve the country’s boos- 
ing crisis. 

The Assembly also 
passed a modification of 
1984’s Law No. 147, 
which regulates the la- 
bour-related issues of 
Egyptians working for 
foreign employers at 
boose and abroad. The 
newly-modified law sow 
requires ' that university 
graduates pay an annual 
fee of LEtOO for each 
work per mi t while non- 
university graduates have 
to pay LE50. in foe pest, 
tty graduates and others 
had to pay LEI 14 and LE89 per work 
permit, respectively, for foe first year 
and then LE16S .and LEI43. re- 
spectively for subsequent annual re- 
newals, The aim of this, amendment, 
said the Budget Committee’s Chair- 
man Tawfik Abdon Ismail is to en- 
courage Egyptians to look for job op- 
portunities with foreign employers 


anywhere. 


Market on the upswing Market report 


Share values may be on the decline in the Egyptian stock mar- 
ket but. writes Mona Qassem, foreign investment is not 


Citibank leads the way 


While trading on the Egyptian stock 
exchange has recently experienced a 
surge m activity, the value of foe 
shares traded has been on the decline. 
Several factors are responsible for 
(his. fomnos( among (hem a drop in 
the dividends on some shares. In- 
vestors. noting that they were re- 
ceiving a diminishing return on their 
investraent, decided to sell off their 
shares to avoid absoibing further 
losses in the future. Consequently, 
this has led to a greater decline in the 
value of shares. 

Other investors, however, are hold- 
ing onto their cash in anticipation of 
new shares to be floated following a 
government announcement that it 
will put up another 54 companies for 
sale. In addition, say experts, a drop 
in the share value is common at this 
time of year when companies are pre- 
paring to announce their end-of-year 
statements and balance sheets. 

Foreign investors, on the other 
hand, focusing on the long term, have 
seized the opportunity to purchase 
these shares at a low price. In- 
vestment in foe stock exchange by 
foreigners accounted for 36 per cent 
of foe total transactions on the market 
during foe first quarter of 1 996. 

Foreign interest in foe market 
peaked in May following foe sale of- 
fering of shares in foe Medinst Nasr 
Housing and Development Company 
and the Financial and Industrial Com- 
pany (FIC). The FIC offering drew 
foe attention of 43 foreign investment 
fends which subsequently submitted 


purchase orders for 1.1 million 
shares, although only 10 per cent of 
the company's three million shares 
were originally floated. To cover this 
unexpectedly high demand, foe com- 
pany raised the volume of its offering 
to 75 per cent of its total shares. 

The growing foreign interest in foe 
Egyptian capital market is mainly a 
result of a shift in Egypt’s privat- 
isation policy. While the government, 
in the past, floated only 10-20 per 
cent of its holdings in public sector 
companies, it is now putting up for 
sale majority stakes to anchor in- 
vestors and foe public. The govern- 
ment is also increasing foe pace of 
foe privatisation process. Moreover, 
investors have been encouraged by 
foe increasing transparency of the 
status of foe companies being privat- 
ised 

In other steps to boost the privat- 
isation programme, the government 
recently issued a number of decrees 
aimed at stimulating the capital mar- 
ket These include the abolishment of 
the 40 per cent income tax on foe 
profits realised by investment funds, 
as well as exempting capital gains, 
accrued from foe sale of securities, 
from a two per cent tax. 

Not only have these reforms boost- 
ed foreign interest in the Egyptian 
capital market but will also be in- 
strumental in securing other investors 
once the Egyptian stock exchange is 
Listed in the International Finance 
Corporation's index for e m erg in g 
markets later tins year. 


THE GENERAL Market Index 
gained 1.9 points to close at 205.7 
for the week coding 1 1 July after 
foe value of trading reached* LE89 
million.* — ** - - 

The manufacturing sector's in- 
dex gained 1.77 points. The Leb- 
anese Ceramics Company's (Le» 
ceco) shares ended foe week as the 
market's 


per cent drop in its shar e value, 
leafing its stock at LEI 9.25. 

The index for foe financial sector 
managed to gain 2.45 points to 
* dcse at 204.93 by foe end of the "' 
week. El-Ahli-Societe General's., 
shires gained LE20.9 to level off 
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biggest winner, 
witnessed a 
5039 per cent 
increase in val- 
ue to level off 
at LE609, 
while those of 
the Family 
Foods Com- 
pany gained 
LE9 to level off 
at LE229 per 
share. Shares of 
foe Paints and 
Chemical In- 
dustries Com- 
pany inched up 
by LE5 to end 
alLE630. 

On foe flip 
side, however, 
shares of (be 
El-Nasr Cloth 
and Textiles 

Company (Kabo) declined by 
LEI 8.7 to level off at LE120, 
while those of the Alexandria Port- 
land Cement Company feD by LE8 
to stabilise at LE378. Registering 
the greatest decrease in value, the 
General Paper Manufacturing 



(-E280, while those of the Med- 
m^t Nasr Housing and Develop- 
ment Company 
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and the He- 
liopolis Hous- 
ing and De- 
velopment 
Company again 
stood out as 
two of foe mar- 
ket’s strongest 
contenders. 
While foe for- 
mer gained 
LE5.25 to close 
at LE9735, the 
latter's share 
value gained 
LE10 to sta- 
blise at LE240. 
However, 
shares of foe 
Misr Inter- 
national Bank 
(MIBank) suf- 
fered an LE9.5 


drop in value to 
end the week al LE2693. Citibank 


Company (Rakta) suffered a 13.78 


bonds cornered the highest share 
of market transactions, 31J21 per 
pent, trading LE27.77 million in 
bonds. 

In all, the share values of 27 
companies increased, 24 decreased 
and 31 remained stable. 


VW expands network 

GERMANY’S Volkswagen Group (VW) has 
decided to set up a purchasing office in Egypt 
to study foe prosper ofisouzeing some 10 com- 
ponents to supply its main assembly plants in 
' Europe and elsewhere, reports Mona EI-FIqL 

The decision was announced on 10 June dur- 
ing a visit by senior VW executives. “Suppliers 
in Egypt can 'fight for foe total volume of sup- 
pliers for our corporation,” said Jose Ignacio 
Lopez de Arriotua, VW vice-chairman and head 
ofproduction and global sourcing. 

The Egyptian purchasing office will be work- 
ing closely with foe automotive division of the 
local Artoc Group, which is the agent for the 
Czech-based VW Skoda. Artoc Chairman Sba- 
fik Gabr said Artoc will be involved in chan- 
nelling extra investment into components plants 
selected to become part of VW*s global sourc- 
ing network, .as well as dealing with licensing 
agreements and quality control. 

‘‘Mo st of foe existing plants are geared to- 
wards local industry, and will need to be up- 
graded. to achieve die economies of the scale 
necessary for the export market," said Gabr. 



Construction code 

AS PART of a band of new procedures and 
laws aimed at creating o more investment- 
friendly and less bureaucratic climate, foe cab- 
inet foes week approved foe new executive regu- 
lations of construction Law No. 268 of 1996. 
The law seeks to facilitate construction pro- 
cedures for die public and private sector. 

According to the 10-artide set of regulations, 

” bofo private individuals anJ govCriunenlhodies 
will be required ttweeure a construction license. 
Previously, government bodies were exempted £ 
from obtaining licenses. The regulations also ' 
stated that the maximum height of buildings 
should be one and a half times foe width of the 
street on which they are built, with a maximum 
beughr of 36 metres. This law comes at a time 
when the construction market is rife wifo build- 
ing code violations involving foe height of the 
-bmldirigsl - . 


Belarus on the Nile 


Promoting bilateral economic ties was the im- 
petus behind a visit to. Egypt by a delegation of 
Belarus businessmen. Mona El Flqi reports 


Following foe collapse of the So- 
viet Union, formerly a major mar- 
ket for Egyptian exports, foe 
Egyptian Federation of Chambers 
of Commerce (EFCC) took the in- 
itiative to invite business delega- 
tions from the Commonwealth of 
In dependent States (CIS) for dis- 
cussions turned at promoting bi- 
lateral economic relations. 

In a continuation of this policy, 
a delegation of 38 businessmen 
from Belarus arrived in Egypt last 
week for a seven-day visit which 
included meetings with repre- 
sentatives of the Egyptian Federa- 
tion of Industries (EFT), foe EFCC 
and a tour of the new industrial 

cities. 

Abdel-Satar Eshra, foe EFCC’s 
secretary-general, said that “the 
aim of the visit is to provide 
Egyptian businessmen wifo foe 
latest information on the econom- 
ic and social conditions in foe for- 
mer Soviet republics.” He added 
that "Egypt had strong economic 
ties to foe Soviet Union and fol- 
lowing its collapse, Egypt lost 
nearly 70 per cent of its market 
there” 

"Therefore.” Eshra said, “we are 
trying to increase the scope of 
cooperation between Egypt and 
the new republics.” 

The main reason behind foe de- 
cline in the volume of trade over 


foe past few years was that Egyp- 
tian businessmen encountered nu- 
merous problems when dealing 
wifo the banking sector in these 
former Soviet republics. Most of 
these countries lack foreign or 
joint venture banks which are in- 
strumental in facilitating the so- 
curing of fends for foreign busi- 
nessmen^ 

Moreover, added Eshra, “an- 
other reason is that trade was gen- 
erally conducted by repre- 
sentatives of the Egyptian and 
Russian governments. But now, 
Egyptian businessmen have to 
deal wifo foe private sectors of 
these countries which are con- 
fronted by a bevy of financial 
problems." To help iron out these 
wrinkles, a joint CIS- Arab Cham- 
ber of Commerce will be es- 
tablished in Moscow for foe ben- 
efit of Arab investors. 

In talks wifo foe EFCC and the 
EFT, members of foe Belarus del- 
egation stressed that after under- 
going several economic 'and in- 
dustrial reforms, foe former Soviet 
republic is now considered the in- 
dustrial centre of foe CIS. Mem- 
bers of foe delegation also an- 
nounced that foe first Belarus 
embassy in die Middle East will 
be opened in Egypt by the end of 
1997. 
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Napo lean's expedition in Egypt sparked 
uni versa? interest in Pharaonic antiquities. 
When MobamedAii took control of die 
country be issued orders prohibiting the ex- 
port of these forgotten monuments from 
Egypt snd aJJocated a special wing of the 
exchequer in Ezbekiya to bouse them Un- 
der Abbas r (1848-1854) the -antiquities 
were nSbcated 16 foe Citadel. It is diffic ult 
to imagine a more dramatic moment in his- 
tory titan that morning of 1-854 when, 
w hi le conducting Austrian. Archduke Max- ‘ 
imilJMn -ca^ a tour of tbc^e magnif i eetit 
treasures, Abbas presented the entire col- - 
lection to the awestruck prince. Tbe arch- 
duke mist have still been ihundeistruck by 
his good, fortune as he transported these 
munificent gifts back to Austria. 

Four years late*, under Abbas’s successor. 
Said I^ha, the French archaeologist. Mar 
riette Pasha was appointed by stqareme de- 
cree air The' commissioner of antiquities 
works in Egyptf*. Since bis arrival in Egypt 
in 1850, Marietta had worked untiringly in 
unearthing ancient Egyptian treasures and 
established ~a modest storehouse in Boulaq 
to house 'them. TOs storehouse constituted 
foe core, of what was io become foe.Egyp-. 
tian Museum. - 

Tbe major impetus for establishing this 
institution on Egyptian soil, as was foe case 
with other'cuhural institutions, -took place 
under Khedive Ismail; No sooner lad he 
come to power in 1863 than Ismail oidored 
that the antiquities storehouse in Boulaq be 
repaired 'anid expanded. It was inaugurated' 
in an official c el eb rati on on 1 8 October of 
that year. i4 . - ’■ ■ 

Ismail qjent several yeare in -Paris as one. 
of tbe members of foe roy4I family study 
mission that was sent to France m l 844. 
During his' stay there he must have seen foe 
institute 1 desenbed by the famous chron- 
icler Rifaa ETTahtawi: “Among the ■ in- 
stitutions there is me for foe preservation . 
of antiquities. The institute is equipped to 
preserve all historical marvrfrbdon^ng to 
the ancients such as their buildings, their , 
mummies and their ctothinjp^ -ft is also ded- f 
icated to foe study of their, customs: One - 
finds there many precious objects that have 
been taken from Egypt" Ism ail, like EI- 
Tahtawi, was certain to have been inspired 
by this building and its collection. 

The newly inaugurated “house of monu- 
ments and antiquities” -remained under 
French administration for several decades. 
Maspero. took over in 1-881 after its 
founder Marietie died. Even after foe Brit- 
ish occupied Egypt, tins was one institute 
that they dared not touch. Not only were 
they reluctant to antagonise foe French, but 
they recognised France's superiority in this 
domain. The British may have confiscated 
die Rosetta Stone when tbe French expedi- 
tion left Egypt, but it was a Fr enchman — 
foe famous Jean -Francois £hampolHon — 
who decipfaeted it 

Early on, * however, Egyptian scholars 
were brought in to work alongside foe 
French. Heading the list was Ahmed Ef- 
fendi Kama!, foe father of Egyptian ar- 
chaeologists. 

Otherwise, the new institute was very ex- 


: A Diwan of contemporary life 


elusive. One reads in Al-Ahram of ah occa- . 
sjonal visit by die kbedxve or. foe addition ■ 
of a new monument. But there is no in- 
dication that the museum was open to the 
public, whether Egyptians or foreigners. 

When foe museum was moved to Giza at- 
the beginning of foe last decade of the 1 9th 
century, it opened a new and relatively un- 
known chapter in foe history of this famous 
display and its splendid contents. Most 
sources trace the move to 1891. Thanks to 
Al-Ahram of 31 January 1 890 we can cor- 
rect this erroneous dating to nearly a year 
earlier.- That day's edition reports, “We 
went, to tbe Egyptian Museum in its new 
home in-Giza. We visited all the rooms said . 
have only one comment to make. Such is 
the modem artistry of display that one is 
left with an impression of foe utmost, per- 
faction. The articles are so well exhibited 
that one imagines t^ai one is in the grand- 
est museum m Europe. Every room has a 
special guard" - 

We also learn from this correspondent 
that foe museum in its new location was 
now open to the public. “There are more 
than 50 visitors a day, most of whom are 
.' foreigners,” he writes- “The entran ce fee is - 
five piastres." On Tuesdays entrance was 
free of charge. “There are no less than 300 
visitors on this day, two-thirds of whom 
are Egyptians and One third foreigner?. 
Most of the Egyptian visitors are from 
Giza. Visitors from Cairo are rare." 

- The policy of allowing die public to eater 
free of charge one day per yreekwas obvi- 
ously inteaded to encourage Egyptians to 
visit- the museum. Several years down foe 
line, however, the policy began to get out 
of hand. We leam from Al-Ahrani of 2De- 
cember 1893 that large numbers of foreign- 
ers were taking, advantage of this offer. 
More than 1,500 tourists visited foe mu- 
seum that day, as thoughfive piastres was 
fob expensive far tbanV Officials were 
farced to reassess the wisdom of foeir pric- 
ing policy. \. v 

.. . Irrieed, foe issue confirmed to pr eocc u py 
;tbe Tmiafaum administrafion^for some tutm 
Tit April, die antiquities cofomittfa a^kied 
tbe government to issue a decree that 
would permit them to lower the entrance 
fee to two piastres, “so that, we may fa- 
cilitate entrance to foe public and impart 
broader benefit". In AprHT896, yielding to 
foe pressures of foe press and public opin- 
ion, it was decided to permit entrance free 
of charge for a trial period of six months. 

Evidently, the experiment was a failure, 
for on 16 October 1896 one opens Al- 
Ahram to read the following announcement 
placed by foe Antiquities Authority: “The 
doors to foe museum will be open to foe 
public every day but Monday from 9.-00 
am tp 430 pm. Tbe entrance fee is five pi- 
astres per person.” 

" Pricing was not foe only concern of mu- 
seum officials. “The question of insuring 
foe precious wealth it contains, preserving 
it from deterioration and safeguarding 
them from theft and fire” was another. 

Tbe preservation of the mummies was of 
particular importance. A French antiquities 
expert wrote to the minister of public 


yu - |~ | rz^-~] Since his arrival in Egypt in 1850, the 
1 1 nni Frenc h archaeologist Marietta Pasha 

IJ worked assiduously in unearthing an- 

cient Egyptian treasures and es- 
tablished a modest storehouse in Boulaq to house them. 
This storehouse constituted the nucleus of what was to be- 
come the Egyptian Museum, a showcase that no foreign 
tourist visiting Egypt can afford to miss, in this instalment of 
his chronicle of modem Egyptian history as seen through the 
pages of .Al-Ahram, Dr Yunan Labib Rizq recounts 
the evolution of the ‘house of monuments and antiquities' 






works, which supervised the museum, to 
express bis concern that The mummified 
bodies in foe museum, exposed in their cur- 
rent manner, are at risk of deterioration be- 
cause foe humidity in foe air ruins the sub- 
stances used for mummification." He 
suggests, therefore, that “these priceless 
rare articles be wrapped in silk, enclosed in 
tightly sealed zinc cases and buried in a 
well-known cemetery” . 

To safeguard the museum from theft, of- 
ficials implemented a number of measures. 
They increased the number of guards, cor- 
doned off the museum from other buildings 
in the Giza complex and “cut down the 
trees next to the building so as to provide 
better visibility of the grounds and to pre- 
vent thieves from climbing from the trees 
onto the building”. 

It was also important to curb antiquities 
thefts in general. An Al-Ahram hem re- 
pots, “The director of tbe Egyptian an- 
tiquities museum has asked that 12 gold 
items found by the police be delivered into 
the care of the museum." In another item 
we read, “The police have seized five sar- 
cophagi containing five mummies in Ef- 
Amyan Alley and turned (hem over to tbe 
Egyptian Museum.” 

Evidently, by 1898 tbe trade in stolen an- 
tiquities developed into a very serious is- 
sue. In this year, the government passed the 
first ordinance prohibiting the public from 
“digging on government lands with tbe aim 
of excavating antiquities. Violators will be 
imprisoned for seven days." 


As for fire prevention, in December 1892 
the Courier] of Ministers formed a high- 
level committee “to determine tbe pre- 
cautions necessary to safeguard foe prem- 
ises of foe museum in Giza from fire". After 
more than a year, the committee decided to 
allocate LE60.000 for this purpose. This 
enormous sum for that period is indicative 
of status tire museum had achieved. 

Alongside such investments, further pro- 
visions had to be made to ensure foe mu- 
seum’s future: among them developing a 
corps of antiquities specialists. Toward this 
end. The director of the royal antiquities 
museum founded a school to provide young 
Egyptians with instruction, free of charge, in 
foe science, of antiquities, so as to. prepare 
these young men to dedicate foeir services 
to the coantry in their employment ia the ac- 
tivities associated with this field." 

the museum continued under French 
management throughout the 1880s. Mas- 
piro was succeeded by Gharibu who in turn 
was succeeded by de Morgan. Indeed, foe 
fact that Maspero had been buried in the 
Boulaq museum's garden and that his 
grave had then been relocated to tbe gar- 
dens of foe museum in-Giza constituted a 
signal that tire French had no intention of 
relinquishing their supremacy in Egyp- 
tology. Yet, in tbe following decade, Brit- 
ish encroachment on this domain began to 
loom inexorably closer, particularly after 
the British succeeded in taking over the 
management of the Khedival Law School, 
which in language and curriculum 'had 


been under French control for decades. 

The battle between foe French and Brit- 
ish over the antiquities department began 
in 1890. Tbe opening shots were fired by 
the correspondent of The Times in No- 
vember. The French have been in control 
over antiquities for too long, he insisted 
This was why, as we read in Al-Ahram, 
“Sir Evelyn Baring (later Lord Cromer] 
and the Egyptian ministers have developed 
new administrative arrangements to separ- 
ate foe authority for foe preservation of an- 
tiquities from foe authority of antiquities 
exploration and excavation." Tbe intention 
was apparently to put this latter authority 
under British control. 

Al-Ahram .was appalled by tbe new divi- 
sion, which, it claimed, would render foe 
department “paralysed and ineffective”. 
Moreover, foe newspaper argued, during 
the deliberations that gave rise to dual 
French and British control over foe Caisse 
de la Detie Publique (Public Debt Fond), 
tbe British had pledged to keep the an- 
tiquities de par t m ent under French ad- 
ministration. Tbe newspaper’s arguments 
fell on deaf ears. 

Ultimately, however, for many, par- 
ticularly Al-Ahram , the location of foe mu- 
seum in Giza would come to be the major 
bone of contention. Within only a few 
months of its opening in its Giza location. 
Al-Ahram wrote, “It would have been bet- 
ter to designate a more central location in 
tbe capital, as is foe case with museums in 
most of foe world's major cities.” - 

Mounting pressures for a more central lo- 
cation for the museum prompted the gov- 
ernment to form a committee composed of 
the deputy ministers of foreign affairs, ed- 
ucation and- public works and foe mu- 
seum’s director, de Morgan, to “investigate 
the question of building new premises for 
the Egyptian Antiquities Museum in the 
city centre so as to facilitate the public’s 
access." 

Tbe pros and cons of the proposed move 
became subject to public debate. Op- 
ponents argued that the estimated 
LEI 5,000 It would cost was too ex- 
travagant and that the relocation would 
take over four years. 

Tbe view of supporters of die proposed 
relocation was championed by Al-Ahram. 
Moving foe museum, to the city centre, Al- 
Ahram wrote, would kill two birds with 
one stone: “It will bring seekers of knowl- 
edge closer to foe sources and, secondly, it 
will establish premises for a public library 
that will attract polite and refined young 
people and divert them from wasting their 
time in coffee bouses, tirus establishing 
models of comportment for other young 
people whose misfortune has driven them 
to wasting their time and money in gam- 
bling emporiums and houses of ill-repute ” 

In December 1892; the committee an- 
nounced that it had designated a site for the 
new premises of the museum. It would be 
located between Qasr El-Nil barracks and 
the Ismailiya Canal and construction would 
cost around LEI 00,000. However, final ap- 
proval would not be so readily forth- 
coming. The Caisse de la Dette Publique 


constituted a major obstacle, prompting Al- 
AhranC s Ednor- in -Chief Bishara Taqla to 
write on 10 March 1894, “The minis ters 
must stand up against foe foreigners' greed 
and despotism.” 

Six days later, however, archaeological 
discoveries in Dahshur would help sway 
foe Caisse. As is customary in these cases, 
foe Ministry of Public Works formed a 
committee which announced a competition 
fa- foe best design for the new museum. 
On 16 March 1 895, foe blueprints were pur 
on exhibit, with attention given to con- 
cealing tbe identities and countries of or- 
igin of their architects, “so as to ensure foe 
utmost integrity in the selection". 

Unfortunately, foe Egyptian expedition 
to Dongola in Sudan upset plans to go fa- 
ward with foe project. Moreover, advocates 
of tbe new museum were incensed that tire 
money that had been allocated to it by the 
Caisse would be diverted to support tbe 
campaign in Sudan. By tbe end of 1896, 
this final hurdle was crossed and the pro- 
ject was given to an Italian architect, Mar- 
cello Deration, and the Caisse also agreed 
to allocate the funds To cover the differ- 
ence between the tender and tbe originally 
stipulated credit for tbe museum”. 

Tbe first of April was set as the date fa 
celebrating the laying of the cornerstone. 
The Ministry of Public Works had de- 
signed a special plaque to be set beside tbe 
cornerstone. Inscribed in French, it said, 
“During foe tenure of Khedive Abbas Hel- 
mi O, Prime Minister Mustafa Fahtni Pa- 
sha, Minister of Public Works Fakbri Pa- 
sha and foe architect Monsieur Marcello 
Dormion, construction was begun on this 
building fa Egyptian antiquities, this being 
the year 1898." 

Present at foe ceremonies were the kbe- 
dive, the supreme judge of Egypt, the Otto- 
man commissioner Mukhtar Pasha Al- 
Gbazi, cabinet ministers, tbe international 
consuls-general, senior government of- 
ficials, and, last but not least, repre- 
sentatives of the press. Al-Ahram, of 
course, was on hand, and wrote that, after 
the khedive and the minister of public 
works made their speeches, “His Royal 
Highness took a rosewood pen, dipped it in 
an inkwell made of rosewood with silver 
comers, and signed the inauguration 
book." With great decorum, the book, 
alongside the commemorative plaque were 
then placed beneath the cornerstone. 

Egyptians who had imagined that, now 
that the museum had such great local and 
international backing, it would be com- 
pleted within a few months were in for a 
disappointment Construction took five 
years and seven months. The museum 
opened its doors to tbe public on 15 No- 
vember 1902. The events that took place in 
the interval in themselves constitute a sep- 
arate chapter of the Diwan. 


The author is a pro- 
fessor of history and 
head of Al-Ahram His- 
tory Studies Centre. 
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Hassan Fatht Village opened 

A LARGE reception will be held for Egyptian journal- 
ists on the occasion of tie completion of the Hassan 
Fatht Village, named after the late renowned archi- 
tect ... 

The village is designed to provide natural ventila- 
tion. Stone is the primary building materia!, with ar- 
abesque windows, and high-rounded roofs. 

The village is comprised of 337 domed villas, each 
having a garden of 150sq. m. 
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$100 million 


$ 500 million ijk $ 100 million 

anfflorized Cm) Issued and paid 

capital uptapital 

Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt 

A computerized draw to select depositors for an all 
expenses paid Umra at the Prophetk Birthday took 
place at the head office of Faisal Bank oil 15/7/1996 

Depositors selected : 


NO.- 

Branch 

Account. No.. 

. No. 

Branch. 

Account No. 

1 . 

Assist 

3267 

9 

DaUd 

1958 

2 

Tania 

293 

10 

Cairo 

149658 

3 

Heliopolis 

30625 

11 

... Cairo 

232528 

4 

Heliopolis 

43790 - 

■5 

12 

Alexandria 

75051 

5 

Cairo 

107681 

13 

Alexandria 

76472 

6 

Sdhag 

2570 

14 

Caro 

161392 

7. 

Alexandria 

25289 

15 

Cairo 

41512 

8 

Heliopolis 

37026 / 



. 

1 


; r ; : Regulations: I 

The depositor select^d can grant his Umra ticket to one of j 


In case tbe depositor is atninor his custodian can benefit 
fixraiteprize . . v • 

Depositors selected should a^ly to the bank within two 
weeks V. - - ' : 





17 companies approved 

THE COMPANIES Committee of the Ministry of Econ- 
omy, headed by Ahmed Fouad Atta, approved the es- 
tablishment of 17 companies, 7 of which are joint 
stock companies whose authorised capital amounts to 
LE321mn. Ten others are limited liability companies. 
Eight companies work in trade, four in contracting, 
two in industry, two in the field of services and one in 
tourism. 

The companies are located in Cairo, Giza, Alex- 
andria and Hurghada, in addition to the new cities. ■ 


Egypt and Belgium cooperating 
to face the issue of dumping 


AHMED El-Goweili, min- 
ister of trade and de- 
velopment said that the 
year 2002 will see a rise 
in the importance of tex- 
tiles and ready-made 
clothing imports, falling 
within the framework of 
Egypt’s commitment to 
the GATT, which will 
have thehighest level of 
protection from customs 
duties. These remarks 
came at the opening of a 
seminar on dumping, 
which was convened by 
the Foreign Trade Sector 
of the Ministry of Trade 
and Development, and 
attended by Fakhreddin 
Abul-Ezz, head of the Ex- 
port/Import Supervisory 
Board; Ei-Sayed Abul- 
Qumsan, head of the For- 
eign Trade Sector Kamel 
El-Naggar, 'head of the 


Customs Department 
and Abdei-Rahman Faw- 
zi, head of the Anti- 
Dumping • Organisation 
and two Belgian experts 
who work in a law firm 
specialised in in- 
vestigating the issue of 
dumping. 

Egyptian cotton fabric 
manufacturers are pres- 
ently under fire from the 
European Union, which 
is charging them with 
dumping their products, 
on European markets. 

The minister stressed 
the importance of holding 
this conference, re- 
marking that Egypt, for 
the first time, has the op- 
portunity to apply a prac- 
tical system which would 
prevent such illegal trade 
practices from taking 
place. This is farther un- 


derscored by the activ- 
ities of the Anti-Dumping 
Organisation who, in 
cooperation with the For- 
eign Commerce Sector, 
are taking positive steps 
to assist Egyptian com- 
panies accused of dump- 
ing in European and Af- 
rican markets. 

The minister explained 
that the Belgian experts 
who are cooperating with 
Egypt will assist com- 
panies in facing these ac- 
cusations by giving them 
a better knowledge of the 
laws concerning the Eu- 
ropean market. 

El-Sayed Abul- 

Qumsan, head of the For- 
eign Commerce Sector, 
explained that the confer- 
ence comes within the 
framework of a series of 
conferences which be- 


gan nearly 2 years ago, 
designed to give em- 
ployees of the Anti- 
Dumping Organisation 
the expertise to assist 
Egyptian companies. 
The experts of the organ- 
isation are a scientific 
body which investigates 
such complaints against 
Egyptian companies and 
helps implement the ap- 
propriate measures and 
strategies to counteract 
and compensate for 
dumping. 

On the other hand, the 
pair of Belgian experts 
have pointed to the ef- 
ficiency of the Foreign 
Commerce Sector and 
the Anti-Dumping Organ- 
isation, regarding their 
determination and se- 
rious commitment to bet- 
ter understand the laws 


and regulations dealing 
with dumping, saying that 
such positive efforts 
would go a long way in 
raising international trust 
of the companies in- 
volved. 

Fawzi, said that workers 
of the organisation under- 
go short and intensive 
training sessions abroad 
to acquire expertise in 
their areas of special- 
isation in order to be bet- 
ter-equipped to handle 
such international issues. 

These bilateral confer- 
ences and exchange pro- 
grammes taking place 
between Egypt and Bel- 
gium go a long way in 
strengthening both dip- 
lomatic and social ties. It 
is hoped that similar 
cooperation will take 
place in the near future. 


North Sinai governor: Further investments needed 


To advertise & Business contact; Teh (202)3391071 Fax: (202)5786023 -’5786 126 


NORTH SINAI Govemorate occupies a 
unique geographic location. It has a moder- 
ate climate and rich resources. These fea- 
tures make it an important tourist attraction. 

Mohamed Ahmed Ghiatti, governor of 
North Sinai, said that although the govem- 
orate's extensive coastHne and dean en- 
vironment has attracted many investors, the 
volume of investments Is still dis- 
proportionate to its potentials. 

The govemorate has witnessed a jump in 
the reclamation. and cultivation of land. Cul- 
tivated land rose from 6000 feddans In 1976 
to 307,000 feddans in the current year. The 
govemorate is renowned for its fruit and 


vegetable produce. 

North Sinai, also contains many natural re- 
serves, such as El-Zaramik Reserve to 
which birds from Russia and Europe migrate 
every year. 

Ghiatti explained that in the field of fishing, 
North Sinai Govemorate has been most 
prosperous. Some 20,000 persons work in 
the fishing industry. Fish production is es- 
timated at 3500 tons per year, a portion of 
which is exported. The govemorate has an 
abundance of mineral resources such as 
marble and coal, salt and natural gas. 

Ghiatti added that the volume of water that 
will be carried through Al-Salam Canal to 


North Sinai Govemorate is about 3.1 billion 
cubic metres annually. This water will help 
cultivate 1000 feddans surrounding the ca- 
nal. 

Ghiatti concluded by saying that the vol- 
ume of investments is still not enough. 
Plans should be made to find ways of at- 
tracting investors and that facilities should 
be provided to achieve this aim. A step in 
this direction is currently underway, in- 
volving cooperation between different uni- 
versities and research centres to define the 
places that have potential for tourist or in- 
dustrial projects. This will guide investors to 
locations suitable for their projects. 
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Netanyahu’s choice 

Ntemyahu’s hawkish position on the peace process earned him 
ovations in the US Congress and support among the extremists 
in the Israeli Cabinet, but upon arriving in Egypt today, he will 
find that it has served only to fuel tbe anger of Egyptians. 

Egypt and fte rest of me Arab world is not interested in lis- 
tening to more of his rhetoric about security fin: peace. Nor is 
die Arab worid willing to set aside its desire in achieving re- 
gional stability and a comprehensive peace simply to father 
his domestic political agenda. In short, we are saying no to his 
“Does". 

At stake is not just the future of the peace process, but the 
continuation of the peace fiat has already been achieved To 
date, all facts point to die worst — that Netanyahu is more in- 
terested in promoting his platform than seeming peace. This 
belligerence and misguided indignation, however, is a surefire 
way of deconstructing all tbe gains realised between Egypt and 
Israel since tbe signing of the Camp David accords. 

Therefore, this visit is Netanyahu’s real test There will be no 
ovations, no hearty pats on the bade, no vacillation, wavering 
or concession-making by die Egyptians upon his arrival. Dip- 
lomatic considerations demand mat President Mubarak and the 
other Arab leaders at least give him a chance to state his ob- 
jectives. Unfortunately, this basic c o urtesy is more than Ne- 
tanyahu is willing to extend tp Arafat. 

What Egypt and the rest of the Arabs have no time for is an- 
other time-wom, rhetoric-laden soliloquy by die Israeli Prime 
Minister about security before peace. These statements may ap- 
peal to Zi onis t megalomaniacs in the cabinet and Republicans 
in the US Congress, but they carry no weight among die Arabs. 
If be truly wtuus security, then Netanyahu most work towards 
peace along tbe teems and guidelines of agreements reached 
with predecessors far more accomplished than him. 

But, if what he seeks is, at best, a stalemate, and at worst, an 
escalation of tension and a dismantling of tbe peace process as 
a whole, then he should continue along the path he is now fol- 
lowing. In either case, the Arabs lave made abundantly dear 
their commitment to peace. 
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The Israeli Prime Minister Benyamio 
Netanyahu, due to arrive in Cairo to- 
day to meet with President Hosni 
Mubarak, is mistaken if he imagines 
that a single party, regardless of bow 
powerful n is, can control the fete of 
the entire region. 

The ideas Netanyahu espoused 
when he was running for election axe 
precisely foe ideas be fans continued 
to repeat, with a few slight mod- 
ifications, since his election. They re- 
flect a world view that accords Israel 
absolute centrality, and an arrogance 
that assumes Israel possesses suf- 
ficient power impose its own goals 
and agenda on all its neighbours. 
Such egomania happily tramples on 
the rights of others, merrily violating 
the security of neighbours without a 
flicker of conscience. 

The Prime Minister of Israel ap- 
pears to believe that he is capable of 
engineering land, security, peace and 
regional cooperation for Israel with- 
out giving anything in return. Now 
the problem with such egocentricism 
and self-aggrandisement in an in- 
dividual who views himself as the 
centre of the world is that he feels 
that die world will never be quite 
right unless and until be gets every- 
thing be wants, even if that means 


The Israeli 
goverment’s 
inability to face 
facts squarely 
betrays an 
alarming and 
dangerous 
immaturity, writes 
Ibrahim Nafie 
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peace process fas been tea M «cr 
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to scrutiny, would prove fo be in- 
defensible. 

But whatever the cause of Ne- 
tanyahu's fabrications it is essential 
tint others expose and counter-act 
them. 

Members of- the American Con- 
gress in particular should take heed. 
Netanyahu's address to them, no 


erdgnty. Quite naturally, ® doing 
so, he contrived to overlook die feet 
that this alleged Israeli sovereignty is 
still considered illegitimate under in- 
ternational law, arm in foe eyes of 
most countries of the weald, in- 
cluding the US . 

In his attempt to portray himself as 
the custodian of American in t er ests 


then that foe 
their senses. 


of Iraq had lost 
that they could 


People with such a pa 
make-up can see only 
and in die process seeing only what 
they want to see inevitably distort 
their images of others. For Ne- 
tanyahu those others are naive, ignor- 
ant and* weak, and can easily be 
duped or pressured into accepting 
whatever is demanded of them. There 
is also, in such people, a pronounced 
inclination to misread the ideas and 
actions of othera, a tendency dial is at 
once foe product of ignorance and the 
inability to comprehend the motives 
of others, and of a desire to conceal 
one’s own motives which, if exposed 


onstrated both his ability to ma- 
nipulate his audience and bis in- 
ability to read the facts. “I will not 
allow the partition of Jerusalem,’' he 
announced to general applause, and 
in so doing managed to insinuate that 
it is '.the Palestinians and the Arabs 
who have demanded the partition of 
the city, though to feet no Palestinian 
or Arab official has ever made such a 
demand. Yet at the same time he dis- 
paraged the proposal for establishing 
a system of multi-party sovereignty 
over Jerusalem winch would fulfill 
the needs and aspirations of both the 
Palestinians and the Israelis. His 
haughty rejection of foe proposal' 
contained foe intimation that the only 
possible solution to the issue of Je- 
rusalem’s st a t u s is Israeli Bov- 


in the Middle East, a politician 
whose aims coincide with US re- 


gional i n terests, Netanyahu called for 
a stricter blockade against Iran and 
Iraq. And once again he tiizned a ; 
Mined eye to facts known to alL 
It was foe Arab countries, including 
Egypt, that played the fundamental . 
role in co ntainin g I ran i a n aggression, 
aw! t hwa r ting Iran’s ^xpansunusm, 
following the Iranian revolution. In- 
deed Israel was a major player in foe' 
Iran-Contra scandal which enabled 
Inin to circumvent the boycott and to 
obtain much needed mili tary hard- 
ware. Netanyahu also seems to have 
conveniently forgotten that it was the- 
Asab countries, fo re m ost among: 
which was Egypt, that spearheaded 
the diplomatic drive to repel the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait - We realised 


just as they pleased, winch, in short, 
appears to be what Netanyahu wants 
to do today. '• !. 

As for Netanyabn’s apprehensions 
about the threat of midear prolife* 
ration ra.tbe n|gion, one- need hardly 
remind Jura that itislscael fogt intro- 
duced unclear ' arms into the Middle 
East, that Israel stffi refuses, to adhere 
to any intauptional agreement sub- 
jecting its nuclear installations to in- 
spections, and continues to resist 
Egyptian andf Arab calls to declare foe 
Middk-Eastaiegion free of weapons 
of mass'desttnetidn.- ■ 

Another pzyfo btetapyahu -tried to 
perpetuate m bis speech to Congress 
was that Israel was bofo foe sole vic- 
tim o£ and foe only perwta in the re- 
gion capable of figming texronsm. 
Tbe feet remains, however, &at ter ror - 
ism tfaeateH^ countries mllte Mid- 
dle East, end indeed many odier areas 
of foe ^be. Marco was Egypt, • 
wife tte habiting of other Arab coun- 
tries, that. caBed for, organised and 
hosted foe Sham Al-Sbmh peaoe- 


ita opponents, — — ; 

. calne their acts of vtoteoce, axrectee 
m foe peace process wifi to ng to me , 
ranks of this minority many member* 
of foe majority whose hopes for a b et- 
i^r frtnff 

Netanyafei’s policies. , 

Arab govomnags. espcaally- the 
Pa lrstinian Natronal Anfototy, have, 
succeeded in restoBrag aOtg TO, 
with the promise of a future to which, 
peace prevails- Tfte onty effect ofNe- 
tanyitbn’s policies, however, wifi he- 
ro weight to the ex&emiste^ ar^j- 

an d to help swell their tnau- 
here. Israel wifi be foe first to feeT the 
sting of their veDom. - . 

Leaders with Netanyahu’s mrnriser 
have s tendency to believe that they 
can realise coatradectocy aan s. They 
are unable to perceive the contra* 
dictions in foe aims they set for. 
themselves. Netanyahu thinks tint 
be can achieve peace and security fix- 
Israel and esadmfo friendly relations 
with die Arabs w h fle bokfiag oafe 
Arab land Such are foe ddmototif 
.an - ir r ati onal, cbzkfofc mind m*. 
cap stole of realising foas evetyfofog 
has a price and foal in cfdtt to Ob- 
tain something one i ‘ “ 
thing bade in return. 




Probing the future [2] 


Forwards or backwards? 


In a second article on issues related to probing the future, Mohamed Sid- 
Ahmed argues that conquering the unknown is not necessarily always for the best 


Who could have imagined in 1985 that the Soviet 
Union had only six more years to live and that tbe 
Berlin Wall would fell four years latex? Closer to 
heme, who could have imagined just a few months 
ago that the Middle East peace process would be to- 
tally requestioned and Security Council Resolution 
242 rejected as the basis for a comprehensive peace? 
Surprises are always possible when it comes to fore- 
casting the future, winch can never be reduced to an 
extrapolation of foe present Any attempt to forecast 
the future necessarily involves imagination and crea- 
tive dunking. At die same time, it must be academic, 
dispassionate, and approached in the same way fun- 
damental science is approached, that is, not only 
wife an eye on the applied consequences or the de- 
sired results. 

Although this dispassionate approach, to future 
probing is absolutely necessary, its import a nce is all 
too often underestimated. Occasionally a develop- 
ment that will have great bearing on (he shape of the 
future can be imperceptible in tbe present, a phe- 
nomenon same have come to define as ‘resonance’, 
‘positive feedback’ or the ‘butterfly effect’. This last 
term is used to remind us that something as trivial as 
foe flattering of a butterfly’s wings could, in given 
conditioos, trigger a cumulative effect that can even- 
tually build up and erupt in tbe form of a storm in 
me place or another. It is thus vital when maVmg 
projections of the future to lake into account chang- 
es that can be i mp erceptible in the present, even ifl 
mare often than not, their potential to radically af- 
fect the shape of foe future does not materialise. 

For example, it is unKkeiy that foe mounting wave 
of Islamic radicalism sweeping the AraMslamic 
world will subside because of external factors, even 
if it does not bold aD the answeis to the couples 
philosophical and moral dilemmas feeing the modem 
world, such as those arising in tbe field of genetic en- 
gineermg. 1 believe the most likely scenario is thatte 
lam will witness developments from within, some- 
thing comparable to what Luther and Calvin did for 
Christianity, a sot of updating reformist movement 


emerging from inside foe Islamic framework itself 
Such a scenario is scarcely perceptible sn the present, 
but a successful to reconcile between au- 

thenticity ( asala ) and modernism (Tagdufy winch . 
are currently regarde d as mutually exclusive, cannot 
be discounted. Two forerunners in tins Add have 
been foe late Farag Foda, who was assassinated for 
his pains, and Dr Nasr Honed Abu Zeid, currently in 
self-imposed exile to avoid a similar fete. 

The notions of authenticity and modernity, and foe 
dialectical relationship between the two, have long 
been foe subject of heated debate. The debate has be- 
come even more intense, as tbe cnarmoos diffinalties 
hin de rin g atte mpts to cope wifonfodemity invest m- 
thenticity with greater appeal nod importance. One 
question raised by tins dribate is which of foe two no- - 
tions should serve as foe fame of reference; in other 
words, should we be fixture or past oriented? Can foe 
two notions became complementary factors in a du- 
ality? Can both retain equal pertinence? 

Similar paradigms are raised by tbe notion of 
progress. Is foe human species moving fo rward s or 
backwards? True, history is non-tinear, and there is 
no mechanical ‘historical deteomsism* to ensure 
' that foe quality of life will inevitably improve. On 
foe upside, humankind’s knowledge of its environ- 
ment is expanding exponentially. Thanks to fire 
Hubble telescope, we have been able to see pictures 
definitively establishing that the universe contains 
rot thousands, but bUlians upon billions of galaxies. 
Until only recently, foe quark was assumed to be foe ; 
smallest element hr the universe; today . this assump- 
tion is being questioned. Tbe universe of which we 
are becommg .aware is expanding without limits. 
The downside is that as knowledge moves forward 
in absolute terms, it moves backwards in relative 
terms. In other wads, the sphere of what we know 
expands at a slower rate than the sphere of what we . 
come to realise we do not know. 

. This paradox is not limited to academic problems 
of little practical application or to scientific speafot- 
tion only, but has a direct bearing ra problems a£ 


footing foe everyday fife ofsodetiesur general and, 
ultimately., foe very survival cd" humankind. For any 
specific society, \raatdounts more is its relative po- 
sition vis-^-vis other societies than whatever 
progress it has accompfishsd in absofote tem& J Tbe: J 
a lter i o n is whether it is progressing or iecedmg in - 
comparison to others, rather than whether it is 
achieving progress perse. . 

Tri mnrfe fani k niB i l ri tenw r hriw**>*r , ft ty fcimi 

say whether the human species rs acquiring greater 
mastery over its environment as Hat horizons of sci- 
ence and knowledge expend, or whether it is, on foe 
contrary/ increasingly at foe mercy of v ho^ 
controllable faces. One aspect of thBjprobK 
lem is rdated to foe new characteristics of modern 
tedmdr^y which, for the first time in foe bistay of 
h u m a n k i n d, does not only ‘scratch’ foe surfaced 
foe planet; but can eventually damage it - ir- 
reversibly. Huge technological projects, many with 
the ability to affect the ecological bahmoc oi. foe 
planet, are designed in toms of objectives with 
quaitfifiahle and predictable effects. But what of foe 
unforeseeable side-efifccts, those whose negative-' 
implications for foe f u t ur e of bnmankind, ootdd. be 


more important — and damaging — thanfee^ro- 


ject’s predictable effects? A case in point is 
robyL . - 

In sta ti stical terms, and given that we now know 
bow damaging modem technology can. be to our 
babftotjft is cmly a matter of tone before we^ find a 
worst-cjjse scenario on our hands. For we are play- 
ing a dangerous gtone, as we try to balance the un- 
deniably beneficial effects of technological progress 
with its, unknown negative side-effects. No one can 
deny that the quality of life will improve every time 
. the known effects of technology are not offset by 
its aqJredictable negative effects. But it is Odoo^d 
for fog unknown negative side-effects to prove 
mare im por t an t than the predicted positive Offsets 
only once for foe entire planet to eapfode: The Sci- 
ence of probability teaches that such, a scenario is 
bauDdj tohappen sooner or later. 


The poetry 
of language 



Islamic Arab bs- 
eratnre competed 
the main coffiponOBt 
of my cariy edaca- 
I read foe 

'on andfoe &t*- 

of the Prophet 
alongside such ajeir 
jfics as Khob Air . .... '. 

One titk I wdI remen*er„ 
ftan those days Is AlMuatattf& ff 
AdabAI-Arab (Excerpts fhxnArab 
Uterature), * veteae tint bcgpa. 

ivandendedwifo AlrMn^uti aud - 
•At&aradi. Steh istfl 

fected me Can be no 

doubt that fley Irad a predbund in- ' 
fiuehcetfoatySiatoy 'style. 

When I fiat began writir^it TO 
wo wm0i tbe efesneal 
wto was, at foe tinre^eoaBag un- 
der attack from^maqy writes .and 
attrite ctaah. Yttfrwasfiaim that! 
choose when witin^ aOmr of my 
most diffioad^ 'reaSst novefa, a 
choice that . faced many question* 


> 


not least bow to dnvinch^ty give 
dialogue to^fomacters in alktyways. 
But foe factfoat maity who rend ray 
novels ms not consciously aware of 
whg thsr my characters arc speaking 
ftaka axxamyfd «,IEketo drink, 
proof that I overcame foe protiem. . 

I have always Hxi^fatfyAuipB^ 
ticulaiiy sufofole- forfiteratiire, rod 
hope that my novds, gresty m- 
ffuenced by my rearfing of ctesrcaL 
Ai^fiteiatiirc,havepcrsiradedotfr- 
era ofthevdnfity offors view. ’ 


Based cm an interview 
byjtiohamed Satmawy. 


# 








74e Ptedd 70ee6 Who loves Bibi? ;.a 


AI-Ahram: “It may be Binyamin Netanyahu’s right" 
to try to influence US public opinion foe way he sees, 
fit And US public opinion can admire and applaud 
whomsoever it pleases. But nobody should forget that 
there is another ‘public opinion’ which is of. utmost im- 
portance — foe Arab, foe regional or tbe Middle East- 
ern, whatever you want to call it” 

(Mohamed A bdel-Moneim, 14 July) 


tanyaim speaks night and day of ‘security’... but whft; 
security is this which allows such dirty crimpy against 
Palestinian prisoners who cannot be blamed if; \qxm 
their release, they seek vengeance against all Israelis.” ? 
(Samir Ragab 15 July) ■ ■ ’ 


Al-Wafd: “If it is true that the T uridsh-Israe li mil- 
itary pact is not directed against us, whom is it directed 
against?!” 

(Magdi Mehanna. 14 July) 


AKAhran “In Washington, the time was opportune, 
for Netanyahu to give voice to his extremist and racist 
views. The US elections are around the corner and 
Clinton is in such a weak position that be can only 
look on lovingly at the exploits of his new champion.” 
(Sanaa £l-Said, 14 July) 


October: “In Cairo, Netanyahu might find — at dje 
official' level — somebody to talk to. But at the popular 
leveL, no one will want to see him or hear from him .. 
He has created an adverse public opinion which per- 
ceives Israel’s ostensible desire to get rid of foe rfimate 
of violence as a mask behind which Israel seems to ex- 
ploit the Arabs economically and defeat them culturally 
and spiritually without recourse to an expensive war”" 
(Ragab El-Bamta . 14 July) 


AKAkflban “The meeting of the foreign ministers 
of the Damascus Declaration countries is an op- 
portunity to formulate a response to many issues, par- 
ticularly foe plight of the Middle East peace process in 
the wake of foe provocative statements rod intransigent 
stances of Netanyahu — which have brought the peace 
talks back to square one. Such a response wifi serve as 
a new warning to Israel to re-examine its anti-peace 
moves.” 

(Editorial, 14 July) 


Al-Arabi: “Under all circumstances, a dialogue w&hr 
Turkey is desirable and necessary. But it should avoid 
the muddle of accepting the Tudrish-Israeti alliance , 
then rejecting it outright, thro accepting rit again, when 
it is rejected by the Turkish people themselves bat ac- 
cepted by governments only because this is the wish of 
the US — the top dog!” 

(Galal Aref, 15 July) 


Al-Sfiaab: “President' Mubarak’s quick' visit to Tur- 
key... signals tbe turning of foie course of our foreign 
policy in the right direction... the visit in itself was a 
success-.. It was a positive step.” H '- 

(Magdi Ahmed Hussein, 16 July) 


AI-Ahram: “The extraordinary acclaim accorded to 
Netanyahu - — who never had my local or international 
role in foe history of Israel or the Middle Ea st — by 
US congressmen, is not due to any special contribution 
towards peace rod stability in the region nor to his 
great sacrifices in the building and support of Israel.. It 
is an attempt to placate Jewish influence and foe Zion- 
ist lobby which are highly active during US election 
time.” 

(Salama Ahmed SdUuna, 15 July) 


Af-Akhban “Human Rights organisations in the 
Middle East accuse Israel of many violations in Pal- 
estinian territories... Yet Netanyahu does not stop churn- 
ing that Israd is foe oasis of freedom and human lights' 
in foe region... Which freedom is he talking about? 

orhri i - f \ - . 


What sent of democracy is he boasting of koowing tbat 
is in the hands of its gmerals? And 


Al-Gotnhuriaz “Since Netanyahu became prime 
minister, bis prisons have been perpetrating torture in its 
worst possible forms against foe Palestinians. Yet Ne- 


reat power in Israel 

what human rights is he referring to while disregarding 
■ the rights of the Palestinians to their land and to self de- 
termination?- . Astonishingly, he Was applauded by foe 
congressmen of tbe US; foe great pole wfaore.canstito- 
tion is based on freedom, justice and equality.” i-' ■ 
(Galal Dwidar, 15 July) it. 
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Salama A. Salama 

lime 
to take 
a eland 

Binyamm Nconyshu ar- 
rives in Cairo today os 
Ins first visit to an Arab 
state : after single- 
handedly grating the 
puce process. He ar- - 
rives with it clearly de- 
fined • agenda, ex- 
haustively described by 
the Israeli prime min- 
ister wbenhe delineated 
his. government’s pro- 
gramme before bis re- 
cent vis it to the US. It 

is' a description -supple- - 
nKated-notonty fiy the / 
cormnuhiqa^s issued 
following his meetings' 
with officials in the 
American administra- 
tion, but also daring the 
press conference held . 
following Netanyahu’s 
return from the US. 

From the moment of 
his election untQ now 
Netanyahu has en- 
countered .-nothing, - it 
would seem, dial could 
possibly cause him to 
change his -. mind in- 
deed, after Iris return 
from the US — Israel’s 
sponsor and the sponsor 
of peace in -the Middle 
East — he announced - 
that Washington had 
done no arm-twisting. 
Rather, he said, Wash- 
ington bad been sup- 
portive and under- 
standing of his hard-line . 
policies. _ ; . 

What can we expect, 
then, from his visit? ' 
Given the open support 
Netanyahu reserved 
from Co ngr ess ainri ' the 
tacit support he received 
from Clinton, he is Hke- * 
ly to offer only new 
projects to expand Israe- 
li . settlements, greater 
restrictions on the Pal- 
estinian National- Au- 
thority and further de- 
lays regarding the 
withdrawal of Israeli 
troops from Hebron. 

. But reading the com- 
munique issued by the 
signatories to file Da- 
mascus^DecJaradon fat . •• 
lowing thdir recent . 
meeting one could easi- ' 
ly suppose that they bad 
not beard Netanyahu's 
anti-peace declarations 
in front of the US Con- 
gress. While expres s ing 
their “grave anxiety” 
over Netanyahu’s in- . 
sistence on consecrating 
Israel’s occupation of 
Arab territory and re- 
affirming their snpport 
of Syria’s just demands, 
the communique 
no mention of the sce- 
narios that might ensue 
should Netanyahu per- 
sist in pursuing policies 
inimical to peace. 
Should Arab countries 
be looking for further 
developments in Ne- 
tanyahu’s thinking be- 
fore fixing their own 
positions I fear they are 
in for a long wait 
It is interesting to 
note drat the former Is- 
raeli prime minister, 
Peres, is now rushing to 
support Arab demands 
in order to rescue the 
peace process. It would 
be foolhardy, however, 
simply to hope that 
pressures from within 
Israel will force . Ne- 
tanyahu to modify his 
positions. 

Several days ago die 
French Minister of De- 
fence announced that 
any future cooperation 
between Israel - and 
France in the field of 
security will depend on 
progress marie in peace 
t alks between the Arabs 
and Israel. Surely the 
French action has 
opened a window of op- 
portunity for the Arabs, 
who might justifiably 
suggest that afi the oth- . 
er countries — in- 
cluding the US and 
members of the EU — 
that rushed to conclude 
military and security - 
agreements with Israel 
in- light of the peace . 
process might suspend 
tin- wnplrnianiatKM of - 
such agreements pend- 
ing progress towards 
peace. 

But it is an un- 
fortunate feet feat, in 
foe end, .Arab countries • • 
aff- mno position to asfc 

ofocr jntci national par- 
ties to do any thin g until 
foey themselves adept a 
serious position, one ■ 
foat draws a - clear line 
between the sincere de- 
sk^ for peace and the 

cynical mamptfiatK® of - 

peace as a sToguii. 1 







Soafdox 


Farewell to aid 

Despite the US administration’s approval of next year's USAID 
programme one cannot yet dismiss the possibility that levels of 
aid will, in the near future, be drastically reduced. It is essential,: 
therefore, that aid recipients, including Egypt, prepare them- 
selves for this possibility. 

Any redaction, or indeed cancellation, of aid is hardly a thrill- 
ing prospect, especially since it is likely to lead to a similar re- 
duction in levels of investment Yet any drop in USAID funding 
need not be catastrophic. Egypt does have die ability — though 
to capitalise on h will require co-ordination and consistent ef- 
forts — to thrive without being dependent on foreign aid The 
fact dm for the last three years the country has its own 

wheat and flour imports without incurring a budget crisis or 
trade deficit is sufficient proof that we do have die wherewithal 
to be independent. - 

It can be argued that a reduction in levels of USAID funding 
may be advantageous. Such aid is not, after all, unconditional. It 
obliges Egypt to use American experts, to act on their rec- 
ommendations, and to buy American goods transported by 
American vessels at a far from competitive rate. A vast pro- 
portion of America's foreign aid then, is recouped by the; 
American economy. Indeed according to _ 

one USAID official, for every $7 given to 
Egypt, $6 are actually spent in the US. - ' 

That the bulk of the assistance we receive 
is useless to us serves only to emphasise the 
importance of working towards greater self- t |f - 

sufficiency. This means encouraging higher 
levels of investment, and steps in this direc- , 

tion have already beat taken by the govern- /_j j jJ 
meat They are steps in the right direction, T l 
since every dollar spent on investment 
breaks one more link in foe chain of de- .zHjH*? 
pendency on aid. . 


This week r Soapbox speaker is deputy ed- AbdeMlsuler 
ilor-in-chief of Al-Mussawar magazine. Shohayeb . 


The domestic dimensions of peace 

Peace negotiations are redundant unless a common ground of understanding exists between the parties. So far this 
has not been the case, argues Tahseen Basheer 


The Arab media has been flooded by an 
avalanche of commentaries on the impact 
of Netanyahu's victory in the Israeli 
prime minis terial elections. A great quan- 
tity of this verbiage has concentrated on 
the ideological aspects of the election re- 
sults, predicting nothing but doom and 
gloom for the future of the peace process. 
Any measured analysis of what has hap- 
pened, however, and foe Arab reaction to 
events, reveals certain subtleties that have 
been ail too easily swamped by file tidal 
wave of emotion and exaggeration. 

While it would be impossible to com- 
pletely write off all the negative sce- 
narios firat have emerged since Ne- 
tanyahu’s election one must nonetheless 
construct such scenarios with a sense of 
reality and avoid the indulgence involved 
in declaring supposedly self-fulfilling 
• prophecies. 

Many recent diagnoses seem to be pred- 
icated on an erroneous assumption: mat a 
genuine, durable and comprehensive 
peace can be reached without first creat- 
ing a common ground of understanding 
between Arabs and Israelis. Peace, it is 
assumed, is a formula that can be mag- 
ically concocted from the crude calcula- 
tions of balance' of power, and once con- 
cocted, it will then be automatically 
implemented by, or imposed on, all the 
concccned parties. 


-This antiseptic peace, negotiated in se- 
crecy between the holders of power in 
Arab capitals and their Israeli counter- 
parts, reflects an essential mis- 
understanding of the nature of such pro- 
tracted conflicts as the Arab- Israeli 
. confrontation. It is a misunderstanding 
that has resulted in a view so opaque as 
to be incapable of taking on beard such 
seemingly simple considerations as the 
effects of the information revolution. 

' It is only by studying the record of the 
political players, and their constituencies 
of support, «h»t one can realistically as- 
sess changes in the political arena and 
approach a more convincing picture of 
What is happening. 

At this juncture it is perhaps sufficient 
.to raise just one question: Can we attain 
the kind of peace to which, we aspire 
without*' Traving "first convinced a le- 
gitimate majority on foe other side of foe 
validity of our concept of peace? Con- 
versely. can foe Israelis reach a peace 
that we can accept without first con- 
vincing a legitimate majority of Arabs of 
foe validity of that peace? Those who re- 
fuse to answer this question seem to 
think that peace can oidy be imposed, a 
position that begs a more significant 
question: imposed on and by whom? 

The documents that underwrite the 
peace process, from Security Council 


Resolution 242 to the articles that es- 
tablished foe Madrid conference, exclude 
the possibility of any crude imposition of 
peace by one party over the other. The 
Madrid formula leaves foe task of weav- 
ing the common grounds for agreements 
to the process of negotiation. But nego- 
tiations which deal with such emotional 
issues and deeply held positions as those 
involved in foe Arab- Israeli conflict are 
based on political and religious belief 
systems as well as national interests. 
Such intractable issues, quite patently, 
will not be resolved in the absence of 
positive popular support for the policy- 
makers. 

Netanyahu’s victory, by less than 30,000 
votes, indicates that neither foe Arab nor Is- 
raeli political constituencies have managed 
to engineer the kind of dialogue that might 
'create the common ground necessary for 
joint political action. The concentration on 
die various bilateral negotiating teams, 
which conduct their activities in secret, has 
resulted in the almost total marginalisation 
of matters relating to communication be- 
tween the two publics — i.e. the Arab and 
Israeli public — between whom peace is 
being negotiated. 

Had such communication been conducted at 
a sufficiently vibrant, lively, truthful and crea- 
tive level I am sure that support fa the peace 
process would have outweighed the desire to 


drag feet and argue for inertia and delay. 

On foe other side, had the Israelis paid 
more attention to what foe Arab public 
felt about peace, they would have come 
to different conclusions than those 
reached by Netanyahu and his supporters 
in the last Israeli election. The Netanyahu 
view is that foe Arab publics do not 
count, and foat they have no active role 
in shaping foe policies of Arab govern- 
ments. All he has to do, he assumes, is to 
exhibit the crude face of power, display 
Israel's qualitative and quantitative edge, 
and hey presto, Arab policy-makers will 
accommodate Israel. Such a discounting 
of Arab public opinion reflects Israel's 
failure to understand Arab decision- 
making processes. 

Arab public opinion was dazzled by foe 
massive salesmanship indulged in by for- 
mer Prime Minister Peres in marketing 
his concept of “the new Middle East”. 
Many balloons were unleashed at foe 
Casablanca and Amman summits, herald- 
ing the arrival of a magical new Middle 
East that would somehow solve all of our 
problems of poverty and scarcity. No one 
has bothered to ask serious questions, 
such as how many projects, besides tour- 
ism, have actually been implemented; 
where foe capital came from to finance 
these projects; and who will benefit from 
them. The new Middle East turned out to 


be a case of sales talk overkill a mirage 
of pipe dreams. . - 

The most harmful consequence of sum- 
mits such as Casablanca and Amman is that 
they promise everything, without being able 
to deliver, and inevitably result in dis- 
appointment. People are rightly suspicious, 
not just foe Arab public but also foe Israelis. 
Nobody was taken in by the sales talk of the 
new Middle East For Israelis, peace proved 
a less important priority than security, and 
preserving the Jewish character of their state 
and those, within Israel antagonistic to; a 
rapid transformation of the area into a sym- 
metrical peace, managed to portray the issue 
as if it was one of security versus peace. 
The electorate opted for security, a eu- 
phemism for continued hegemony and dom- 
ination. 

But foe fact of foe matter is that peace, 
security, and prosperity must go hand in 
hand. This is not an either/or question. 

What we must answer, though, is the 
following question: What kind of di- 
alogue should be conducted between 
Arab and Israeli constituencies? Un- 
fortunately, this is precisely the question 
that is not being addressed in either Israel 
or foe Arab states. How, then, can an an- 
swer emerge? 

The writer is a senior fellow at the Unit- 
ed States Institute of Peace. 


Bumps, but no potholes 

Egypt’s relations with the US are not as smooth as they could be, writes Mohamed Wahby. But there is no reason 
to suppose that a full-blown crisis will develop 


Concerns are again rife that US-Egyptian relations are 
heading onto rocky ground. This is foe impression 
one gets by reading Egyptian papers. No doubt there 
are some indications that things may not be as they 
should between two countries which, since the ’70s, 
have dramatically transformed their adversarial often 
hostile, relations into a growing and unique partner- 
ship. - 

But to jump to the conclusion that these relations 
.are beading towards a crisis is to overstate foe prob- 
lem. Indeed, there are some bilateral and multilateral 
problems s t e mmin g from foe two countries’ Middle 
East policies. Foremost is the central role that Israel 
occupies in file US strategic perception of our region. 
This role, however, is a given which Egypt has ac- 
cepted since President Sadat dramatically changed its 
relations with fire US. Frankly, one could not have 
happened without the other. To complain about this 
feet now does not serve any purpose. What is pos- 
sible, on the other hand, is to try — as Egypt has 
been doing — to' offset this Israeli factor by maxi- 
mising Egyptian- American and Arab- American inter- 
ests while emphasising the benefits that all countries, 
including Israel could reap from a comprehensive and 
just peace. The US is also aware that it could benefit 
from the realisation of tins long-sought objective. 
Only then could it reconcile Its interests on both sides 
of foe fence. 

Unfortunately, the Israeli factor in Egyptian-American 
relations has been exacerbated by foe results of foe Is- 
raeli elections. American policy-makers were as jolted 
as the Arabs by the ascension to power of Binyamm Ne- 
tanyahu. Clinton's effort to defeat him is widely known. 
One of fire most emb a rrassing moments I have wit- 
nessed in foe White House occurred when a cor- 
respondent asked CKrton during a joint press conference 
how he could explain to Netanyahu his support for 
Shimon Peres. H altin g ly', his face rapidly tuning crim- 
son, Clinton stammered: *Tt didn’t redly need foat much 
explaining.” He. was still searching for an answer as fire 
journalists tittered, when Netanyahu interrupted him to 
say: “Mr Pres i d ent , we did not cfiscuss the election re- 
. suits.” _ C3inton_ swallowed and, with a still more, em- 
barrassed smile, repeated pamrt-Eke: “We did not cEs- 
cuss it alL That's ri^hL” 

This, certainly was a new.. Clinton; _ one over- 
shadowed in eloquence, youfofalnesjs and the ability 
to use file media by a visiting, fognitaiy from a small 
country who deliberately sought to reverse the roles 
by acting s if he.wcre fixe head of fire su p e rp ow er. 
The conference bordered on the pathetic, Clinton 
yielding to Netanyahu’s rejection of foe land-for- 
■ peace principle in the Synan-Isradi negotiations, 
winch in effect meant fire end of these negotiations. - 

Clinton also almost accepted Netanyahu's defim rinn 


of security as an exclusively Israeli requirement And 
on fire question of settlements, Clinton sheepishly de- 
fended the US position but shied away from referring 
to the settlements as “obstacles to peace”. Clinton 
felled to elicit from Netanyahu even his acceptance to 
meet with Arafet, let alone a promise to pull Israeli 
troops out of Hebron. Still, mere were some differ- 
ences between foe two leaders. 

It was in Congress, however, foat Netanyahu’s re- 
ception surpassed foe expectations of the most ardent 
American Zionists. His speech was interrupted by 
fourteen standing ovations, the loudest and longest in 
support of his vow that “there will never be a re- 
division of Jerusalem... we will never be driven out of 
any quarter or any neighbourhood, any street of our 
eternal capital.” 

Netanyahu’s visit was a striking demonstration of 
how large the Israeli factor will loom in Egyptian- 
American relations during foe coming four years if he 
delivers on his declarations. This applies to foe bi- 
lateral and multilateral relations involved in the Arab- 
lsraeb conflict Cki fire bilateral level the Jewish lob- 
by should be expected to stir up trouble for Egypt in 
foe coming clash of interests with Israel. This was 
demonstrated in fire past when Egypt opposed foe ex- 
emption of Israel from Washington’s crusade against 
foe proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. 
Other issues may also be revived in Congress using 
various smoke screens: human rights, democracy, foe 
implementation of economic reform programmes, cor- 
ruption stories and Egypt's relations with Libya. Ef- 
forts may also be intensified to blackmail Egypt by 
threatening to cut off US aid or to de-link it from aid 
to IsraeL 

In feet, some of these issues were raised, albeit in- 
directly, by Netanyahu in Congress. He played for 
cheers, condemning the absence of democracy and 
the lack of respect for human rights in the Arab world 

— regardless of the feet that Israel according to the 
US State Department, has one of the worst records of 
human rights abuse. Instead of the agreed-upon, 
three-pronged formula of peace, land and cooperation 
in dealing with the conflict in foe Middle East, he of- 
fered one based on file “three pillars” of “security, re- 
ciprocal fulfillment of obligations, and democracy”. 
The crucial element of land has no place in Ne- 
tanyahu's thinking- He is an openly expansionist Zi- 
onist whose firm belief in territorial maximalism and 
reverence for power was handed down to him through 
his father by Vladimir Jabotinsky, foe founder of the 
Revisionist Zionist move me nt. 

- At foe joint press conference Clinton made it plain 
that he differed with Netanyahu on foe Palestinian is- 
sue. Later, foe administration reiterated foe “bedrock 
American ides” of a land- for- peace exchange. But it 


is equally true that Clinton’s “peace team”, headed by 
Dennis Ross, seems confused and dispirited after Ne- 
tanyahu’s visit. With the approaching elections, even 
Clinton cannot be expected to seriously challenge foe 
Israeli prime minister’s policies. 

Netanyahu’s exceptional ability to sell his ideas to 
Congress and the American public will no doubt 
create more problems in Egyptian-American relations. 
He has already taken indirect swipes at Egypt for 
“triggering round after round of hostile diplomacy” 
against Israel. 

The problem is thal while Egypt has accepted Is- 
rael’s place in US policy as given, and has coped with 
it chiefly through increasingly dynamic diplomacy, the 
US still finds it difficult to accept Egypt's place and 
natural role in fire Arab world. Even when this feet is 
accepted, foe US seeks to bring Egypt’s role into line 
with American regional interests; if this does not occur, 
Egypt is condemned as playing “a double game”. 

Egypt and the US clearly do not see eye to eye on 
problems related to Libya, Sudan or Iraq. Equally 
problematic from the US perspective, in foe words of 
a prominent American thinker, is what it sees as 
“Egypt's interference in [US] relations with other 
Arab countries”. Egypt's advice against rushing foe 
normalisation of Arab relations with Israel was not 
quite in line with US policy. There are also differ- 
ences with Egypt over whether foe “Islamic” funda- 
mentalist movement should be dealt with “by re- 
pression or co-option”. But this problem has been 
moved to the back burner. Omar Abdel -Rahman’s 
chapter is closed, and he now languishes in a US jail. 

More recently, the two countries clashed over 
whether Boutros Ghali’s term as UN secretary- 
general should be renewed. The US' vow to veto the 
renewal made in a most provocative manner on the 
eve of Egypt's successful effort to convene foe first 
Arab summit in six years, was seen by foe Egyptian 
press as an attempt to “put Egypt in hs place”, if not 
an attempt to “humiliate” iL Worse was foe flare-up 
caused by a leakage from foe CIA to foe Washington 
Times just one day before the summit, threatening 
Egypt with sanctions for allegedly modernising its 
Scud missiles. In fins particular case, however, foe 
Egyptian press was seen by both US and Egyptian of- 
ficials in Washington to be over-reacting because foe 
US “never discussed this problem officially or un- 
officially with Egypt”. 

But one American official went further. While em- 
phasising that the administration had nothing to do 
with reports attributed to the CIA (meaning it might 
have been the work of a rogue element), he hinted to 
me that foe campaign in foe Egyptian press might 
have been inspired by “an agitational element in 
Egyptian foreign policy” which surfaces from time to 


time and then dies away, but not before leaving a cu- 
mulative impact on foe Egyptian public's perception 
of foe US. In his opinion, this could well become a 
self-fulfilling prophecy, causing a real crisis in Egyp- 
tian-American relations. But he quickly added: “Pres- 
ident Mubarak is there to control foe temperature of 
our relations by his timely statements.” 

Many American observers, however, believe that 
Congress and foe American public need to be educat- 
ed about Egypt's importance for foe US, which has, 
for foe past 20 years, been bound up solely with the 
peace process. There is little recognition of Egypt's 
role as “a friend if not an ally”, as a fulcrum of stabil- 
ity and a leading moderate force with “a pacifying in- 
fluence” in the region. Egyptians need, now more 
than ever, to make use of foe US media in minimising 
the challenge of Netanyahu, a master of public re- 
lations and of the an of how to relate to foe Amer- 
icans. Contacts between foe two countries’ in- 
tellectuals should also be intensified. Hardly a week 
passes without an Israeli intellectual, politician, or 
journalist addressing one American group or an o filer, 
whereas Egyptians confine their relations to the of- 
ficial level. On foe other hand, Americans should do 
more to explain to the Egyptian public foe complexity 
of the US decision-making process, of which foe ad- 
ministration is only one component 
A few positive steps, however, have been taken to 
remedy foe situation. For instance, the Egyptian busi- 
ness community has been undertaking successful an- 
nual tours of foe US, knocking on foe doors of policy 
makers, communicators and corporations. Still more 
important is the Mubarak -Go re initiative to form a 
“presidential committee” of entrepreneurs from both 
sides to encourage economic cooperation. 

But there remains the perennial question of US ec- 
onomic aid to Egypt which seems to have become an 
increasing irritant in relations with foe US. No doubt 
this aid has played an important role in Egypt’s econ- 
omy, and may not outlive its usefulness before the 
process of economic reform is completed in foe next 
three years or so. But foe sooner Egypt liberates itself 
from this aid, the less leverage the pro- Israeli lobby in 
Congress wiD have against it, and the healthier foe re- 
lations between the two commies will become. 

hi foe meantime, differences and even problems will 
continue; but both sides emphasise that efforts to man- 
age them will continue, so foat foey may not add up to 
a pattern leading to a crisis in their relations. Even 1 
tually, however, one should sot reasonably expect 
Egypt to have fewer problems with Washington than 
such close US allies as Britain, France or Japan. 

The writer is the bureau chief of Dar Al-Hilal in 
Washington, DC. 
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The bone beneath 


Nigel Ryan pieces 
together the fragments to 
which Ahmed Morsi is drawn 


Several years ago Ahmed Morsi. an 
Egyptian artist who for many years 
□ow has been based in New York, 
staged a very impressive exhibition at 
the Mashrabiya Gallery comprising 
small-scale prints collected under the ti- 
tle Gffwgft' Suite. On first walking into 
his- current exhibition, at the Centre of 
Arts, Zamalek, one might suppose that 
his most recent work could not be fur- 
ther away from those elegant mini- 
atures. 

It takes just eight of Morsi's paintings 
to fill two of the centre's basement gal- 
leries. The canvasses are huge, often 
completed on two frames and then 
hung together, a device that several 
years ago was virtually de rigueur for 
the serious post-modernist but which 
here appears to be a matter of con- 
venience — considerations of storage, 
shipping and handling — rather than a 
fashionable conceit Yet size not- 
withstanding, there appears — on the 
basis of this exhibition and the much 
earlier show at the Mashrabiya — to be 
a remarkable thematic continuity in 
Morsi ’s production. 

Morsi 's obsessions have remained 
consistent And perhaps it is only by 
cross-referencing the two exhibitions 
that one can begin to decipher the pe- 
culiar imagery that Morsi chooses to re- 
peat. The Cavafy Suite ostentatiously 
declared its Alexandrian allegiance, co- 
opting the poet's recreation of the 
Greek world and juxtaposing it with the 
20th century Mediterranean city that in 
Cavafy's contemporary poems was 
made to serve as an index of the poet's 
own homo-eroticism. But whether in 
dealing with the ancient or modem Ca- 
vafy's peculiar brand of nostalgia, 
which Iras proved such a powerful at- 
traction for so many of his admirers, 
was always sexually loaded — often 
precious, but loaded nonetheless. 

And so too Morsi ’s Suite. Some of 
the exhibits looked like pre-production 
sketches for Fassbinder's screen ad- 
aptation of QuereUe of Brest. It was as 
if- Jean Cocteau had sat by the harbour 
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Real horses run, though fn many of Ahmed Mora's paintings the horse is no 
more than its skull 


in Alexandria sketching his favourite 
sights. So much for the twentieth cen- 
tury city. Ptolemaic Alexandria, and the 
ancient Greek world of the eastern 
Mediterranean, was represented more 
obliquely. A creaking statue, the city 
heiself. would stumble to die comer of 
several prints, chased by a horse — per- 
haps even by the horse, by Bucephalus. 
And what appears in Morsi ’s most re- 
cent work? Slap bang in die middle of a 
circular table lies the skull of the same 
horse seen in the Cavafy Suite. It is 


much bigger, of course, than the skull 
that appears in the prints, but it is un- 
mistakably the same. So Bucephalus, 
Alexander's horse, the mount from 
which he conquered the world, has 
made it onto a bourgeois dining table, 
to be surrounded by Alexandrian host- 
esses from Cavafy's cosmopolitan 
modem city, clad in thin, acid coloured 
cocktail gowns, who hardly deign to 
notice die creature, half man, half stat- 
ue, who crouches beneath die table, la- 
menting, one might assume, a more ex- 


aiing past. 

These poor hybrids, part statue, part 
human, crop up in many of the point- 
ings at die Centre of Aits. In The Last i 
Supper they include a grotesque child. 
Everyone is balanced precariously on a 
rock, with an angty looking sea licking 
their toes in what is, really, no more 
than a reworking of Gcricault’s Reft of 
Medusa. 

In Coming from the Sea they are 
calmer. The livid tonalities are replaced 
by more measured colours, sand tones 
reminiscent of Puvis de Chavanhes. 
"Here they axe, six men/statues on th e 
beach, divided into two groups of three.. 

These figures seldom communicate, 
and when they do it is not with the 
spectator but among themselves. The 
spaces they occupy are sealed, ambigu- 
ous monochrome landscapes drat do not 
invite intrusion. Speculation about what 
.has gone on, or what will go on, is. en- 
tirely, deliciously prurient. 

Even in Adam and Eve. a painting 
with whose plot line we are surety ail 
familiar, die narrative will not tun 
straight Eve holds the apple behind her 
back, but Adam is too busy waving a 
fiqig bearing an image of a chimney 
emitting smoke to be tempted. Hard to 
believe, in this particular version of the 
expulsion from Eden, that it is Eve who 
set the balls of corruption rolling,. 

The New York Interior gives out onto 
a vast, de Chirico piazza. Assembled on 
a table are two fire hydrants, one erect; 
the other upturned. Beside them is the 
skull of a horse. A figure wanders 
through the space beyond the table, a 
clothes horse, literally a dummy, head- 
less, armless, in a chiff on tea gown. No 
Venus she, just another cosmopolitan 
extra from the dty drat never was. 

Tbe only real woman, it seems, ap- 
pears in Woman in Red. She lifts hear 
green man above her head in what ap- 
peals to be a swooning dance. But look 
carefully beneath the tattered hem of 
her swirling scarlet dress and what do 
you see? 

What else but a cloven hood 


Cinema 


Estakoza (Lobsters). Laos EI- 
Degheidi's most recent film, is 
based loosely on Shakespeare's 
The Taming of the Shrew. We 
had better make drat very, very 
loosely. The script was re- 
worked — yet again — for 
Egyptian cinema by veteran 
scriptwriter Abdel-Hai Adib. 

One can only sympathise with 
poor old Shakespeare who must 
be turning somersaults in his 
grave. 

The main question is: Does 
anyone really want to see this or 
other films in the same vein? 
Apparently yes. Estakoza was. 
after all, an attempt to replicate 
die success of Kabouria 
(Crabs), an earlier Zalti/Rahgda 
vehicle. And already plans are 
underway for yet another piece 
of Crustacea, with Gambari Bel 
Mayoneise (Shrimps with May- 
onnaise). 

Seafood, mind you, is not the 
only dish served on die gastro- 
celluloidic menu. Makarona Bel 
Salsa (Macaroni with Tomato 
Sauce) is already in pre- 
production and will soon be 
served, while last year, named 
to appeal, no doubt, to Middle- 
Eastern palettes, we woe served 
Tamia Bel Shatta (Falafel with 
Hot Pepper). One wonders, can 
Foul or Tehina really be drat ter 
away? - 

But if we return for the time 
being to the sea-food page of 
our menu, and have a closer 
look at Estakoza, we discover 
that whar we are in feet faced 
with is a potentially fetal over- 
dose of cholesterol 

The Taming of the Shrew has 
transcended both time and lan- 
guage barriers. Franco Zefferel- 
li's film version, with Elizabeth 
Taylor and Richard Burton 
would, one might have thought, 
have been the ultimate screen 
version of the play. In Egypt the 
late Fatm Abdel-Wahab had al- 


Anyone for lobster 

Estakoza is given a second lease of life in cinema houses 
as it is released in resort towns in the hope of catching 
the summer crowds. Mohamed Shebl, though, finds 
this particular shellfish less alluring the second time round 



A holiday hit? Ahmed Zakf and Raghda battle it oat in Estakoza 


ready directed Ah Min Hawaa 
(Beware of Eve), which starred 
Lobna Abdel- Aziz and Rushdi 
Abaza. One might, therefore, 
have expected die poor old 
shrew to have been laid to rest 
But no. Once more she has been 
resuscitated, to be flogged mer- 
cilessly by Inas El-Degheidi and 
her cast 

In Ahmed Zaki and Raghda 
Estakoza boasts two popular and 
fairly lovable stars. They should 
manage, at least, to be credible. 
But the problem with this ve- 
hicle is that, apart from bor- 
dering on soft-core pom, it is a 
film fiat demands to be taken se- 
riously. Apparently we are sup- 
posed to believe that the film has 
a feminist sub-text, that it will 


argue, till the bitter end, in de- 
fence of women's inalienable 
demands for.- what? Things get 
messy right from the start when 
Raghda is presented as a female 
John Wayne. In dirty, tattered 
jeans, she drives her jeep like 
she was in a formula one grand 
prix. Her extra-bleached blonde 
hair is left to huff and [raff like it 
was going to blow the whole 
house down and her language 
would make a sailor blush. As a 
matter of fact, almost everything 
she and her colleagues do for the 
rest of the picture makes most of 
the audience blush. 

Tbe entire premise of the pic- 
ture is that she kicks Zaki with 
her enormous boots in such a 
way as to unman him, and then 


spends the rest of the film mus- 
ing him back to normality. In tee 
process, every trick in the book 
is used. The results are be- 
wildering to some, offensive to 
others, and agreeable only to 
those who stood in line or 
bought over-priced tickets from 
touts specifically to practice 
their wolf whistles. 

It would be unfair to overlook 
the superii cinematography by 
Mdhsen Ahmed or the slick ed- 
iting by Salwa Beldf, but the 
music, and especially the songs, 
amount to overidlL 

Estakam , in a lobster-shell, 
has Zaki playing the part of an 
interior decorator somewhere in 
Hurghada, though the choice of 
location is totally irrelevant He 


Music 


Jets concert. African rhythm; 
Cairo Opera House. Open Air 
, Theatre. 14 July 

‘The mid-summer lottery season 
flows on at die Open Air Thea- 
tre of Cairo Opera House. Pro- 
grammes are scarce, and when 
available, scary. They never 
telL Tonight's concert was ru- 
moured to be ‘special jazz'. 
Jazz, of course, covers vast 
; spaces and styles. This par- 
ticular concert further rumours 
"suggested, was all about Af- 
rican rhythms. 

Whispering voices suggested 
it would be an evening of Ni- 
gerian music. It was not. So 
which cap fitted? As the conceit 
commenced h sounded more 
■ Caribbean than anything else. 

Why did you come, asks a 
small, still voice from within. 
'Don't know. But why not 
come, why not sample an out* 
-door, midsummer show? It 
' could have been nasty, but it 
’ was not It was art, a part of 
Cairo's night art on the 
\ loose, among the stars and 
lights. It is simple, it always 
'works. This the. audience 


Aye i 
wow 


wow 
b wee 


David Blake 

snuggles up with 
the eiderdown blues 


is en gag ed to Adila, brought to 
the screen by none other than 
Dina, the belly-dancer, and 
somewhere on the desert road 
becomes locked in a rather 
long though quite innocent em- 
brace with his Enter 

Raghda, the dragon lady. She 
starts shrieking like a bowling 
banshee, kicking ar vehicle and 
driver alike. She considers, it 
becomes appar e n t that the em- 
brace symbolises man's -en- 
slavement of woman. After tins 
encounter die proceeds oa her 
journey with her black belt ka- 
rate female cotmnando brigade 
only to find that fee villa of ho- 
dreams is actually being dec- 
orated by the aforementioned 
slave driver. An even bigger 
onslaught commences, during 
which die hapless Zaki re- 
ceives the 31-&tod blow be- 
neath the belt 

One half of foe audience gig- 
gles hysterically, the other 
howls with laughter. In die 
me an t im e the film has hurled 
itself into a quagmire of leg- ‘ 
alese, daring which it emerges 
that Raghda, to escape being 
imprisoned for assault must 
many Zaki 

Amid all these legal hassles 
no amount of stag and dance, 
no matter how Russian and re- 
vealing, and no witter bow 
meaningful die lyrics are sup- 
posed to be, can cover the feet 
that nothing will save tbe film 
but another silo of insinuation 
and bedroom innuendo. And . 
sine enough, we are bom- 
barded with silo after silo till 
we ciy out for mercy. 

The teens, apparently, loved 
the film, which will no doubt 
stand Estakoza in good stead as 
it attempts to lure the summer 
holiday crowds into Alex- 
andria's cinemas. But as ter as 
tins writer goes, it put me off 
shellfish for monda. 


cades surrounding the Open 
Air Theatre the dancers are up 
on their feet Watching is easi- 


feels and is consequently in- 
dulgent 

The carnage of day time is 
over. Let’s try the night time. 
We don't know why we came 
but we are staying all the same. 
We are tbe audience and die 
band. The band is six players, 
with a vocalist who stands dead 
centre, sways a lot and sings lit- 
tle. The actual singing was 
mostly done by the six players. 
Altogether they made some 
weirdy flighty, asexual noises, 
which quite removed tbe bond 
from any African context 

To begin with the vocalisation 
was soft, tuneful and slumber- 
ous. In later numbers it moved 
to deep base twanginess, de- 
veloping what was to remain for 
die entire show, a slow, voluptu- 
ous double bed sort of music 
with a heave-ho rhythm gath- 
ering force into a twist for die 


central beat, then down away 
among the pillows. A friendly 
listen. 

Indoors or out everything was 
big for this night's gamble under 
the wide sky-scapes. Another 
number was more brisk — trotty 
though there were no night fox- 
es about, no slink. The inner 
voice — do you go for this kind 
of thing? Frankly no. It is hor- 
rible, relaxed to extinction. The 
bumps are padded, the lights arc 
brisk, and there are no dreams 
behind these Cairo voltages. The 
music is round tbe world cruise 
stuff without the ship. And 
everything ended up. as it tends 
to, in die good old, dependable 
Caribbean. 

Tbe audience is beginning to 
react Some jig, some slither 
into jitters. Everything is bland 
and pleasant A sad ballad, a 
song with a strong whiff of Mis- 


sissippi slow motion floats in 
and catches the audience. Tbe 
crowd begins to move, arms 
wave and- some in the audience 
begin to murmur quietly to 
themselves. The big bass lurches 
into action and the mood is I just 
want to dance. 

The ponderous oceans give 
way, high falsetto screams are 
let loose. We arc into new ter- 
ritory, that strange area where 
the alternative Miss World metes 
into the Chelsea arts bad. Florid 
and highly coloured. But the 
squeaking falsies suddenly, go 
basso and we are back on die 
tracks. Not now— not again. 

Tbe band begins those old ei- 
derdown blues. Tbe tempo' and 
die audience have opted for ac- 
tion, and so the big number of 
die evening comes up. Not now, 
no problem. The crowd joins in 
ami it goes on for ever. In the ar- 


From here on tbe band found 
its formula and kept to it The 
tick-tock all electric ' bed- 
warmer is turned up. Tbe band 
keeps to tbe rhythm because 
this is what die audience 
wants. Aye aye wow wow wee 
wee came the Long high 
squeals. It has a fascination, 
and is certainly a release not to 
be resisted. Every , foot goes 
into action, anus are up and 
waving. If you want to join tbe 
dance you have to go. into the; 
portals around the theatre. Lots 
of people do. Long summer . 
night shows have brought tol- 
erance to die attendants. . No 
one is forbidden anymore. In 
tect they are encouraged. 

What sort of a world cruise 
is this? Cairo by tbe Nile, in 
die humid dorks of a July' 
night One girt, suddenly 
moved, drags her mother to die 
edges and majestically they be- 
gin a slow, swaying duet 
Mothers can and mothers do, it 
seam. They are boti) happy. " 


EXHIBITIONS 


tbrnUm Alx&Gfcaftt (fcuillings) 
Aether in Cube. EL-Ratib Siddiq 
HaH 2 Karim El-Dawia A Down- 
town. Td 574 6730. Deify esc Fri. 
JOam-lpm. 6pm-l0pnt. ■ 

Aba ELShcrlf (Sculptures) & Ad 
, ELSdubl (Sculptures) >4«fler da 
Cadre. El-Uayfm Hall 2 Karat EI- 
Dttvtfa St, ' Downtown. Tel 574 
6730. Daily, esc Fri Hkatt-ipst, 
6pm-lQpn 

Group Show 

Mmxkrabiya Gallery. 8 Chamr 
poilion St, Downtown. Tel 57 8 
4494. Daily ax Fri Hcan-S pm, 

' Show featuring wades of artist ®- 
hfeitbag at the gallery hr tbe last six 
years. 

Georges Settra (Pamtmgs) 

Gallery Satamu, 36/A Ahmed Ora- 
bi St. Mohandessin. Tel 346 3242. 
Doth? etc Fri, I0am-2Jthm A 
5.30pm-9.30pm. Until 23 July. 

Mohamed Shaker (Paintings) &. 
Tarek Zabady (Sculptures) 

Extra Gallery. 3 Et-Nendm St.. 
Zamalek. Tel 340 6293. Daily exc' 
Sun. 1 0.30am- 2pm & Spm-Spm. 
Until 27 Jufy. 

Group Show fPainfings & Sadp- 
tures) 

Espace Gallery, 1 El-Shtrifein St 
Downtown. Td 393 1699. Dally', 
ere Fri & Sat 9am-Jpm. Until 5 


Listings 

. JOWL, nr -575 .5053, Daily lpm. 
* jjKta* 630pm, 8pm A 10pm. / 
.: Boras depicts, the psychot- 
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abate to fell m 

. n nrw-fTI- 



AferitO-Asftit (Asphalt Demons) - 
ffindtH, 26 July St. Downtown- Te i 
575 5053. DaSy lpm, 3J0pm. 
6.30pm A930pm. 

Ossama FawzTs debut fihn dqnctt; 
the lives of a. number of naaobus 
drivers, petfiamed by Mahmoud Hc- 
mada aad AbdaBa Matenoad and 
Hasten Hoeuy. 


Hriimif Library .•• 

Foundation for flelleitic C ultur e, , 
6 Aisha El-Taymentriya & Garden ; 
City. Td 355 1871. DaOy esc Sat _ 
& &OL 1 0am-2pm; ' 

A display of books about Greece in' 
Greek, English, French sod Arabic. 

F *■ 

The Mmaua «f Mr and Mr* Mo- 

H piMt M«liin^M iil lOuiS'e 

1 Kafbur EI-A&hsMd Si. DaiU Tel 
'336 2376. DaSy exc Morz 10am- 


ya'Dsria. Ya Gbarami (Life— ' 
My Passion) \ _ • - “ 

Tiba I. Nasr Ore. Td 262 9407. 
Daily lOJOam, 3.30pm: 630pH "4L : 
9&m. • . . 

Magdi Ahmed Afi’s debut fibn ex- 
pl o re s the int imate gves of three 
arcsiea pfakyed by LdbiEfWL EHtam 
p fld Hula S«Ap. 

El-Tahwifta (RaiTway Junction) ■■ 
Tlbm a. Nasr dty. Td 262 9407. 
Daily 1030am. 330pm, 630pm & 
930pm ( .... - 

This controverted film i s the'resuh 
of Amah BaJmassTs test directorizd 
■ effort. . 

Q-SabtUffTheTuittes) : 

Lido. 23 Enudeddm St Downtown. 
Td934 284. Daily 16 am, lpm. 3pm. 
6pm A 9pm. . 

With Samir Gbabcm. ” . '■ 


Teknr, 212 Tukrir St DoOL Td - 
335 5726. Daily 3mm 6pm A 9pm. 

.aurasaed-^% teKSnuaud • j ‘ 

KbaH, including worts by Coar- Sw r ' 

BndRodnL Downtown. Ter >24 727 Daily 

Egyptian Museum ^ ‘ 

Tahir Sq. Downtown. Td 575 . 

4319. Dally exe Fri. 8am-5pm; Fri 1 * W IOam ’ - 

9am-1 1.15am & lpm-3pm. • ;• 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. • - r 

Outsandii^ coHection of Pharaoh : _ , - 

oomroveisial nnmmnps.moa. ^ 

SMra oa. M Mr 

bouses tbe: laraert eoQectiou of ^.TTaasmidadedut w. _ 
Coptic art araT-atefecis “ 

wmnZtA - Minmn c wa*B w an eaco m jci.- 

■ ■ : fee cop who's gqo^'tetMp brcJ-.- 

lalamk: Mnamte - wbefeer fee Uses it.- or DOL Wife 

Port Said St Abned Maher St Bab Cynfi QnwbtAm* WffitmBbld- 
El-Khalq. Td 390 9930/390 1520. m 
Daily exc Fri, 9am-4pm: Fri 9am- 

: l!30am & 2pm-4pm. ■ , 

A vas coJkctkte of Iste a i ic aits . ^ 

woodwork and coins; daonr ftm ." x? :r° Ta*L 

:SEBJ^fcW St- 

eX I , i«in<riy^ ■ in the huamte 

world. 

Museum of Modem 
Egyptian Art . 

Opera House -Grounds, 

Gdra. Td 340 6861. Dai- 
ly exc Mom 7 Oam-JparA 
5pm-9pm. ■ - ■ 

A permanent fesplay of 
pannings ■ aid' ■ .sculpture 
charting die modem art - 
movement in Egypt from' 
its earliest pioneers to lair 
est practitioners: 

Mohamed NaguL Mu- 

CMteau Pyrames, 9Mah- 
moudAlrGtdndfSt Gha. 

A museum devoted to fee 
pamtirKs of Mohamed Na- 
gui (1888-1956). 

" - 

Mahmoud Mikhtar Mu- Fapouot portrait? Egyptian Museum 


iSrS Tab* Hath St ft”’ 7 " 

‘S^Tdmm/. Dody IOam. 
and Kevin Bocod. 

MUSIC 


Arabic Music .. 

Open Air Themre, Opera Haae. 
gSu. Td 342 0598. IHJufy. 9pm 
FnaanB-Gm>nym^dni**ft ****>- 
<g Hasbem and Alicf Abdri-Hannd 
: perfbeat 

. ^mAbSeatnm Opera Honsmos 
aboi*- 19 July 9pm. . 

AocvrnnrgfratonngQanun nxra. 


Oriental Music _ 
(toA Birtr, (\>rm Home, a 
above. 20 Jufy 9pm. 

Concert performed by Fartn Saimaa 
aadSbuqiaL 

. j 

Drum Recital 

OpmAhTheamerOpera Haase, ar' 
(drove. 21 Jtdv 9pm. ;'j 


rnlHurif P t * fin 

Open Air Theatre, Opera House, of. 
above. 22 Jufy 9pm. - 

feaurng Sqtd ELSta’a - m fee 

rabbabaaui feeB-Tsnwuni groups : 

- - i/ t i 

THEATEE 


BaSofFanfioe) 

MnduretNnsr Theatre, YoaastffRg 
• box St Madinet Nasr. Td 402 08Q4f 
DpifylOpm. 

Stan% EJ-Sadaxn and &- 
rectedSy Samir EI-As&ari 

• thj 

Zaabolta fM Mahana fHuUabahfi 
mfefi Station) 

Fleming Theatre, Td 364 951 $ 
JpdTfyexc Toes, 10pm. 

jftflilritflfeOM) -jj 

Theatre. Qesr£l-AraL TyL 
355 2484. Ddfy 9pm. 

Men* Et-Khrir TaaL- Ya M«P 


Nrnmmdy. 3f.B-4hrmm SL He- 
Bopdis. Td 258 0254. Dofy 
1230pm. S30pni;,63Dpn 
930pm {hmo ShanpmtlBt43aladr‘ 
St Gha. Td 360 6081. - Ckofy 


Dtttoor YaSMn (Wife YowPer- 

U»T— ) . -0**S 

ELFmm* Themr*. Rmnes Sl Td 
5782444.Dadyl0pm.Sat83Opm,.3 
Wa Ahmed Bedttraod fentetodJvr 
GabdEJ^Sbadbim. 

ICaVAate^iUecis) V . ^ 
XmSa Tkartn. 24Tdaat HarbSt 
Dowmowm Td 5756562. Dtdfy am 
Turn 830pm; WedA Thar. lOpm tj* 

’■ *■ s *» o n 

Mam ilnatlra 

QasrELNB Theatre. QasrB-MSC 
Td. 575 0761. - Ditify 10pm. Mk> 


bjr.WKt tmmsg; Mstaae&j 


-WuMvvl ft f pQ a a b Mf in'IC 

ttnbal) ,rT " 

■ Mmnds BJtam Theatre. B-Gab)is 
SL Td 574 7435. DaSy esc Mom 
Jtkm. • I.*-. 

-mfeSsusKfeanim and Elham 

BazzeaudYa_ 

ETGedrn Theatre, Abdd-Adx-Ab 
Seoud, Mardtd. Td 3644160. Dmfy 


Tahir St, Gesira. Daily .axe .Sun., 
and Mom 9am-t.30prm - ’ 

A pe zmanenf collection of works 
by the aimlpforMabmoud Muldnar 
(<L 1934). whose granite monu- 
ment to- Saad jSpghlouJ pear 

QasrB^fil.BfsdgE- ... ?. 

FILMS ' 


WataaKeRakhmde 
Montana Abtd.Ksdam.AsM Came 
Jbrl n d tanCnhur e, 23 Talam Harp 
St Downtown. Td 393 3396. 18 
. Jufy. ,4p™- Sjanjng .Mifeim. Sha-. 
karbaxtL 

' - . •> *i. . 

FlaaiTake r 

Japanese Cutamd Centre,.: 106 
Qosr£Mtef A Garden City. 

11 July. 6pnx. ■ . . . 

Directed by Yqp Yamada tUs 1986 
fim follows fee car e er of Kohmu. a 
candy seller actress in te 

early 1 930s, te fee time of tbe tiunsi- 
tidn firm «aett flEisfo'iaBra».“ 7 ^ 7 


10.30am. 130pm, 330pm, 630pm, 
-930pm A rnldntekt Tabb,' IB. 
JahrirS t DoUd . Td 335 4726. Thar 

EkSdmf^Abt^-HaiiddBadawl 
[ St HeBopoSs. Td291 1072. Thai' 

■ nddrdte show. Karim ~U, I5 Em~ 

' ada&BnSt Downtown. 7H924830. - 
.Dtdfy I0am.lpm.-3pm., Open 4t9pm. . 

TbeQoete ' 

ETHuram, El-Haram St Gba. Td ' • 
' 385 8358. Daily IOam, hum 3pm 
6pm A 9pm. C s s mo S Sf t .vl2 End-w- 
adeddln St, Downtown.. Td 779 J37, ' 
Daily 10am, lpm. 3ptm $pmA9ptm -■ 

DrJekyD&MjHyde ' " ‘ V ' 

'' Cosmos 3 12 EmadtitUBnSiDdia*-' 
town. Td 779 537. ' DaSy Warm- ; 
lpm. 3pm, 6pmA9pam 


Commercial cinemas change their 
profpommeslevery Monday. The in- 
formation provided is valid through ' 
.to. Sunday a$,&-_-qUch it is wuie to 
check wtih the dmxtas. 

Kaharte Moronr (Traffic Light) 
Roxy. Roxy Sq, Hdiopoits. Td 258 
0344. Daily- 10am. 3pm, bps* A. 
9pm. R rr oB iJ R. 26pt July St. Dawn- 


Judge Dredd 

Karim £ 15 E madedd in St Down- 
town. Td 924 830. • Thun midnile 
show. . v - 

• ■ ••••• '.^V.'t.HA fc-W? 

Tey Story 

BamsbMkonl. CamtcheEl-NUSt. 
.Td 574 7436. m Orff. 1030am, 

. ' 130pm. 330pm. 630pm.9^m A 
m/dnigfit. ETJBenyya f. El-fkSrreya 
Mall. Raxy. Hdjopola. Dtdfy Jam. 
3pm, 6pm. 9pm A midnight Karim 
1. 15 Emadeddin St Downtown. Td 
924 830. DaSy JOam. lpm, 3pm, 
■ J 6pmA9pm. 


Souring Hfi Abdou. directed by 
nnrEi-Asfoari. A 

„• .. . »•> 
EMSraBa Wfd-Wfefein CD* 
'Beautiful and die UsN) «r>» 
Zondek Theatre, 13 Shrsurec!£7i 
Dorr St. Zamalek. IUmTomOL 
Dtdfy exr Wed. 10pm. . * 

rXe3a<Boqi as fee beateyand every-' 
one ebe as fee ngbes. Direc4ed- % 

TT^ nn a -jn rCarpnl i -^* 

■fro 

Vrathen Rascals ■ • .rf 

.ELAbi- Theatre. Alexandria. Td 
• 5960144 • 

• for 

, Old Times ~ ' 7! m 

i, EMKaxtager, Cairo Opera Hausk 
Bounds. TeL-340 6861Umtl20Juk>- 
- HaroML -TfoterTb jday, directed ;py 
•: MabamedAbulSwL 

JU f i 

■ P kai uteftsanuM ' 

El-Gljad Theaire — annexe optfi* 
BaOoon Theatre, Agoaza. Shawtfyfy 


bySberifSobhL 


^mpTto^wegfc However,.* remains 
wi se to che ck with venues fast, since 
programmes, dates and imw are 
subject to change at wax short no- 
'-tie&rj - . . . 

. Pfc a s c te l ephone or send Bd omtetion 
to lj/6dgi,A3Ahnm Wedfy, Gteaa 
St, Cam, Td 5786064. Fax 
578608SV833. 

CompBedjty 

: . 


Around the galleries 




Mohmdmi FnsS Theetn. Em* 
nAmUtm Td. 770 603. DaSy an 
Tua. 930pm AU 

. Et-Zalw (The Leader} - 7“ 

fltfsisa Tftosirr FVmterfT 

Goa. Td 386 3952. DaSy exc Turn/ 
930pm 

Dncied by Sberif Ante, atansofr 
AddZmaa. 


•"ati 


'GQfene Raoaf- 


. M3 

MASKED feces and loud eolpurs fiy t p r g iaaffic 
25 pahuangs by Satiate Zaki at ihe EeypCtxg 
Centre for Interna tioual Cuttaral 
eratioa. Thouj^i the .overall conmoshion is eino- 
toua% oharged, tbe figtraa lack a dtama&tt- 
mensioiL.. •“ ~-rt a 

m P/ JOfot exhibition 'at '.Kin. 

M^hrabLis flowss. . Tire paintinM^W IS- 
lams Raonf [got roughly textmed and cootofast- 
tionally tense, ftwse. by Saroeh Ekttanaidteire' 
^gant . .'Wanced, whfle.foe; dn.w $ftt Hfln 
sflk.by Lobna' Zakarla are more rRtiist; .. is: 

Jh® Ogera Hontc’ GaBery -hriat^ p uinim y : 

" J pnl, (irawiqgs by Faktuty. OittubL 

i . his ' ingo^aons 'of foe feccstel^ 't-' 
landscapes he saw , ^iien travelling in his cap&b- * 
ity as diplqmaL Also 'ai '&M Opera HonS^s 

’ Abderilazlq. Exhibited - 
-tite ”ReiTec6ons T ’,they taktifak tfafefr 

l^soads: and ffeEwp- 
han^raifryside. . ' " 


dfK) c i-eJ-kSUs 
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wine 


new 


■v ff ■^ft'vLr— '- ■ IT'. — . ' ' : 

Salah Hassan, in examining the re- 
“ dprocal flow of influence that has existed 
betyyeen Africa and the West, offers a fresh 
idok at modem ism, and even post 
modernism, from an African perspective 


to this day, the* study of African art and its presentation 
in exhibftton has remained largely a Western domain. 
The scholarship and representation of African art are 
P&ducu'af a Western sensibility, an expression of West- 
ern aesthetic, responses to African visual culture. This 
Should partxafy- explain die disparity between African ait 
in written, texts, exhibitions, and muse ums collections, 
and African art in reality . 

! Recent attention by Western institutions to modem Af- 
rican art, and rion-Western representation in general, has 
not, in any profound manner, altered the sense of in- 
feriority with which such institutions view the cultural 
jjpjductionaf those conveniently labelled as the “other”. 
Nor does such attention represent a drastic change in 
Western, institutional hegemonic strategies which coo- 
tfoite to view, with deep distrust, cultural practices gener 
frted outside its inanedrate spheres of influwne g. 

• -The Western art -world has learned to soften and regu- 
late the offensive language and objectifying meth- 
pdology of its ethnographic and anthropological dis- 
courses in relation to African and . other. non-Westem 
cultures. However, racial determinism, the demand for 
(be display of authenticity and spectacle remain essential 
to Western criteria of validation and acceptance of Af- 
rican and other non-Westem representations. The un- 
usual, die exotic, the naive and the untrained have be- 
come of great interest to those art historians, art critics 
and curators who otherwise would not express any i nter- 
' fcst in African art, a reminder of the Africa that has al- 
ways attracted Western explorers, advent u rers and thrill 
seekers, better known as the great white hunters of 
knowledge, soul and wealth. The outcome has been the 
[deliberate bypassing of tire most seasoned and proven 
African artists in international art Jairs, in favour of the 
kitsch, chide, and naive products of the roadside paint- 
ers, who crowd tire markets of every African metropolis, 
raid who have been turned overnight into self-taught gen- 
iuses. 

! -Most current scholarship on African art, pioneered by 
scholars and patrons of Western-trained artists in Africa, 
nas adopted a Mamchaean scheme, Hffinmg “con- . 
temporary" African ait as meaning art produced by 
[Western trained imividnaHy-oaenrcd, xuber'toah com- ■ 
m anally-centered, artists. It is also perceived as less sub- 
[servient to dominant sodo-religknis structures than“tra- 
.dmonai” art forms. In other words, “contemporary” art 
•becomes a category reserved for works of those African 
artists who are mostly urban based, who produce work 
[according to the norms of Western modem art, arid who' 
[exhibit in galleries, museums, first class-hotels or foreign 
[cultural centres. These' artists are, to some extent, inter- 
, nationally known, and their patrons include their govem- 
;ments and related institutions, foreign expatriates, and a 

■ largely Western-e du cate d local bourgeoisie. Works pro- 
Idijced by this category of artists are classified as elite, 
■fine or nigh, as opposed to other fonns referred to as tra- 
idiponal, tourist, commercial or popular. Considered 
[more intellectual this fine or hi^bi art is contrasted to ira- 
'ditional art as a totally separate entity. In this scheme, 

' traditional arts are perceived as consensual, cornmunally- 
! based and created according to -rigid and unchanging 
■; conventions. Such a dichotomy — problematic, sim- 

■ pKstic, and ahistorica! — is inadequate for tire study of 
! conte m porary African art The traditional versus con- 
; temporary dichotomy is created fry tire colonising struc- 
! die in Africa, and is rooted in the epistemological base 

I of African art scholarship which is basically Eurocentric.. 
[Any serious effort to define contemporary African art 

■ forms must start by examin ing fois dichotomy and its va- 
lidity. 

; "The confusing implications of traditional versos mod- 

• era or contemporary art can best be explored by raising 
several related questions. How, for example, can we clas- 

! sify “traditional” forms of African art that continue to be 

• produced in Africa? Are they not c o ntemporary art too? 

'• The usual dichotomy creates an illusion that forms of Af- 
; rican art designated traditional, or studied as such, are 

artefacts of the past, although, in reality, traditional 

■ forms of art continue to be produced today within the 
; burgeoning urban as well as rural sectors of Africa. An- 

• other methodological question that arises is how to clas- 
- sify these traditional forms? Is the designation neo- 
, traditional critical enough to digripgiKsh such forins.from 
; either the plain traditional or the new .art of tire educated 
! elites? Still more relevant is tire paradoxical realisation 
! that so-called “contemp ora ry” art has, in fact, been in ex- 


istence for more than a half century, 
that is to say, since at least the 
1920s if we accept the proposition 
that the genesis of contemporary art 
fonns was associated with the sec- 
ond decade of colonial rule. Is not 
: tbat sufficient time to label these 
forms traditional, in the original 
sense of tire word, or enough time to 
establish a tradition? Or, as some 
would have it, are traditions more 
often than not actually invented? 

Recently, categories such as inter 
national, self-taught, studjcMrained, 
popular, tourist, commercial- 
oriented and so forth have been pro- 
posed to distinguish different types 
of contemporary African artists. 

Such classifications cannot with- 
stand rigorous analysis, awl prove 
problematic when tested against the 
realities of .the contemporary art 
scene in Africa. As new proposi- 
tions;, they represent old wine in 
new bottles. African art /cams are Top, clockwise: M 
still subjected to a static system of 
classification and perceived to exist outside history. 

In the most recent scholarship, the concept of tradition 
is no longer viewed is a naturalistic sense, as it had been 
previously. Many students of culture and society have 
concluded that tradition is no longer an authentic body of 
knowledge handed, down -from one generation to another 
with only minor alterations due to foe malfunctioning of 
memory or skill. It Ires been recognised that society does 
not treat tradition passively. It often creates its own tra- 
ditions through the selection of certain historical events 
and heroes and even through invented pasts. Although 
tire past is a powerful authority in culture, human so- 
cieties selectively add to tire past, subtract from h, or 
mould it in its own image. The notion of tradition should 
be rooted in social life rather than in time alone, and tra- 
dition should not be used simply as a naming of objects, 
but -also and more fundamentally as a naming process. 
Authenticity is no longef th& quest for the basic essence 
of tradition or traditionafity. Accordingly, what makes a 
certain artefact or cultural item African or non-African is, 
to a great extent, dependent on how Africans themselves 
perceive it. 

An alternative model for understanding and defining 
contemporary African art, and, in feet, all other forms of 
African ait, is urgently needed. Within this model, Af- 
rican art forms must be perceived as expressing a more 
complex African reality. Within this reality, these forms 
can be seen as existing in one contemporary space and in- 
teracting with each other in a dialogic manner. Invoking 
tire Bakhtiman concepts of intertextuality and dialogic 
principle in relation to tire study of literary genre, this di- 
alogic relationship is assumed to exist on temporal as 
well as spatial and historical levels. 

- Crucial to this alternative model will be the in- 
vestigation of tire relationship between tire artist, his/her 
art work or product, and foe audience or patrons — mak- 
ers, objects and users or. consumers, Le. the social re- 
lations of intellectual production within each art form or 



Top, clockwise: Male, left, and female tyi warn masks; a Tshokwe dance and a wooden Dan mask 


in art (often offered through workshop and art academies 
in Africa or acquired by travel to study in foe West). The 
basic quest of these new movements and initiatives Ires 
been to establish a more culturally-rooted, self-conscious, 
and African aesthetic expression. Rejecting tire homo- 
genising effect of Western cultural imperialism, especial- 
ly its neo-primitivismg and exoticising tendencies. Af- 
rican artists have repositioned themselves as creators of 
an autonomous, more global ait The net result has been 
the creation of new African artists, art movements, art as- 
sociations and festivals, all attempting to construct new 
tropes of self-representation. Today, a myriad of Western 
and traditional African influences have been synthesised 
and continues to be used wi thin a modem idiom in Af- 
rican art. 

The search for a new identity expressed in modem 
forms has been the common denominator of most con- 
temporary art movements in Africa. It is a goal most Af- 
rican artists trained in the Western tradition have shared. 
Despite the post-colonial aspirations among non-Westem 
nations and the neo-colomal ambitions of capitalism, 
which brought new conflicts and challenges to modern- 
ism, modernism remains a basic issue of debate for the 
other. This should not be interpreted as a passive re- 
ception of foreign influences by African people, for Af- 
ricans (like other non-Westem people) have for long been 
questioning as well as resisting such Western domination. 

The story of European artists — Braque, Klee, Leger, 
or Picasso — seeking inspiration from African and other 
non-Westem artistic traditions is well known. Not as 
much is known of African artists’ journeys into Western 
centres of modernism, journeys that exemplify a con- 
struct often designated as counter penetration. Not only 
have African artists lived or been living in Western cen- 
tres of artistic production, but they have also been in foe 
forefront of contributors to modernism and even post- 
modernism. Informed by these artists' own past and 
present predicaments, their works express differing ap- 


tradition. The production of African art should be viewed ’ proaches to modernity, various responses to colonialism 


as a complex process in which artists, audiences or critics 
communicate and articulate their consciousness, aesthetic 
values and judgments. 

To be sure, the history of modem expression defined 
by Western standards is relatively short in Africa and dif- 
fers from one part of foe continent to foe other. But three 
factors provide important connections. One is foe rise of 
European and Western patronage and intervention This 
was charcterised by the establishment of art workshops 
by European expatriates, mostly colonial administrators, 
liberal colonial educators or missionaries. A second and 
related factor, is the establishment of formal art schools 
and academies, often fashioned on the Weston art educa- 
tional model, which can be traced to foe 1940s or later. 
Third, and most important,is the nationalistic cultural re- 
surgence that swept many newly independent African 
countries where govern ment patronage end interest in foe 
arts became part of building, in some cases inventing, a 
national culture and identity. In foe 1970s and 1980s, 
new African art movements and initiatives emerged ei- 
ther in reaction to, or as a rejection of; Western schooling 


and post-colonialism, and persistent resistance to Western 
hegemony. Moreover, foe history of modernism, solely 
from a Western perspective, tends to exclude from its rec- 
ognition not only tire plurality of cultures, but foe objects 
of ’foigh” culture produced by foe other. 

The majority of pioneer modem artists in Africa belong 
to the first or second generation of a Western-educated 
elite class that emerged in many African countries after 
the second decade of colonial rule. That group was a mi- 
nority — even today — due to tire limited education 
made available by die colonialists. Many of these elites 
lived in colonial or post-colonial capitals and urban cen- 
tres. Historically, tins new class felt its marginal situa- 
tion, Le. found itself caught in the middle between the 
masses of urban and rural workers or fanners whose cul- 
ture and identity are kept intact, and their own aspiration 
to a way of life similar to foe colonial, foreign ruling 
class. 

In reaction to this situation, “retum-to-foe-source” or 
other native intellectual movements began redefining 
their (African) identity, though it should be noted that this 


“retum-to-foe-source'* in the realm of ait and literature, 
or the intellectual reaction to the colonial situation in 
general, does not reflect an even and unified process. 
This process ranges from total rejection of and resistance 
to the Western colonial culture or rule, to advocacy of a 
synthesis of foe native culture and Western elements. 

The development of a modem idiom in African ait is 
closely linked to modem Africa's search for identity. 
Most of the works of contemporary artists have apparent 
ties to traditional African folklore, belief systems and im- 
agery. The only way to interpret or understand the work 
of those artists is in the light of foe dual experience of co- 
lonialism and assimilation into Western culture in Africa. 
Their work reflects this urge and desire: the search for a 
new identity. This can be seen in the work of many art- 
ists who emphasise foe use of local material, techniques, 
tools or colours, despite variant content, or Arose artists 
who have shown preference for urban or rural genre 
scenes. It can also be observed in some artists’ uses of 
motifs and decorative elements, borrowed from their 
countries' ancient, folk or traditional arts and crafts. 

Political and economic problems in Africa have de- 
prived African artists from access to art material, mod- 
em technology and facilities such as foundries and print 
workshops, let alone venues for exhibiting or marketing 
their artistic products. To these problems some artists 
have responded creatively by adopting new formats and 
using locally-found material resulting in products and 
movements worthy of study. For foe same reasons 
many artists have been deprived from participation in 
international exhibitions, publications and artists' gath- 
erings, thus depriving die art world from their insight 
and creativity. On foe other hand, many of Africa's 
most talented artists, voluntarily or involuntarily, have 
been Living in major Western metropolises since foe 
early 1940s. and some have even integrated into es- 
tablished African diaspora societies in foe US or Eu- 
rope. Both groups are crucial to understanding African 
modernism and its responses to Western culture. Their 
experiences provide a first-hand look at the strategies 
of negotiation these artists employ in their daily con- 
frontations with an art world that continues to marginal- 
ise them, as well as questions of exile, primitivisation 
and “etherisation" of African artists within the dom- 
inant cultural discourse. 

The style of modem African artists, like their subject 
matter, is heterogeneous and varies according to their ar- 
tistic, ideological training, and foe medium in which they 
work. Yet, regardless of foe differences among their 
works, these artists share ideological intellectual and 
formal concerns, which they seek to express through 
consistent and, in feet, related visual devices and vo- 
cabularies in terms of style, iconography, symbolism and 
technique. Accordingly, we should pay special attention 
to foe vocabulary of visual forms, colour and style used 
in the works of these artists as well as to the syntax and 
semantics that order them into final works of art. For in 
any work of art, ideas and programmes are translated 
into forms, and foe quality of those forms determines 
their effectiveness in transmitting ideas. 


Culture 13 
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I was deeply upset and cha- 
grined to team about the death 
of Margaux Hemmingway at 
foe age of 41. And I am sure 
that the hundreds of Egyptians 
who crowded the hall during 
the 1992 Cairo International 
Film Festival, one day in early 
December, will feel much the 
same as I do. 

Barely four years ago Mar- 
gaux Hemmingway bewitched, 
that audience by foe open and 
frank manner in which she an- 
swered the sometimes pointed 
questions posed at her press'- 
conference. 

During her visit 1 met Mar- 
gaux several times, and pre- 
sided over the press confer- 
ence given by the actress. Her 
delightful voice has been ring- 
ing in my ears ever since I read 
of her death in foe newspapers. 
And going through foe articles 
churned out almost, it seems, 
to order, plotting her tragic 
end, I cannot help but feel that 
the press has treated this de- 
lightful woman unfairly, nay 
savagely. 

The numerous articles con- 
centrated only on failure. They 
stressed Margaux 's struggle 
with alcoholism, her failure as 
an actress, foe dreadful re- 
views she received for her first 
film Lipstick, when she was 
variously described as 
“bland”, “dreadful" and “ab- 
solutely awful". Journalists ap- 
pear to have been fascinated 
by foe downward turn in her 
career, and on foe way she was 
“bloated and battered" by al- 
cohol. 

The picture painted of Mar- 
gaux Hemmingway is not that 
of foe actress I remember. At 
her Cairo press conference she 
showed herself well able to 
deal with foe prurient interest 
of foe press. The first question . 
was, unsurprisingly, whether 
her grandfather's name was 
behind her success. 

She replied succinctly. “Er- 
nest Hemmingway I am not. I 
am absolutely independent 1 
want to be myself." 

She did, however, admit that 
foe feme of her grandfather 
had come in useful. “His name 
opened many doors and 
helped me overcome material 
problems.” 

But just like her grandfather, 
Margaux Hemmingway was 
obsessed by death. Both her 
maternal and paternal family 
histories are replete with sui- 
cides. But in Cairo foe told foe 
assembled reporters that she 
then no longer feared death. “ I 
look upon the past twelve 
months as my first meeting 
with happiness and optimism." 

In speaking 0 f the problems 
she had encountered in her life 
she retailed, in a frank and 
open manner, the harrowing, 
story of her felled marriage, 
her battle with alcohol, and her 
life long struggle with epi- 
lepsy. At one stage she con- 
templated writing a book about 
self-healing a project that was, 
unfortunately, shelved. 

I remember she quoted a line, 
by the American Theodore 
Roetfako: T learn by going 
where 1 have to go" 
Her visit to Egypt, foe said, 
re pr esen te d some kind of ther- 
apy. She said that although she 
knew little of the country she 
was visiting she was de- 
termined to come to terms with 
its ancient heritage. “There is 
no doubt" she said, “that I 
came searching for adventure. 

T believe that any new place is 
a place for adventure. Such ad- 
venture does not imply danger, 
but rather a more positive ex- 
perience c h a n the simple fear 
of the unknown." 

Margaux Hemmingway ap- 
peared to me a most spirited 
creature. How I laughed when 
she recounted the tale of her 
meeting with Francois Sagan. 
The French writer, apparently, 
had foe audacity to suggest 
that her grandfather was a 
third-rate author, whereupon 
Margaux knocked her to foe 
floor. Prostrate. Sagan re- 
tracted her opinion, chuckled 
Margaux. 

Mursi Saad El-Din 


Hala Halim reports on an address, 

Fanaticism remains “our common enemy” Wole Soyinka, on the continued erosion 

of freedom of expression and its causes 


I ^Curiously enough,” remarked Nigerian 
j^rtavwright and poet Wole Soyinka,- “I 
> shan't be speaking so much about foe prob- 
lem of freedom of expression in my own 
country.” The Nobel La ur eate's intro- 
duction was enough to raise raw or two 
“iyebrows in the packed lecture-room of foe 
^National Museum in Copenhagen, es- 
xx&aliy since the session on freedom of 
tmtffcrinn.' at which Soyinka was speak- 
ing. was billed as part of foe “Global Di- 
alogue 96" programme of foe Images of 
Afnca festival (14 June-6 July), the focus 
ioEwhich was foe execution last November 
. aff Ken Saro-Wiwa,Tbe Nigerian journalist 
■who bad international attention to 

-foe fete of tbe Ogdm people as they faced 
■■appalling environmental degradation 
caused by foe activities of tire international 
.oil’giantShdL 

, .Instead, Soyinka continued, be would 
' h^iackle tins Vexed question — which really 
. Should never be in question — from a - 
■ slightly d iffc r art dimeaskm... [examining] 
phenomenon 'over foe past decade to a 
’j decade and a haUT lnatoae that moved . 

between foe conversational and foe de- 
famatory, Soyinka proceeded to address 
fop issue of freedom of expression across 
^Swraphicat ^ reSgfotts" Xad ' 'ideological 
borders, h ighlightin g Jteia&wfth personal 


anecdotes, digressions and asides. His de- 
cision to set the Nigerian situation aside, he 
explained, was prompted not only by foe 
feet that other speakers in foe session 
would turn- their attention to “foe specific 
instances of freedom of expression under 
dictatorships”, but because of his belief 
that “it seems increasingly easier to coun- 
ter restrictions on freedom of expression 
when such restrictions are mounted by foe ■ 
state.. . than when they are amorphous, 
faceless, and sometimes even direc- . 
tionless." Unfortunately, he noted, the lat-i 
ter forms of antagonism towards freedom? 
of expression “take on a far more lethal di- 
rection." > 

He died the example of the underground . 
press in Nigeria as a case in point. It had 
proved so successful at combating govern- 
ment restrictions flat the government re- 
taliated by producing mutation under- 
ground newspapers directed against the . 
opposition. “Unfortunately" be confided 
to his audience in one of many engaging 
asides, “we writers tend to have a sense of 
humo ur— 'So to find a'statc'actuallyii. tun- ... 
mng an underground press is for me a real- " 
ly beautiful act of poetic justice.” 

But there is, warned Soyinka, a “fermore j 
desperate kind of censorship, {foe] terminal 
find of censorship, which-, is arbitrary and 


totally out of control." 

Here Soyinka cited foe example of Al- 
geria. In foe Algerian paradig m , Soyinka 
commented, “journalists-., [are] considered 
first line enemies because they possess... an 
armory of unholy words in which to extract 
and to rephrase, for foe purposes of de- 
mystification, passages from scriptures that 
contest the divine doctrine of female sub- 
servience and male domination... passages 
in general that challenge the sole authority 
of any single interpreter of the divine 
word" 

From the Algerian situation Soyinka 
traced parallel instances of censorship in 
other religions and other cultures. “Am- 
bitiously, the prelate aims fra* bigger prey... 
so this executioner of foe divine who punc- 
tiliously identifies foe handiwork of other 
unholy scribblers, proceeds to strike down 
a Naguib Mahfouz... issues a farwa against 
a Tastima Nazreen— and from Taslima it is 
ratty one short step... to Yitzhak Rabin." 
Rabin, Soyinka stressed, was deemed to 
have “transgressed against foe holy writ — - 
another holy 'writ which declared seven 
portions of foe earth irreversibly the land of 
the Jews.” 

Analysing foe cause of foe power attrib- 
uted to “holy scriptures" Soyinka briefly 
drew attention to foe far more lenient ap- 


proach to religious practices in oral cul- 
tures. While, he admitted, in oral cultures 
“an error in the order of recital [mnyj... re- 
quire... some rites of cleansing or appease- 
ment to ward off the calamity... I don’t 
know [any] example in oral culture which 
prescribes a mandatory capital punishment 
for a real or imagined crime against a di- 
vine text" Was there, then, some intrinsic 
“unsuspected lethal property of the written 
word?” Certainly the word as the “magic 
amulet of a tenestially-ambitious priest- 
hood" was worthy, he suggested, of an- 
other expose. 

Referring to a talk he gave at a Paris 
meeting of Nobel laureates in 1987. Soy- 
inka recalled that he had drawn attention 
“to foe signs of a new authoritarianism of a 
fanatic brand that appeared to have sniffed 
a vacuum in the collapse of communism 
and was rushing to proclaim itself heir to 
[communism's] strain of violent domina- 
tion in localised and global interaction". 
These comments, he noted, were made just 
a few months after foe fust fatwa was is- 
sued against Sahnan RusbdL 

And “since that precedent a rash of mim- 
ic competitors, no less deadly in intent, has 
erupted all over the globe to serve terminal 
notice on all, of whatever religion or ideo- 
logical persuasion, who insist on ex- 


ercising foe faculties of intellect, imagina- 
tion, exploration and lifestyle in foe most 
meaningful direction." And once again 
Soyinka brought out the global, cross- 
religjotis manifestations of fanaticism by 
referring to an Israeli Jewish sect which 
“affirmed the righteousness of the fatwa on 
Salman Rushdie". He also drew attention 
to foe many Islamic scholars who con- 
demned the Jarwa. 

While acknowledging that “certain social 
conditions provide ideal breeding grounds 
for more susceptible" people, “especially 
when the indoctrinating process can be 
linked to real or imagined social or his- 
torical injustices", Soyinka continues to be- 
lieve that the “fanatic, intolerant mind... 
must be addressed as a self-inflicted, self- 
reproducing phenomenon". 

The Nigerian Laureate then proceeded, 
throu gh foe example of foe Salman Rush- 
die case, to trace a possibly more per- 
nicious form of censorship — that which 
prevails among foe intelligentsia and in ac- 
ademia, and which goes by foe name of 
political correctness. He called for a prob- 
ing of “the flabby tissues of [foe] new lan- 
guage of accommodation” — political cor- 
rectness — which he described as foe 
"hand-maiden to the territo ria l expan- 
sionism of our terminal censors". In dem- 


onstrating the insidious dangers of political 
correctness, Soyinka cited the reactions to 
a lecture he gave at foe University of To- 
ronto two years ago. Categorically con- 
demning foe fatwa against Salman Rush- 
die, Soyinka referred to then recent articles 
he bad read announcing that “an institute 
for Islamic studies had increased the 
blood-money on Salman Rushdie's head 
by about a quarter of a million dollars". 
Soyinka bad “made an offer to foe institute 
that if a fraction of that sum were set aside 
for a group of writers [be] would guarantee 
to assemble a team which would produce 
the most sublime exegesis on foe life of 
the Prophet Muhammad to put to shame 
Salman Rushdie's Satanic Verses." 

Later, he said, be “was shocked" to find 
himself congratulated by members of foe 
faculty on his “courage", a reaction which 
was explained to him in terms of it now be- 
ing “politically incorrect to support Sal man 
Rushdie’s cause because [Rushdie] had 
been culturally insensitive". Reasserting 
that fanaticism remains “our common en- 
emy" under (Efferent guises, Soyinka ad- 
monished that “foe guilt-ridden eu- 
phemism and effete phrase-mongering of 
so-called political correctness... must be 
abandoned in favour of unambiguous 
terms of c on de mnat ion.” 
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Cairo evenings are often spent on the Comiche, bathed with lights from the five star hotels. Here the entertainement is more modest but the sight of the Nile makes amply up for the 
lack of sophistication; the food and drinks are also simple as the vendors of peanuts and lupin, grilled-on-the- spot ears of corn and liquorice juice, do a brisk business running from 
customer to customer peddling their ware. Sometimes a new bride and her groom stop looking for a strategic spot in which to immortalise the day with the traditional snapshot 


Facing challenges 


Ahmed Badawi 

witnesses a 
generational response 
to an historic question 


The First Training and Awareness Confer- 
ence, hosted by the American University in 
Cairo (AUC) from 3 to 6 July, is one of the 
rare events to have been frilly conceptualised, 
designed and implemented by young people, 
who were also in charge of the fundraising 
effort. With the exception of Nassif Hitti. ac- 
ademic supervisor of the conference, scholar 
Abdel-Wahab E lines sen. sociologist Ahmed 
Abdallah, economist Mahmoud M^hicddin. 
and all the other 80 participants, .n) organ- 
isers and 20 workshop facilitators were under 
28. 

The conference was organised by the Arab 
Youth Forum (AYF), founded in mid- 1994 as 
a non-profit, non-governmental organisation 
(NGO) concerned with the process of socio- 
economic development in the Arab world and 
die potential contribution of youth to this pro- 
cess. Twenty-one year old Soha Radwan. 
president of die conference and of AYF- 
AUC. commenting on its title, explains: “By 
training, we mean skills that youth will need 
to employ in order to become active par- 
ticipants in the process of socio-economic de- 
velopment As for awareness, we mean the 
provision of information, analysis and per- 
spectives by which young people can under- 
stand the past the present and die future of 
the Arab world." 

As mentioned in an AYF document the 
Forum “exemplifies a young effort exerted 
by its founders to crystallise a vision for (he 
Arab nation's future, and to find the formula 
by which this nation could face up to the civ- 
ilizarional challenge it confronts at present" 
The founders, a Moroccan, a Sudanese and 
five Egyptian students, aged between 19 and 
25, had met in 1992 during the second Model 
Arab League conference. In tbe same year 
they participated in forming the Arab Youth 
Association at AUC. The association, how- 


ever, was short-lived and with its demise 
AYF came into being. 

The idea of the conference started in 1992. 
when the Arab Youth Association organised 
a similar event under the same title. That con- 
ference, however, was only limited to AUC 
students and was conducted in English. With 
the establishment of die AYF, a new concept 
was very much on the agenda. It took two 
years, though, for it to see the light 

“Traditional funding channels were 
blocked to us, understandably," says Rad- 
wan. “We were a bunch of kids with no track 
record of success. Also, traditional funding 
channels (through foe international donor 
community) require a lot of negotiations and 
take a very long time. Therefore, we had to 
shift to local sources of funding.” 

It was not easy, and by mid- 1995 the group 
of young volunteers could not even sustain 
their headquarters. Then somebody bad the 
idea of establishing a chapter at AUC, some- 
thing that conformed with a major AYF ob- 
jective of expanding into all tbe universities 
and major cities of the Arab world. “We 
couldn't get registered as a chapter at AUC, 
but we were registered as a club, which has 
been good enough. At least that gave us some 
backing says Radwan. 

Last April, preparations for die conference 
started in earnest By the time the project was 
designed, foe fund-raising committee had less 
than a month to come up with LE20,000. Mo- 
hamed Amin, who just turned 20, took 
charge: “I basically squeezed everything 1 
could get firm AUC. Then I contacted 50 pri- 
vate businesses, managed to follow up on 30, 
and eventually two agrred to help. All my ob- 
jectives had been met, though, and on time." 

The training component of foe conference 
was delivered through three parallel work- 
shops, each divided into nine sessions, cov- 


ering public relations and projects and lead- 
ership skills. The workshops were criss- 
crossed by three plenaries. Tie first was on 
Arab identity and culture, delivered by Ab- 
del-Wahab Elmesseri. a prominent Egyptian 
intellectual Elmesseri em phasis ed tbe need 
to develop a practical Arab model for the fu- 
ture, because “foe Western model is im- 
possible due to cultural, economic and, above 
all, environmental reasons." 

Tie second lecture, on tbe participation of 
youth in development, was delivered by so- 
ciologist Ahmed Abdallah, who attempted to 
define foe three key terms: youth, Arab iden- 
tity and development. He third lecture posed 
foe question: a new Middle East or Arab in- 
tegration? Economist Mahmoud Mohieddm 
basically tore the notion of Middle- 
Eastemism apart. 

The titles of the lectures, foe speakers and 
the philosophical background of foe oigan- 
isation behind foe conference very strongly 
’ indicated foe overall attitude of the event: the 
need for genuine change, on a regional level, 
especially in the way youth are trained to be- 
come active participants in the development 
process. As Radwan explains, it is essential 
to combine training and awareness because if 
you only have the former you become one of 
two things: “either a mercenary who works 
for absolutely anything, or a professional cap- 
italist who cares for nothing but his busi- 
ness.” 

“Tbe 21st century individual will have to 
be a well-rounded person,” says Ashraf Gad, 
27, a professional facilitator who volunteered 
to lead a session on project planning and 
management. “That individual wDl have to be 
computer-literate, to know something about 
management, something about finance, pol- 
itics, human behaviour and a host of other 
things. And this will have to take place with- 


in a specific indigenous context You know 
your Arab identity and culture and that foods 
back to your management or PR principles." 

Radwan comments: “What we at AYF fed 
is that, right now, foe mnp of foe world and 
of the region is being reformulated. There- 
fore, we as young people plan to ijyect new 
blood into this process, relying on our abifity 
to generate new ideas, not necessarily copies 
of the old. Arab nationalism, or of foe idea of 
the Arab Umma. There are many ideas that 
could be formulated once young people ac- 
quire foe knowledge and start thinking, crit- 
ically and stop taking things like Aid) na- 
tionalism and identity for gran t ed. And then 
the collective view of Aid) youth will for- 
mulate a better vision for the Arab world, a 
better future.” 

Similar views were expressed by foe par- 
ticipants, who came from the universities of 
Cairo, Ain Shams, Alexandria, Zaqaziq and 
foe Naval Academy. There were also par- 
ticipants from several NGOs.and independent 
young professionals. Even though they were 
divided along foe same arguments dividing 
the majority of Arabs, -their articulations- had 
a different feel to them. 

An optimistic tone was prevalent, and it did 
not seem to be just the enthusiasm of youth. 
Anuria El-Aguhti, who joined AYF just be- 
fore foe conference, remarked: “[Many pep- . 
pie] view others as. super-powers, forgetting 
that we, as Arabs, are also a super-power; or 
at least have wbat it takes to be one.” . 

Could this conference mark foe imtiatkn of 
a “generational response to the historic ques- 
tion of foe Arab nation?”- as phrased by an. •: 
AYF founder and former member; currently 
awaiting his first assignment as a diplomat 
These young adults have foe knowledge, the - 
skills, the determination and, most important 
of all, an agenda. 


Sfeeha 
filling (ii) 

Ingredients: 

1/2 kilo finely minced meat 

4 large onions (finely chopped) 

5 ripe red tomatoes 

1 carton yoghurt 

2 tbsp. /eh Inn 
2 tbsp. vinegar 
1/2 cup pine nuts 
Butter 

Salt + pepper + allspice + cinammon 
Method 

Fry die onions in butter then add foe 
meat and stir fora couple of nurtures, 
add foe spices and leave over low 
heat. In foe meantime, skin the to- 
matoes and finely chop them, add 
them to the tehina, the vinegar and 
the yoghurt. Blend them all well then 
add them to the meat. Cover and sim- 
mer until foe liquid is dried, (you 
may need to uncover tbe pan towards 
foe end). Leave the filling aside to 
cool. Prepare your oven trays and 
brush than slightly with o3. Pat 
round each ball of dough half a centi- 
meter thick and fill each patty in the 
middle with two tablespoonsful of 
tbe meat filling and decorate with 
some pine nuts. When you arc 
through with the whole quantity, 
leave them to rest for 15 minutes, 
(hiring which foe oven should be pre- 
heated at 450°F. Place the trays in- 
side foe oven for 15 minutes or only 
when the sfeehas turn slightly gold- 
en. 

Moushira AbdeHMalek 


^.edtawteutt leoieiv- 


Nouvelle quiche 

Nigel Ryan snacks on sandwiches and other things 


/U-AhramWeekfy 
By Samla Abdennour 


While tbe Briti& attempted towtonise 

sura civUisatnce aimed at dnving home, pennanenny. «nected to 
their intellectual superiority over lesser pcqptei 


blindly foQow foe path they had expertly < 
imbibed respectful draughts at foe French 


led forir cbildreato foe same source, namely ... , r 

ing, scattered around foe country andmasrcrfully adr^msterM._ • 

trained thoroughly in foe task of e duc ating ^ natives. stu. . T* • 

strict, to say foe least, and all-encompassing, reaching ft* 
dents' entire Eves. Unlike foe British schools, where vulgar cfl* ung_ 
favoured punishment' foe French used foe forest of bainMunaot troro 
pamrfise ^ resulting in everlasting failure — as a method ot coauQL w « tK ; J | 
forced -by parents who believed they could not sur vive 
of their progeny's ri km ij p al from a French institution. 

We, as students, approached our educa t o rs with nothing le» than kwl.^ ^ 
We eagerly <±anted “our ancestors, tbe Gauls” and faaidMscd about toe 
when, armed Wife tfcecoveted Baccalaureate, we would fin^y beatotted _ 

to the temple of supreme enfrgbtextment, a Frajchuruverstty. lwnmgww r -i 
going to stand in foe way of -this event, foe culmination of years P ‘ t qDe *^ta>ji»jl 
cnee ami bard work." From secondary school onward we studied s®ostgn. r — yj. 
the nights, sat for aninfoatc number of “mode Baccai araeatq a 10 
ourselves for foe nitmate event, which alone would determine our e uurc 
future , and generally abided by the school rotes, no mtsxabaw arottrary . - . A 
The Pace plE fl re ti * was much more than a_ cert ific ate of proficiency; it wa .r »u. 
concrete proof that, from .foe chrysalides, after proper nrinisnaoo^brigbt*. , u . 
French bptterflies bad finally emerged. Such a proces s was nm to be tak en 
lightly, and to obtain this consecration, thorough of aU aspectt ^^. 

of our personalities, including our moral fortitude, was required- , -m-i ' .1 

Any infr in g em ent d** mfes entailed immediate expur-. , 

sion from foe whokr system and foe prospects of a rained fixture. Few dare® ^ * 
to contemplate such ■ ■ 

As a student of oncoffoe French Lycfes, I showed .foe 

I waseagcrfobecomcalhringgu mTp teofffacgedacaticoa l rocccs.s. luvcr^^^. 

in fear of failing my teachers. I approached foe Baccal aur e ate with 
they described as a “beabby” terror, encouraged nevertheless by tfaetea cn^, .^^ 
era' ap pre cia ti on of my constant effects. I was, they tokf my parents, 
promising candidate”. -' Trvr*' 

On tbe eve of foe feted <hy,.I was. fed fish, as advised, to s timulate '* 
grey cells, and given a mild tranqmhoer. Early tbe next morning, my mcfo- - u ^ 
er drove me to foe Bab EJ-LouqLycie, the only one with an examinatian. j-j.yi 
lull large enough to aqcxMBmodate foe candidates who came from all. ovej: 

Egypt The Baccalaureate was a state examination, organised and super- 
vised entirely by the French a u thor itie s, h was somwnoed with the proper 
pomp and circumstance, 

I took my place acconfing to foe alphabetical arrangement of rows which 
were forming in the school oourtyard asfoe mounted police positioned 




As foe roB call proceeded, my virion Maned and nry ears bussed. With a 
swimming bead, I heard wbat vaguely rounded Eke my name and pushed, 
my feet forward, forcing than to eoxer foe examioatioq bafl- Having fife 
gotten tbe older of.the tetters in tbe aSpUbet, I waaefatrf misexaHy b$-'JT\ 
tweeafoeneatiy lined derics.^ . S 

“Hey,” said e voke across tfae .anfle^*8rcn’t yon tbe mrnfc whizTVThe 
voice bekxraedto a boy, a member ttfa ^teefcs I had practictfy never en- 
countered. Furthermore, be was wearing a {fork font, a oofcwr thst wafbp^t 
dowar^fat rcvohnkmary for a mag's garment in those days. Tbe boy ' 

leading meto my place, “When you fimsh, 3how mefoe answers." he i S- 

pered I was dm nb fb im ded. He wanted me toJQOcranft a cqgic. to brmg.. — 
eiemsl foome onmy scbdal and finnfiyi Blades, we badbeealfoii^' ^ 

peatedly tint all foiose wb o bad tpei ai^j^^e^bfoayiout bod * 

hnnyM mitfi tl^ mmi'ii iy MtewrfMiiiK ' '.^^7 

1 looked arotmd: there were doans of ^yer ris ora, one for each fbbr v .^ P 
desks, others scattered randomly fooot,acmnnigjtehkllfinn every vao-^'; 
tags point. The boy was mad, I decided; no one could beat foe system, ad . - 
impre^ion frzrther confirmed by foe distribution of aSomed scrap paper ' ,, J ^ 
accoidiug to a system, so mgemowsty tfe^sed drat no two a^adrot carf-^^J; 
didatesfori tire same colour. Mine was jtmk. Z considered it a favourable "'"T 


As few nrintttcs before tight o’clodc. foe French Embassy r epr esen t at h ^^ 
walked in, Holding the seated envelope ^l?icb hadffirived from France 
diplomatic pouch. As die (dock struck tapi, he' bnAe foe seat TlK^quro?. 
timis were distributed together with booklets, bearing our secret aumlwk ! ^ ,a 
on which our final results Had to be^leariy marked. I looked at foe qu«K T 

tkms Suddenly 1 was no longer scared. I Had solved all foe problem 

c— j — — « ■ -> j - ‘»<*uuor 


looked araimd. The boy's desk wasafcw rows behind me, across foe aiste^ ^ 1 
That was pure panic in his eyes. Tbe s^iennsor wte bovering over me, . " - 
waiting to pounce on and seize, allfoe jpapers at foe signaL T firifoed,Tr'|JUf 
suddenly yelled at the top of my voice, bang£pg on foe defo. “Take me to 
tire batinoam imm efoately or TH mafcr. a puddle.” 1 shrieked, s we e ping afl-'?' 
-the pink dwetsfiom the defo and txandifomg my booklet under foe nose: 
thesupervisor, who was momentarily taken abode. The other supervisory^ 
gathered around in confnihatkm. There bad obviously been no precedent , 
for'sucb behaviour. In foe absence of precise guidfirimes, they decided tb^f 
put it down to an attack of nerves, alfoongh they were more accustamed 
. feinting speDs. Eventiially a woman was called to escort me out, with strict"'^ . 
instructions not to allow^ me to rererifia p foe examination ball: I did ^not neoT 
tix I todseen_tbe boy samhbliog to b|s feet to Help one of the superVisrti ’T’*' " 
collect foe pink sheets — with aff foe answers' — scattered ail over'ine^ *-, 
floor,... ‘ ‘ 

He obviously man^^ to make gpod use of them, because, two weeJK" 1 ^ 
later, (read his name in ttie papa among thosewho had passed the dreaifiS- 225 
Baccalaureate. From that day on,' my Mind ad mira tio n for *^onr 
the Gaols”, bcganto wane. v ' . :j . 

• Fayra Hasiri,^ 

-• •* ' .. "fkuHifr 

.. . • j-*#. 
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The summer is well and truly upon us, and 
with it the silly season. And what could be 
sillier than a sandwich? They are so prac- 
tical, so very snatched lunch, and yet to find 
a proper sandwich in Cairo is as bard as lo- 
cating a decent bouillabaisse. 

Where to look? I am no sleuth and have al- 
ways found detective novels faintly an- 
noying, but it seems obvious, mren to me, 
that one might as well start with a decent 
bakery. It is bread, after all, and not what 
you put between it, that makes or breaks a 
sandwich. So off I traipsed to the Marriott 
hotel, where there is a bakery which often 
has rather nice bread. 

How is it passible to take a sandwich se- 
riously? They are so redolent of children’s 
tea parties, of grumpy parents insisting you 
eat the crusts, or else of those semi-formal 
occasions catered on foe cheap. Yet when 
you are paying ten pounds or more for your 
own sandwich foe time has come, 1 think, to 
take it all a little more seriously than one 
might, initially, be inclined. Separate that 
bread and examine foe contents. It is an ac- 
tion that the third Earl of Sandwich — in- 
ventor of foe thing in hand — might not 
have considered, but then he had foe rev- 
enues of one of the Cinque Ports to play 
with at foe gaming tables, and in any case, 
having given your name to something it of- 
ten does not do to examine that thing too 
closely. But times have changed and the 
18th century earl, parsimonious in most 
things apart from his wagers may well, giv- 
en the ravishes of inflation and foe silting up 
of his port, be more inclined to ensure that 


he was getting value for money. 

At The Bakery in tbe Marriott foe day's 
sandwiches are chalked up on a blackboard, 
together with other bits and pieces. There is 
cheesecake, and peach pie, and varieties of 
quiche. 1 decided on a small tongue sand- 
wich supplemented by a slice of spinach 
quiche, my lunch time companion a smoked 
veal sandwich and the searingly, un- 
inspiring ly named cheese quiche. We sat at a 
small circular tabic made from pastel pink 
reconstituted granite and waited. 

Before long foe orders appeared. The 
quiche had had a moment in foe microwave, 
and was warm. We were asked when or- 
dering whether we wanted small or large 
slices, and had chosen small only to find find 
small was ample. The cheese quiche turned 
out to be cheese and mushroom, spinach just 
spinach. If foe latter had a slightly soggy 
crust, this represents no real complaint. Both 
were surprisingly good, though only the 
spinach was fresh. Tbe mushrooms were no 
strangers — this 1 would wager with even 
the extravagant earl — to the inside of a can. 
Then tbe sandwiches. They may be de- 
scribed as small, but they are hardly di- 
minutive. Excellent baguettes, generously 
filled. The smoked veal was fine, foe tongue 
a trifle bland. Both contained tomatoes md 
vinegary mustard and came with a garnish 
of torshi. 

With two soft drinks foe bill came to 
LE40. Hardly a snip, but then a decent sand- 
wich does not come cheap. 

The Bakery, Marriott Hotel, Zamalek. 


ACROSS 

1. Spawn of oyster (4) 

5. Loud resonant metallic 
sound (5) 

10. Thick slide of rib meat 
(4) 

14. Bewitch (4) 

15. Landing place (5) 

16. Animal's burrow; small 
dingy abode (4) 

17. Impersonates (4) 

18. Ancient Grecian music 
hall (5) 

19. So be it (4) 

20. Resinous matter used in 
food and varnish making (6) 
22. Closest to (7) 

24. Suffer pain (4) 

26. Falsify (3) 

27. Afghan sheepskin great- 
coats (8) 

31. Breakfast dish (6)" 

35. Musical instrument (4) 

36. Ankle-bone (5) 

38. Consumed (3) 

39. B. Ghali is its sec. (3) 
lAlJlAlRMr kv li.rcHL-fAiMlkts'l 
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Last week's solution 
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40. Diva's forte, pi. (5) 

41. Definite article (3) 

42. Med. Corps. Kep. (3) 

43. Vogue; swing towards (5) 

44. Unit of loudness (4) 

45. Kitchen gadget (6) 

47. Without flowering plan's . 
reproduction unit (8) 

50. In the manner o£ 2 wds (3) 

51. Castrate (4) \ . 

. 52. Cul-de-sac (7) 

56. Within (6) 

60. Barren (4) 

62 . Pertaining to the unit of he- 
redity in chromosome (5) 

64. Comb, form fix “oil” (4) 

65. Of great extent (4) . 

66. Clyster (5) 

67. S-shaped (4) 

68. Never, poetic (4) 

69. Partofcalyx.(5) 

70. Fathers (4) 

DOWN = 

1. Bridge feat (4) 

2. A stage in insect develop- 
ment (4) - r - 

3. God of War (4) 

4. Person who has left a valid 
; willatdeath(7) 

5. Bell-shaped {6) t- 

6. Preceded (3) 

7. Hail! (3* . • 

8. Inert gas (4) ; ,7 
.9. Benevolent tS) 

10. .Tax; price (6) 

:1J. Domicile (4): ' ' , 

■ 12. Spanish cheers (4 : V 




13. Closely confined (4) 

21. Glaciate (3) . >. 

23. Focuses (4) 

25. ...nous (5) •. 

27. Buxom <5) . 

*28. Unit of weight (5) 
29.Stowavray(5): 

30. Makes signs of foe cross - 
<5) ;■ •. -v-.v*--:. 

32. Machine fix shapingivocy, 
wood arid metal (5) 

33. Lore (5) \ - . 

34, 13-19 years (5);^;' 

37. Puts cargo ett board (5) * 
40.Tidics (8) • • . - V !• - 

43. Con^b.foim for - 

44; Strong foin board madd'by 
- gluing f ^ent -with the- gnims v 


_ i— htco 

ju' 

crosswise (7) yj 

46. Part of fireman's equip- ■ *• '* 

ment(6) • ,i *iu 

'J •: 48. Pertaining to a type of ^ ^ Ehri? • 

; - poetty(6) ■: • ■ tw 

*• 49. Bolder of degree of mo- *•* 2ib • 

: ” ficfitocyinjudo(3).: 

Cock-«ow; incqrtion (4) ' , 

53. -A US lake (4) ’« 

. . 54- Goat5utor{4) ••.;*. ^ • 

• 55. Low by theses < ^ * - 


4: 
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57. Type of seaweed{4j '• 

■ 58. Vibrating part of musIcaT !: si* V 
•mstromertt(43. •*. 

59. Female of-fellow.deer. e ‘ ai35‘- 
<4) ari-r. 

62. Pen, jumbled 0 ) .^7 • ' 

63. Int Med. Ass> . r*.-- * F- 


‘•'■'7 : ;T? ' 
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Aesthetic incoi^rulties cloud modem Cairo’s horizon. Al-Ahram Weekly searches the streets for harmony and tranquility 
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A whale of a building 

Not everyone wants to live in a high-rise: sahar Ei-Bahr reviews a new law intended to wipe out the free rein of the “building whales" 


Almost everyone m NasrGity faiowFawiiEl-S^ed The bust- • ...Ahmed El-Abd, owner of HI- Banna construction company, be- 
nessman and construction company owner is the biggest landlord lieves the shortage of land available for construction is also a big 
in town. El-Sayed owes the- government around LEI 00 million in part of die. problem: “It is forbidden to build on state-owned or ag- 
fines and has beor gorged wilbbribery and forgery. He owns 85 ricuhnral land. 7t is also forbidden to build extra floors. These un- 
fa uildmgszn Nasr City alone which are id direct violation of con- reasonable re strictions encouraged p roperty owners to violate the 
3trDct ’ < * nc ^^ ; «- x ‘ law, but these violations only point to defects in the old law." 

Scores of H-Sayeds have been haphazardly building in modem - Law 106 restricted hi Hi ding height to 1.25 tmys? the width of the 

Cairo for twO 'decades. Their collective disregard forthe law is street on which it is built. The new construction code stipoaltes *hat 


comm dm knowledge. id‘ coUoqmal Arabic, they are known as 
whales (houi) and die media often fjortrays them as wealthy, cor- 
rupt criminals.' . ■'.• 

Maj-Gen Abided Suleiman, Nasr City district bead; admits that 
construction violations are connnon and those who slide to die law 
are fogcx c epfio h .- The ieasoti/he says, is that the old legislation — 
known as Law no T 06 of 1976 ‘—was full of loopholes and imple- 
mentation was tot, ' . 

A new construction few jbst passed by parliamenfwtfl. among 
other things, ease restrictions f 6 r construction companies. The 
aim is to give Ikdldera' more leeway m onto to prevb&foem from 
side-stepping tfifrlaw. The new legislation — - named Law no 268 
of 1 996 — will make it eariisf-for buDders to get a licence, allow 
slightly higi^ bizikiings, ctrt a great deal of red tapeaad increase 
property owners’ profit margins. 

• Five years ago, Mobamed El-AdTy, owner of a private import- 
export companydtxaded to movie to Abbas AI-Aqqad street in Nasr 
City, fie paid LEI 50,000 for 'a 120-sqpare-metre flat El-Adly’s 
landlord promised to build a garage in die 
building’s basement Instead, he tamed ft into- •**■.;*>: - 
a restabrant — a dommbn violation of the IdW* ' : ' v.-.v , Vv;'.'. 


reasonable restrictions encouraged property owners to violate the 
law, but these violations only point to defects in the old law.” 

- Law 106 restricted budding height to 1.25 times the width of the 
street on which it is buOt The new construction code stipoaltes that 
that the height of new buddings should not exceed 1.5 times the 
■ width .of the street ^Hewing higher buildings, within reason, 
would increase property owners profit margin. 

The new- law also cracks down on corruption which has turned 
areas like Nasr City into an array of sky-scrapers. 

Ighd Hosm, a resident in die seventh* district at Nasr City, pointed 
out that the building in front of bet’s suddenly grew to 20 floors — 
three times higher than the law. allows. In just two weeks, she 
watched seven floors being built 

- When Hosm and her neighbours saw the sixth floor going up, 
they filed an official complaint ‘The officials were very nice and 
they -kept promising us til at they will take the necessary measures. 
Of course, nothing has been done,” she said with disgust 
■■ Mam do oh El- Wall writes in The JnhahiUmis ofSlums and Shan- 
tytowns that before World War n, there was enough affordable 
housing for Egyptians from all classes. After the war, rents were 
officially frozen. Since then, they have decreased three tiroes — in 
1952, 1958 and finally in 1961. In the 1960s, construction com- 

.- V s 

. • WV,4l K . • - 


parties and some buildings were nationalised, prompting the gov- 
ernment to build subsidised housing. 

The bousing crisis began in the “80s when the government aban- 
doned building bousing for lower income families and allowed 
condominiums and up-scale flats to flourish, according to El-Wali. 

As large amounts of money began to pass bands, corruption 
mushroomed and by the ’90s, a tremendous number of violations 
were registered with the Technical Supervision Agency of the Min- 
is^ of Housing. At the beginning of the decade, 80 per cent of the 
buildings in Egypt were m violation of construction codes. Recent 
estimates show that 96 per cent of the buildings in Nasr City violat- 
ed the law. " 

“The situation in Nasr City is strange and abnormal,” said Milad 
Hanna, professor of structural engineering at Ain Shams Uni- 
versity and a veteran housing expert. “It is beyond the control of 
the district head and Nasr City Construction Company which sold 
the land and then let the buyers do whatever they wanted.” 

A genera] atmosphere of corruption, according to Hanna, encour- 
ages builders to ignore the law. “Everything is subject to excep- 
tions for the soke of those with influence who consider themselves 
above tiie law,” said Hanna. 

The new law stipulates that only the prime minister has the pow- 
er to make exceptions, such as in cases where the area has special 
architectural considerations. 

According to Hanna, Nasr City was intended to resemble He- 
liopolis, which was built at the beginning of the century by a Bel- 


of their property profitable. 
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Egyptian and Islamic 
architecture aremaking a 
comeback, writes Mna Ezzat “ 













gjan company. But in Nasr City, the main construction co mp any is 
a public sector one. Law 106 did not require the government to get 
a building licence. Tbe new code does. 

In fret, the new legislation makes it easier for everyone to get a 
budding licence — another measure intended to discourage corrupt 
practices. It lowers license foes to a maximum of LE400. Under 
me old legislation, a licence cost 27 per cent of the total cost of con- 
struction which could amount to millions. And licences under the 
new code will be issued within one month so that eager builders do 
not grow impatient and resort to illegal means such as bribery to 
speed up the process. 

Further loopholes in the 1976 legislation became evident once 
officials tried to implement court orders to eliminate offences. If a 
builder was found guilty, be would often push for tbe courts to or- 
der his budding be removed, knowing that this would be im- 
possible since the building was already occupied. Tbe law did not 
allow officials to evacuate residents. 

Worse, defendants were undeterred from repeating their crimes 
since they were confident do one would follow up the court order. 

Part of the problem in implementation, says Suleiman, has been 
the lack of money, equipment and time. Tbe time factor is especial- 
ly crucial since buildings seemingly go up overnight, leaving little 
time for officials to make the necessaiy rounds. 

Suleiman suggests a useful amendment to existing legislation 
would be to confiscate tbe equipment of the guilty party. If work 
resumes, the owner and contractor should then be arrested. 

“The police should toughen up. A specialised company should 
implement the court order to abolish constructions in violation of 
die law. Another solution would be to cut off public utilities,” Su- 
leiman concluded, referring to water and power supplies. 

Yehia Shi did, engineering professor at Ai-Azhar University, 
points out that tbe infrastructure of most buildings are designed to 
fit a limited number of floors. He indicated that the height of the 
buildings should be related to tbe condition of the services and util- 
ities and the amount of paridng available. 

Shi did lamented the fact that Hadayeq El-Qobba district near He- 
liopolis, once foil of palaces and villas, is now crammed with huge 
buildings eacb bousing 12 floors. 


March 
of the ugly 

Modem Cairo suffers from a 
malaise of ugly buildings 
writes Jasmine Maklad 
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Afashryjfhv and domes arc becoming a fash- 

ionabje feature of modem buildings. An ec- . ; ' 

lectic style of architecture that combines foe / ' 'flBPBt 

basic ‘decorative and structural elements of Is- ’ 

lamic and traditional Egyptian architecture is ' ■ " mri, l, i. 

fast becoming foe rave for urban builcfings and . n 

summer resorts alike. ’v,,- . “ 

Expats hope that foe synihests^of modernity 
and tradition may remedy Cairo’s ha p hazard : : \ 
urban landscape. ... 

“People are breakii^ away from die ugly 
match-box-like bmUmgsd^t have been mush- ; ~ 

roomfog over the lad two decades,” ..said de- • IfiMittH 
signer.Hisham FawzL *' 

Tbe troufto re-introduce lslamjc and tradi- 

tional 'Egyptian .a rehweciu ial .styles began in, .7/ 
foe nj|d-1980s who? a new Daf APIfla* (bn* ‘ ■ ' ‘ •; 
reau ^ religious nilings) was bmh m the area ‘ * 

of Ew>arra®a, not for from foe historic district . '? ±\ 

of oIcpdanxthikc-OttOT^ Cairo. , ^ 

Thc i three-Soor building with its mashnibiya, : - ^ r * 

large engraved wooden doras and traditional . 
lamp?: was . applauded . for its stylish in- 
corpqration.of Islamic architecture. “And it '. 
was repeatedly copied,” commented Hind Na- : r ‘ 

dim, an expert on Mamefake arc h itecture. *, 

Arojmd foe same time, vw^d-renowned .^ pypi . ..,. r a 
Egyptian archrtoct Ifosam FathTs death trig- 
gered.? “trend to lafod in the traditional Egyp- 
tian feshion,” according to Nadim. This meant 
s imp ler architectural lines, shorter btokfings, 
and lots of domes. 

However, it was tnamiy-ti^ availahttity of 
capital foat eikfoiH%edpeople to move away 
from alurmnium wiirfows to mashrabiya. 

“The spread of ttgjy bufltfings foroo^ioat the 
last two to three decades is not uniquely or pri- 
-raniy a reflection of bad taste. lets also foe re- . 
lection of pow econormV^x»i£tkkis > ” s3id ar- ■' 
cbiteci -designer AymanHOashti. . 

It is obviously much* more economical txf 
build with no ccncexn for style, he ocpla m e d . ^ •/ 

“Wifo foe ccoistant talk about amending con- 
$truction laws, real -estate <x>uti acUas pressure 
architects. to qpfokty fetish forir bfoldtl^m 
time!td seff^wn^S-Qashti added.* ' 

'Hirou^idut’^ray tbe rise, of, foe value of 
art, architecture mefoded, was ck»ely associat- 
ed vti * economcpsiii^erity. 

“People who do bgfe h aye enough money to ■ 
feed 1 their chfldnm «reitnf&dy to feel foe dif- gb* 
fcrcocc between a Soyife-style housing com- 
pound and an ISbtnuc^^^liouse,” said Na- - 
dinjj “To eTqject timse peo|^c4o wony about ' 
architectural vafoes is unrealistic. They . are not 
looking f^sty^'ifoey lookh^ mr a roof 
over their hcari5,”s hc ad de <L . v . -,. r 
During the mid-T980s, Egyptians waking in 
Gulf states begsacomingt^bams. “they bad . . 
lots of savings and wanted to invest in dis- C -li 
tioenve houses," expN^3 Fsmas. “That ex- > - 
plains why foe retum_<^|s|Binc ardii lecture is . 
^Ufimrte^nisewlusivefotfMrev^havethc '■ ' ;• 
money. You see it in foe nice neigWxuirhoods 
and summer resorts oftheifeh,” he added 
The return of Is l a mi c and traditional ar- 
chitecture had more to. do . with the dec- 
orative rather than the structural aspect of 
architecture. “The straeforai assets are 
very difficult t o revi ve, ' w .-amd-_Nadiin. Tbe 
difficulties are primarily: related to space. 

“Sticking to foe an&ofic s&urtimf de- n-narMn 
digits of IsWe .^nd^rafotidDaf buildups ... 7; w 

1 quires a lot of space jo faufoj on and huge 
budgets to spends ThiSr is why_tfac stzuc- • 
rural aspect is more obvious jn summer resorts,” noted Fawzi. 

Tfoby, lh e det cgativc etemenigA simplified vosion of more 
traditional Isfafflic afoitofo. “Today’s mashrabiya is in much 
Simper designs tonti»^es you find in, say, Beit El-Sehenn Po- 
cated in Islam*® y airo]. T here qt writiqg on the facades, but it is 
limited to foe ^ddoesnet come in foe complex fash- 

ions that you wotdd find Mfoeiw^fe of foe palaces of Old Cai- 
ro “ said Nadrnt ■ V/ v ^ r 

The sgnphfl^ y^ ^'tnqeb ^ do w?rt> foe limitations of to- 
jjaY's-aittsffls, “Had we 

rJ simpfified an d fines of Jtffcn- 

‘ at Atlirfm: w^»3I!T7rr 




Rfdb ta heritage add glea^ in foe eye 


photo: Randa Shaath 









The s y nthesi s of modernity And fa^dltton (left), DarAHfta’ (right) 


photos: Jfrmn Ammar 
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Too erioeefor etewnfiort (lety, ima tcli-box buftftigs crowd A b b a s El-Aqqad street (right) 
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Uglier and ugB^: Modem faiiUfinas are ItKrt^asfet^ overshadowmg the harmony of Cairo's landscape 


the ugly matchbox-like btrikfings,” said Fawzi who designed sever- 
al Neo-Islamic buildings at (Efferent resorts in Shann El-Sbeikh. 

The new eclectic style of architecture has often been praised as & 
c ounter -wei ght to foe ugly construction trend. But it has its draw- 
bseks. 

According to El-Qashti, “The poor attempts of some unskilled ar- 
chitects to integrate elements of Islamic architecture into modem, 
buildings have sometime proven clumsy. And the outcome is an 
insult to foe aesthetic values of Islamic and traditional Egyptian 
schools ofbfo!dfc&”te*rid. ■■ . 

In essence, the structural and decorativs dements ot bout me is- 
iamic 03 d c?c*itiona ! Egyptian «t>i« a«* 'Titite ftaxibl^ “Thw i< 


no reason why you cannot mix and match,” said Nadim. “But it 
cannot be dime at random. It takes an architect with fell under- 
standing of foe old styles and modem taste” she added. 

Official committees that revise the structural plans of new 
buildings for safety standards sbeald also check style, said FawzL 

Cooscucting more beautiful buildings, architects and dc- 
-agnas agree, is a beneficial task for both the public and private 

sector. 

Nadim suggests that public buildings should be foe first step: 
“If every time the state builds a new public service building or 
large housing compound it makes sure it has a nice distinctive 
Tclnrnie-E -** - n T ‘* -• * * '- " 


As you wade through foe hordes of shoppers in the Roxy and 
Korba areas of Heliopolis, time and space are blurred. The 
glamorous shops of these bustling streets seem to belong in a 
modern shopping centre or malL Instead, they are housed in 
buildings which are foe remains of architecture from foe early 
1900s — an age where culture, beauty and art came together. 

At one time, this area of Heliopolis was foe perfect example of 
architecture which was in harmony wifo its surroundings; rich in 
heritage and, to say foe least, pleasing to die eye. Soft curves, 
domes and arches lent the area a tranquil atmosphere. 

But all of this is now abruptly interrupted by a recently 
completed mall, which, in the mildest of terms, sticks out like a 
sore thumb. The mall's exterior, mainly white and pastel green 
and orange ceramic tiles, tends to shock the eyes, while the 
building’s shape offers little in the way of comfort — it is 
primarily square. 

In modern Cairo this aesthetic interruption is certainly not 
uncommon. In feet, in foe midst of Al-Azhar, Heliopolis, Maadi, 
and tbe city centre, just to name a few areas, several new 
buildings stand out from a mile away — in terms of architectural 
design, shape and colour. 

“There is absolutely no homogeneity when it comes to 
construction in Cairo any more and certainly no criterion for the 
facade of a building or the colour of a building’s exterior ” 
complains veteran housing expert Milad Hanna. 

Cairo has become an exhibition centre for a carnival of 
buildings, Hanna says. “Wherever you look, you see a 13-story 
ultra-modem bidding next to a six-story beautiful but unkempt 
older one. And both of those often look upon the abandoned 
concrete frame of a building foat for some reason has not, and 
will not, be completed.” There seems to be little, if any, order. 

Architect Sal ah Hegab, chairman of tbe board of foe Egyptian 
Society for Architecture and chairman of foe Egyptian Society for 
Urban and Regional Planning, laments the fact that harmony — 
an essential element in architectural planning — is not taken into 
account when new buildings are constructed. 

“In university we were taught to visit the site of construction 
before drawing anything. That way an architect can design 
something which conforms to its surroundings. Tbe design does 
not have to be the same, but it should not be odd looking,” 
explains Hegab. 

Aside from buildings which seem “odd-looking”, worse perhaps 
are foe many “tasteless buddings” popping op around the city. 
According to Hegab the reasons are many. Architecture is the 
product of three parties: the client, die architect and the contractor. 
“These days many clients in foe private sector are not cultured and 
will build just about anything — they are not concerned wifo 
beauty and culture. Some of the buildings we see today in Cairo 
are thus tbe product of uncultured people wifo money, whose 
architecture is not reflective of Egyptian heritage," Hegab says. 

And even if foe architect is talented and culturally sensitive, 
“when a client interferes, there is only a 50-50 chance foe 
building won't be ugly,” he explains. Often prohibitive costs 
prom pt clients to hire contractors who charge unreasonably low 
fees. “A chop contractor means cheap work.” he adds. 

The problem, according to Hegab, is that many people do not 
realise they are adding a more or less permanent element to the 
city’s streets. “In any city you do not see the people, they are 
merely feces that you pass on the street. What j ou do see is die 
architecture, which reflects the life, culture and social status of 
those in foe city,” explains Manna. It is for this reason that 
preserving beauty and order in Cairo streets is essential. 

It is possible to design buildings which posses both old 
architectural characteristics and modern ones, says Hegab, and 
there are numerous examples around Cairo. Unfortunately, 
though, since these buildings tend to blend in so well, they often 
go unnoticed. It is only foe more odd-looking ones foat stand out. 

Previously, in parts of Cairo there were rules and regulations, 
implemented by a designated committee, concerning the design of 
a building, with particular emphasis cm its facade. These 
regulations are no longer enforced and although efforts have been 
made to re-implement them, they have proven fruitless. “The law 
does give foe government tbe right to place restrictions on foe 
design of a building’s facade and the colour of its exterior,” 

Hegab says. “But to tbe best of my knowledge foe government 
has not yet exercised this right.” he adds. 

Parliament has passed a new construction law, but h does not 
address the issue of “harmony on our streets”, explains Hegab. 
Instead it concentrates on the maximum height and width of a 
building. And Hanna warns, the specifications of the measure will 
only add to foe already existing carnival of buildings. 

There are by-laws to accompany foe new construction code , 
but they offer little help for preserving architectural heritage in 
modem Cairo. “In my opinion foe by-laws do not address the 
issue of exterior design,” Hanna says. “This is a matter of cultural 
concern, arid I don't believe' those setting the bylaws are realiyt 
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For Tarek 
El-Tablawy, 

the allure of 
deep sea 
fishing stems 
from that primal 
desire ail men 
have to brave 
danger, bond 
and avoid work 
for a few days 
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At the tender age of nine, I would sit glued before 
the television, watching Patrick Duffy, in The 
Man From Atlantis, cut through the clear blue 
water of the Atlantic — and I would envy him. 
“It must be amazin g, - " I said to myself, “to be able 
to stay underwater that long, swim with the 
sharks and dolphins, wear a skin-tight lemon yel- 
low Speedo swimsuit without having people 
laugh at you as you emerge from the water with 
your bouffant hairstyle still intact” So was bom 
my dream to be a marine biologist 

However, while some dreams are realised and 
some die hard, others are simply amended So 
was the case with this one. Some 16 years have 
passed since I imagined myself plunging into the 
deep blue abyss, years during which I lost all re- 
spect for Duffy after watching him in Dallas and 
decided it was better to write than to actually do 
anything physical- In fact the best compromise I 
could come up with that bridged my desire to 
write and my interest in the sea was fishing. 

And. while other sports reporters usually have 
some athletic inclinations, one who writes about 
fishing needn't do anything more than bait the 
hook and cast the line. If you're wealthy enough, 
you can even get someone else to do this for you. 
thereby eliminating the physical factor alto- 
gether' 

I WAS onboard the 1 50 horsepower, 25-foot cab- 
in cruiser. Reham. off the coast of the Red Sea re- 
sort town of Hurgada with the members of the 
Dooki Shooting Club's deep-sea fishing team. Dr 
Mohamed Qassem. Fakhry Hussein Akbar. aka. 
**EI-Hagg”. Mohamed El-Dib and his two sons. 
Mahmoud and Ahmed (who were along for the 
ride). The skipper of the Reham was Khamis and 
his side-kick was S alama. who. when not acting 
in the capacity of the first mate and swabbie, was 
the butt of most of our jokes. The master of our 
hearts and our stomachs was Said. With his pasta 
sauce-spa tiered, striped T-shirt he looked the part 
of the sailor cook. 

The team was one of 15 p ar ticipating in a fish- 
ing tournament sponsored by the Hurgada Ma- 
rine Sports Club in memory of its second pres- 
ident. Gamfl Nazim. The night before we pulled 
out of dock we were treated to a motivational 
speech at the club which had the team members 
riveted and myself, as well as the other journal- 
ists, asleep in our chairs. The evening was capped 
with some Fanta and pastries and that general 
sense of merriment that most people feel when 
they' realise that they are going to be away from 
their jobs and spouses for a few days doing some- 
thing as mindless and futile as arguing with rel- 
atives. 

ON THE Reham, everyone had a job. Salama 
was belatedly untying the ropes that secured us to 
the dock, Khamis was screaming at Salama while 
steering the boat and exhibiting the kind of nau- 
tical experience and sea-worthiness that makes 
landlubbers like myself look like a complete 
waste of genes. El-Hagg, Mohamed and Dr Qas- 
sem were fiddling with their rods. My job was to 
stay oat of the way and not throw up as the boat 
careened over the waves. This is (me of the pre- 
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requisites for going deep • ■yf 

sea fishing. Aside from . - ' ■ 

having to be fundamentally - , - *'• ••.' a 

Inzy and unathletic, a good . . . ‘ : .v. - -•/?, - • ' ...” } 

deep sea fisherman, like a V/v* ■ .. ‘ - \ , . ; ; .*v.>.JqS 

war correspondent or res- v!- r.- ‘ 

taurant reviewer, must oev- -- * '* ’• 

er punt his bran muffins — * •' ’■* * ’ •/ ■ . ’’ ’ - ${?':■ . 

at least not where anyone • ‘ ; y ‘ * ... 

can see him do ft. • '' • •- 

We were not, however, L' 'I-:-* 

doing this merely for the ’ ' 

fun of fishing. We were : • • 1- " 

part of a tournament, and . . y . S&iStte V ?' '• 

spor tsmanlike conduct and . ■ 

mercy, at least with regard / - r 

to the way we dealt with j 

the fish, was not an issue. 1 ).Aj 

What mattered was ton- X'-r’-YY ■ , 

nage. For three days we 
were expected to reel them 
in, lob them in a cooler and 
then weigh them in order to y. ■ 

secure the prize money. If .’X. 

we couldn't get the most vt-V ? V 

fish, then we had to collect 

the most garbage since one • ' ■ ' 

of the prizes was ear- 
marked for those who filled ■ . v ' - » 

three trash bags while on 
the high seas. 

Given our objective, 

Jacques Cousteau would ‘ 

probably be rolling over in “''imm 

bis grave. Deep sea fishing, 
in this light is one of the 

most futile, meaningless, HiWWWWWWBWIPIIill B liiiiBBBHIPP iB I 

blatantly wasteful and en- “Tastes great grilled with a twist of lemon and garlic 
vironmen tally unfriendly 

activities created by man. But there are also few groupers, sailfish or anything el 
things more appealing to the male portion of the and smelled like a fish. In the L 

h uman race short of all-out naval warfare. Not are caught are released becau 

since the invention of all-male clubs and military enough of them around. In the R 

survival school has an activity been designed stri chons are unfortunately not 

which gathers so many men in one place where the only steadfast rule relayed b 
they can’t shower or shave, but have ample time vious evening's banquet was tfaa 
to eat. drink and talk about politics, women and be caught using legal means. ] 
life. means that using depth charges. 
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SET sail on a blisteringly hot Sinai summer 
day. The water was a shade of blue so deep that ft 
looked fake — like blue-tinted contacts on a 
brown-eyed woman. Not a cloud was present to 
break up the canopy of sapphire blue that made 
up the sky. The waves were as high as OJ Simp- 
son's defense team after an acquittal. The rods 
were set out in little boles around the stem (the 
nautical way of saying the back of the boat). We 
were trolling at about 7 knots (a knot being tbe 
same as a mile, but more expensive). The idea be- 
hind trolling is to let the line (frag behind the 
boat, in tbe hope that some fish will take the bait, 
so to speak, while we move to an area in the wa- 
ter that has more fish. 

There’s a lot of excitement when a fish strikes, 
most of ft for the fish. A tug on one of the troll 
lines has tire rod emitting a sizzling sound, much 
like kosher bacon codring in a frying pan. The 

experienced fisherman then 

"J leaps at the rod, secures himself 
in the chair and begins to reel ft 
■ in. There is a measure of skill 

■Vj\y required to doing this success- 
w/i fully, especially since a large 

g fish will run out as much line as 

1 a teenage girl will credit on a 

i ID Visa card. Once the fish has tak- 

en the tine, you pull back on the 
rod while reeling in tbe line. 
Then you relax. Then you reel 
in again. The important thing is 
not to give the fish any slack at 
all. This is, of course, strictly 
speaking, in physical terms. 
You can have any kind of erno- 
.... |1t | Mn tional relationship with it that 
2EJM2llw you warn. If you’re lucky, the 
fish witi gyrate and jump as 
high as fish do on brochures 
published by deep sea fishing 
charter companies. If you're 
not, then you'll probably reel in 
U2907 an old tyre ora plastic jug. 

WE WERE fishing with five, 7- 
foot Montague rods, whose 
handles were as thick as the 
grip on a baseball bat, searching 
for tuna, barracuda, wrasses. 
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July’s 

masterpiece 

THE EGYPTIAN museum's 
artefact of the month Is a crystalline 
limestone statue of General 
Nakh train’s wife, writes Nevine 
El-Aref. The statue dates back to the 
New Kingdom's 18th Dynasty, ruled 
by King Ay. 

This month's masterpiece, on 
display in the entrance haQ of the 
museum, is 85cm long and 44cm 
wide. 

“The provenance of die statue Is 
unknown, but it was purchased in 
1897,” said Mohamed Gomaa, 
director-general of archaeological 
affairs at the Egyptian museum. 

The statue was previously 
displayed with the bust of Its spouse 
in hall number 15, where objects 
from the 18th and 19th dynasties 
are exhibited. 
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groupers, sailfish or anything else that was big 
and smelled like a fish. In the US, sail fish that 
are caught are released because there aren't 
enough of them around. In the Red Sea, such re- 
strictions are unfortunately not heeded. In fact, 
the only steadfast rule relayed to us in the pre- 
vious evening's banquet was that all fish had to 
be caught using legal means. In essence, this 
means that using depth charges, dynamite or go- 
ing to the local fish market and purchasing a 
whopper are unsportsmanlike. All else is fair. 

As we headed further out to sea, the team mem- 
bers were preparing their lines, Salama was get- 
ting underfoot, I was clutching frantically onto 
the railing and Khamis was looking for fish. I 
have no idea how. Maybe this was knowledge 
gained from 12 years on the open seas, or maybe 
tire fish left their phone numbers on the channel 
buoys. 

About 15km out of port, the centre rod snagged 
<m something heavy and let out a ripping sound 
most readily likened to the sound made by a pair 
of tuxedo pants tearing while their owner at- 
tempts the Lambada dining a New Year’s eve 
party. It was the first bite of the trip, and all hands 
were on deck, sweaty with anticipation. The fish 
pot up an admirable fight (if you admire fish), 
and gave Dr Qassem enough of a struggle that be 
could exaggerate about it later, but broke free 
from the line, taking tbe red-bead with it, once 
and .for all testifying to how futile, yet satisfying, 
fishin g is. 

THE competition aside, deep sea fishing, in it- 
self, has nothing to do with the beauty of nature. 
It's about a nature that is as cruel and unyielding 
as an American wife taking her husband to the 
cleaners in divorce court. Most of the fish that is 
there for the taking is extremely ugly. But in a 
very strange, Darwin on LSD sort-of-way, it’s a 
microcosmic, aquatic re p re s en t a tion of the satis- 
fying, yet futile struggle we face on terra firma. 
For example, we saw a number of barracuda, and 
catching one would have been very satisfying, al- 
beit very futile. Not only do they taste tike rub- 
ber, they con give you ciguatera, a disease so foul 
it'll have you longing for an evening of dish- 
throwing with your ex-spouse. They are also hid- 
eous, with long, torpedo-tike bodies and teeth the 
size of the jaws on a medieval chastity belt Tbe 
kingfish that we did catch fell victim to the bar- 
racuda. allowing us to bring onto the boat only 
half the fish. 

Nor does deep-sea fishing have anything to do 
with nature’s grand design. I sat and watched for 
hours as grouper after grouper took tbe bait and 
was pulled onto tbe boat quicker than we could 
rebait the book. 

At best, watching this show was monot- 
onous — as sitting for three days on a boat the size 


photo: Mohamed B-Qel 

of a king-size bed must be. But it's also satis- 
fying. a first hand witnessing of the struggle for 
supremacy in nature. Though, tad any of us fal- 
len in the drink with shafts around, we would 
have automatically; moved. to the. bottom :oT-tbe 
food chain. , 

There's a certain myopic, introspective allure to 
deep sea fishing. Dining tbe day, a Darwinian 
struggle ensues between man and fish But, by 
night, one can't help but reflect on the cliche that 
we call life. Tbe moonlight shimmers on the wa- 
ter, making it look like an endless blade satin 
sheet uniter a floresccni light. The boar is cradled 
in tbe arms of gentle waves and a fish lies ar your 
feel gasping for air while, you tower above It, 
laug hin g triumphantly at htiw man once again 
has defeated a lesser species and stands ready to 
collect the prize money. This is, after all, what 
life is all about — exploiting everything that isn't 
nailed down, all in a bid to earn a fat check. 

On a more humane level, however, it's easy to 
become intimidated hy bdw alone we dl are. The 
emptiness of tbe sea makes tins fact more jraig- 
nant We were at its mercy. A cup of Nescafe, a 
Hostess Twinkies cake , or two, a rambunctious 
conversation with your fefldw fishermen and a few 
packs of cigarettes do well to minim i se tins sense 
of alienation, but tbe feelingis far from nested. 

L . 

MEAN, stupid and futile — especially futile, 
deep-sea fishing 'and theayerage politician have a 
lot in common. This is the real lesson jb be 
learned from the sport Another testimony to how 
irresponsible, yet pleasurable, the sport is,' j$ un- 
derscored by the fact thht you have to' go. some- 
where exotic, away from the family and job, 
spend copious amountsrif cash in order to do it 
Locations such as Key West, Costa Rica, Cabo 
San Lucas and Australia are prime, but so too is 
the Red Sea, especially "Hurgada, S harin' E3- 
Sbeikh and El-Qusseir. The draw back to such lo- 
cales, as Jimmy Buffet . would say, is that you 
must cope with hundreds 'of sun-burned “tourists 
just covered with oil.” Bettor to stay da board the 
boat where the biggest problon is using the rest- 
room without losing your balance. 

AS WE pulled into tire .dock, a band strode up a 
rendition of something, but played it so poorly 
that your guess is as good as mine as to what the 
song was. I stumbled onto the dock and my legs, 
now used to tbe rocking of tbe boat, felt like jelly 
on the cement Overblown as the reception was, I 
and my shipmates couldn’t help but reel a small 
measure of pride. We tad braved the sea for a 
few days, lived in conditions most would have 
shuddered at managed not to sit on any bocks, 
throw up, get diarrhoea or complain and hauled 
in 76kg of fish. Captain Ahab couldn’t have done 
it any better — especially since be died. r 
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How to get there 


Buses - 

Super Jet. East Delta and 
Delta buses operate throughout 

Egypt- 

SaperJet ' . 

Super Jet stations are located ui 
Alnuaa (Heliopolis). Taknr. 
Giza, Ramos Street and Cairo 
Airport . Buses travel to 
Alexandria. Fort Baa. 
Hurghada ami Sbud. Tel. 
772-663. 

Cairo- Alexandra 
Services almost every half DOT 
from SJOaxn to 10pm, from 
TOo-ir. then Giza, Ahnaza and 
toe airport. Tickets LE19 until 
9pm; T-E21 ibereafterr from tbe 
anpoit LE24 until 5pm; LE30 
thereafter. 

A VIP bos with phone access 
leaves Almaza at 7.15 ct. 
Tickets fans Almaza LE28; 
fiom the airport LE32 cad) way. 


Services every half boar from 
ifam to Sam; toco 9am. 10am, 
3pm, and 4 30pm. from Almaza, 
then Ramsis Street Tickets 
LE 15 each way. 


Service 6.45 am, from Ramleh 
Square in Alexandria. Departs 
Port Said 330pat Tickets LE22 
each way. • 


Services flam and Ttph, from 
Tabriz; then Giza ana Almaza. 
Departs Hurghada noon and 
5pm. Tickets LE40 until 5pm. 
l£45 (hereafter, both each way. 


Service 8pm, 'from Rami eh 
Square, Alexandria. Dfcpans 
Hurghada 230pm. Tickets LE60 
each. way. 


Service 11pm, from Tahiti, then 
Almaza. Departs Shaun 
ETSbakh Upm. Tickets LE50 
each way . 

East Delta Bus Company 

Buses travel to Norik Sam. 
South Shad, Suez and Isnunha. 

to ' IsmaJUa and 
depart from QulaB (near Ramsis 
Square). Almaza and Thgnid 
Square (near Heliopolis). Boses 
to North and South Sinai depart 
from the S&itir bus station at 
Abbassiya: ■ Square. TeL 
492 - 4731 ... ...... . 

Cairo-IsnnriEa " ■ 

Services every 45 from ' 

ft 30am to 6pm, from Qnlaii, 
then Almaza Tagnid Square. 
Tickets d dree bus LE5.75; 

air-conditioned bus T J-s one 
way. 

Caiip-Sueg - 

Senices every btdf en boat &sm ■ 
6am to 7p an, Eroiti QuIali. dn 
Almaza -and Tagnid 
Tickets deluxe Bos LE5.75; 
or-ooofitioned bus LE5. one 
way. 

Ciiro-B-Arah 

Services every . hour from 
730am to 4pm. from Qulaii. 
rttfn Ahnata and Tagnid Square.-- 
Tickets .debate, bus LEZl^-., 
ati-comStianed bus L|13^ doe 
way. ‘ r 


Services every 45 min. from 
7am to 630pm from Abbassiya, 
then Almaza. Tickets morning 
LE27f evening LE40, one way. 


Service - Sarrv from -Abbassiya, 
Him Ahum Tickets rirfmre bus . 

LE3i.’. v 

West Delta Bu ' 

Stations at Takrir and - Almaza. 
TeL 243-1846. 


Services 9am, ’ boon,. - 3pm, 
I03(^an, 10.45pm and- l.lpnt- 
lidcetsLEaQ oneway. . 

Cnirp-SgfiBm 1 

■Services 9am and 3pm. Ticket! 

LE35 one way. .... 


Service 10pm. Tickets LE38 one 

wny- " 

Cwre-Laxor .- 

Service 9am. Tickets LE35 one 
way. - '• 

Caim- Aswan 

Service 5pm. Tickets LE50 one 
wqy. 

Trairw^ 

Trains run to Alexandria, Port 
Said, Luxor and Aswan, firm 
Ramsis Station. TeL 147 . or 
575-3535. Z 


“French” deluxe trains with 


Services to Linar and Aswan 
740pm and 9pm freadtoig 
Luxor 6.40 am and 8am, Aswan 


S 40 aa 3=4 ***** * 

LE300 for ftsoS? 33 ^ rtr 

Egyptians. 

-SpaaUh” deluxe Wto »i4ate 


6 . 45 pm. S. 45 pffl 304 5 -^Pto- 
Tickets Mj^ sor c ^ Sf 
LE51; second clac 
rickets to As*vr. flai d^s 
LE63; secoxtd class L£j-. 


“To iticu " vwins l-v 

VIP train; Service Sam. Ticiep 
fat dass LEX » ml; 

witomti a meaL --- 

Sondard trams: Services 9m, 
11am. meat. Jp= ^ 

Tickets first class l r *- *oond 
class LEI 7. '-''J 

“French l u i w 

Services hourly ftw 3 ”■». to 
1030pm. Tickfs firrt ^ 
LE20; second class LE 12. « 

r.ifm-Port Said ' 

Services 630am and 8.45am. 
Ttckets fast class LE45; * X fp d 
class LE26. . w 

EgyptAir 

There anr between cm and \A* 
domestic flights daily (geek 
Egyptiirt AOy 390-0999: OpUm 
390-2444: ar Hihtm 759-98 Ob 
Cairo- Aswan nil 

Tickets LE300 for Fg W«m. 
LE99I for forrignm. 1 "Urftb ^ 
iremd-trip. ■ rori 

Cairo-Luxor 

Tickets LE220 for EgypfaAs. 
LE780 for forrigjwv tahn* 

round-tup. j 

Cairo- Htgtdada ttuc 

LE7S0 for fonagnerj, Jtffh 
round-trip. -■= 


Tickets LE246 for Egyptms. 
LE821 for foreigners, boh 
round-trip. 

. - *J 

Sunny sunitMr deals 

. . n 

Hotel^ '-Z 

Hoe's a look at tbe sfutthd 
rates most hotels. espiddRy 
resorts. are offerin^-^o 
Egyptians and f o r e ig n residents. 

H mahada 

Sanest* beach resort Burgbafr 
LE185 Jfitr a double JrOm 

' tnctt/Juig service drargc.^fd 2 es 
and buffet breakfast VahtLyfial 
the end of July ht 


Hefaas Regina 
LEI 20 per person 



ondtaxex. Volidip/jigte 
aid tff dKsummer season. 

: -T • , . 

figmt • 

El-Gousa Paradtiio. 

LE135 per person m a doable 
room ob half boanT^THkis 
ntebabng service charge tend 
taxes. Valid until the end 

■ Sham EtiSbciEb - Jtnoj 
- Sooeata- Beach Resort ijop 
I El-Sheikh. LE23C flu- a (Unite 
room inchaRug service WiSffge, 
taxes and buffet brealfltalnValid 
until tbe end of July. Tb| -, ( 

Sharm El-Shcikh Marrio tt 
LE240 far a single or ’Usable 

service charge ajyfftzred^ajL 
untS 31 July. . lie- 1 


Sharm El-Sheikh 
HoteL .L£200 for a 
LE250 for a aaoRe 
front by the swunmii 

hotd offers prices e 
a single and LE200_ 
room in the back, or 
Prices indude bsiffi 

sehice charge and 

until the end of July. 

Travel agencies 


Travel agencies are offepnz \ 
various packages both -OBde \ 
and outside Egypt lias summer. 

Flamingo Toms: A. trip ia-Hice 
is LE2.850 for 8 days, Nice and 
London is LE5.490for Ifirfays. 
Spain and Portugtd Is nE4.250 
for 11 days, Athens andfmdcs 
• is LE3J80 fin 10~ days.-Paris 
and London is LE 4,950 for IS 
days. Rome. Florence. Venice ti- . 
LE4.750 for 10 days and V 
Singapore. Tokyo. Hung, gang, 
Bangkok is S3, 335 for 78 4fly*. 
Prices for a special J rise 
around the Mediterranean in 
deluxe boats start from S 1,382 
for 8 days. ^ 7 

Kamak Tours -is organishStrips 
Jo biansa bSatrouhjbr 4~l%T£f in 
three star hotels ona haff board 
basis at prices starting from 
LE295. .The company 4*,, also 
offering trips to Istanbul Job 8 
days at miens starting^Jrom 
LEI, 4 50 1 . »“■*( 


Taba airport ot>ens ; 

THE ITALIAN travel.company Tu risaoda wib 
to send a charter flight, carrying 50 prounnezZ 
pydi a representatives, from Moan to Taba’s n^ 
opened airport last week. 


flints between Milan and Taba for four mondS^ifefore 
' it expands its services. — ■■■ ; — 

“Taba airport is a necessary addition to our mfra- 
sfructarc in tite Taba-Nuweiba area. Sham. El^ikh 
mipost in the south, tbe airport planned for.DalSb and 
■ T 1 *® an Port will enhance tourism m the area,” 
said Munster bf Tourism Mamdouh E^BeftmaL-' 

■ biggest markets for toaftm. 

hr 1995, 257,000 Italians canre to Egypt ^ a per 

cent increase compared to last year 6ti»il 


Music to tlie ears 

.CAIRO wfllcliime in hannoev once »gafn ■ 

city’s Second International Song Festival beriaftik tbe 
tad of tins month attfae Cairo JsOenai&taiSW&- 
eace'Ctentro(Clce). • — 

twII be hdd between 31 6 

--August, wflrbe a wedr-kmg festival ^of arts aud^- 
' ^Sevoal^ ^cra^xwas, soqgwEtasi^ias* 
CT8 from afl comers of foe wcfrld wiir C ooap^& 

Argentina, Cmada, Cze^loroiaa^g^BSiid, ■ 
Ilafy, Ubanon, Libya, MtiScco^lStine, I&- . 
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Opening celebrations for the 36th IAA Congress to be 
Held at the International Conference Centre in Nasr City 
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.'PaVlTT has won the bid to host the 36th Inter- 
inationa} Advertising Association (IAA) Corv 
-§ress. The opening celebrations of the con- 
gress, to be held at the Cairo International 
Conference. Centre in Nasr City in May 1998, 
will be Inaugurated by President Mohamed 
,Ho$nI Mubarak. The IAA Egypt branch and the 
board of directors of the IAA in New York are 
.ehrrerrtiy decking on a keynote speaker for the 
(ingress, whose candidates include former 
United States President George Bush and 
Secretary of State James Baker. Other speak- 


In the eyes of the world 




ti: 


I) ^THERE IS no doubt thatin the media, the written 
word is more effective and efficient in the long 
j run, for It is considered a permanent document 
| Yet when Itrtedto record the opinions of the del- 
i Rations attending the Egyptian Night, I (bund 
\ /if®. written word was not sufficient enough con- 
i’ wey the feelings, reactions, and impressions of 
j the attendees. ■ How can I describe the impnes- 
^ ystons of the 300 congress members who came 
" from ail over the world? How can I describe the 
wonder on the faces of university students from 
.Korea and America, or the remarkable com- 
- mertts said in a multitude of languages? How can 
I describe the line of hundreds people who 
stayed until the end of the party to congratulate 
: ‘*Sie Egyptian delegation on the success of the 
Egyptian Night? 

Although words may not be enough, i will do 
TYny best to convey toe feefings and opinions of 
‘most of the different nationalities who attended 
the party. 

The first person I met was Ingmar Bastcar, a 
Swede, whose wife answered my question say- 
ing, “what we have seen here tonight made is 
.-.d^ennirved to visit to Egypt,espedalty to Cairo. It 
/.seems such a romantic and attractive aty. Per- 
^sonaliy, I find Egypt a suitable country for such a 
creative and untiaditional field of work like ad- 
vertising. I think I will be able to accomplish all 
;3flNpthings I dreamed of doing as a Media Plan- 
ner, and I think nty company and I will benefit a lot 
“from ctoming to the Cairo Confess in 1998.' 

The next person 1 met was a Korean who is 
well-known m political, economic and mteflectua! 
circles, Kwok Yung-Hoon, president of a Korean 
/.f^rup^stabiislmients. Hoon said "the night was 
•• fbfrof many tilings that reflected everything char- 
acterising Egypt 1 enjoyed tiie show on tourist 
sites in Egypt, its monuments arid history. But 
— Defbre that, the opening ceremony was very 
xjpoti, especially President Mubarak's speech 
’•‘which was direct and to the point, but managed 
><to shed fight on Egypt’s history and prospects tor 
future development l am also interested In the 
topic which win be discussed in the 1998 con- 
egress. I have been fortunate to have previously 
'visited Egypt, and enjoyed Its beaches, and I 
...would be happy to visit it again not only in 98, but 
may be even before that" 


As for Mrs Hoon, she said, "I spent a week in 
Cairo two years ago, and I enjoyed the visit, so I 
have an idea about Egyptian civilization. Tonight 
is a very important night for die Koreans who are 
eager to understand the Egyptian dvilizatfon. My 
husband and my children, have all decided to 
come to Cairo for toe congress in 1998. 

Mr Amu! Kumar Bose head of the IAA India, 
said, “It was a successful and wonderful night; I 
greatly enjoyed it The Oriental food was also 
wonderful, and plentiful. I certainly intend to 
come to toe congress In 1998 with my wife, and 
daughter and friends.” 

Mrs H Desing, who works for a major news- 
paper in Turkey said, “It will be my pleasure to at- 
tend the 1998 congress in Cairo to benefit from 
the topics that will be discussed. I am also look- 
ing forward to seeing my friends in Egypt As for 
tonight’s show, it was wonderful. We are all 
proud of it and we liked the Egyptian music, 
which was very familiar to us." 

Charlotte Carlson, manager of the trade pub- 
Bcation Media International, said “we enjoyed 
the Egyptian Night very much especially the food 
which is toe best we ate since we came to Korea. 
We also (iked the spectacular show. I'm looking 
forward going to the Cairo congress in 1998 with 
at least four of my colleagues." 

Mr Hamming is a German head of an American 
transport company, who attended the confer- 
ence with his wife. He sakf.T enjoyed the Egyp- 
tian Night greatly. I head a lot about Egypt but I 
never visited it before. I will come in 1998 be- 
cause it is a good opportunity to meet my friends 
to Egypt and other Arab countries again. The 
Egyptian Night was truly a success." His wife, 
Elizabeth, who works at the German Cultural 
Centre in Seoul, said, “( enjoyed the Egyptian 
Night very much. It brought back many good 
memories of the place where I spent three of the 
best years of my fife, and I hope l can visit Egypt 
again soon.” 

I concluded my interviews with Ibrahim He- 
gazy, professor of marketing at the American 
University in Cairo, who said, It is better that I 
don’t say anything about the Egyptian Night lest 
people might think I am exaggerating, or biased. 

I think it is better to take other people's opinions 
for they will probably have unbiased opinions. 


banks as well as domestic and foreign companies 


ers are being selected from all comers of the 
globe. 

Sessions of toe congress will take place at 
the Semiramfs Intercontinental Hotel. Si- 
multaneously, a communications exhibition will 
be held, with local and foreign companies par- 
ticipating. 

The theme of the congress. Interaction, was 
chosen due to the communications revolution 
that is currently taking place all over the world, 
influencing means of marketing and ad- 
vertising. Foremost among these influences 


By Ahmed Kamel A wad 

are satellite television stations and the Internet, 
in addition to other means of communication 
and information transmission. This in turn has 
affected the behaviour of consumers, the way 
they lead their fives and how they choose what 
they purchase. 

The congress will deal with means of de- 
veloping advertising and marketing strategies 



Mrs Hammiag Ingmar Bastcar 



Ibrahim Hegazy Amul Kumar Bose 



in light of this communications revolution, 
which has brought the world closer together. 

President Mubarak underscored the im- 
portance of these developments as he ad- 
dressed participants during the last IAA Con- 
gress: “The revolution in communications has 
made our world a small global village, just as 
the media in Egypt, in all their forms, has been 
able to cover a great deal of ground in keeping 
pace with this revolution to find for themselves 
a fitting place on the international map of in- 
formation." 


Sponsors of the congress have been se- 
lected from among Egyptian banks and ma- 
jor companies and organisations, both do- 
mestic and foreign. The head of IAA Egypt 
received a letter from Mohamed AJ-Fal, dep- 
uty-member of the Gulf Advertising and Pub- 
lic Relations Company in Jeddah, requesting 
to reserve the evening of 11 May 1998 to 
welcome members of the congress, while 
Talal Dalimi, vice-president of the ARA 
Group for Marketing and Sales reserved the 
night of 12 May 1998. 



Talal Dalimi 



Mohamed AJ-Fal Khaims Al-Maqlah Jean-Clande Bolis Mustafa Asad 
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A might for every Arab 


Charlotte Carbon Elizabeth Matfce 


THE EGYPTIAN Night in Korea was a night for 
every Arab, for it literally gave a taste of what 
toe forthcoming IAA Congress will be like when 
it is held in Cairo in 1998, the first such con- 
gress to be held in an Arab or African country. 
The Egyptian Night made such an impression 
that every Arab who attended felt that it was 
“his" night. 

When Talal Dalimi, member of the IAA 
board, was asked to give his opinion in 
one word, he replied: “In one word? Come 
on. it’s impossible!" He continued; “The 
Egyptian Night was truly a night to re- 
member. It was a real success from every 
aspect. It was well-organised, the audience 
was very happy, and the words of Pres- 
ident Mubarak inviting participants to at- 
tend the Cairo Congress were of great im- 
portance." 

Another observer, Mohamed Al-Fal, deputy- 
member of the Gulf Advertising and Public Re- 
lations Company in Jeddah, commented: “It 
was a successful night, and I am certain that 
Egypt will succeed when it hosts the 1998 con- 
gress... We as Arabs stand as one for Egypt, 
and we will help it stand tali when this event 
takes place." 


Khamis Al-Maqlah, head of the lAA's Bahrain 
branch, had this to say: "It was an impressive 
night. I was very impressed by the setup and 
organisation of the event. It was a very suc- 
cessful start to the Cairo 1998 Congress, and 
we are happy with this success. We are certain 
that the Cairo congress will be the best, and 
we wish the Egyptian branch good luck in its 
preparations." 

Jean-Ciaude Bolis, vice-president of the IAA 
and director of the Middle East and Africa re- 
gion, said: “First things first; Egypt does every- 
thing well; from the Pyramids until today. 
Nothing but good comes out of Egypt.. The 
Egyptian food was delicious, and the show 
was fantastic! We wish Egypt, from the bottom 
of our hearts, all the best in the Cairo con- 
gress." 

“Everything was wonderful, just wonderful!" 
exclaimed Mustafa Asad, head of Bibliographic 
Agency. "It was truly a proud moment for the 
Arab world. The party was terrific! The question 
is not whether the event was great or not, but 
rather, what was important was seeing every- 
one in the hall enjoying themselves... I am cer- 
tain that the Cairo Congress of 1998 will be 
first-rate." 


THE EGYPTIAN delegation and the organisers of the 
Egyptian Night Adel Afifi, head of IAA Egypt Lola Zak- 
lama, IAA vice-president for conference affairs and vice- 
-president of IAA Egypt and members of toe Egyptian deF 
"egation: Ahmed Kamel Awad, Mohamed Yusuf Habib, Mo- 
hamed Ail Mohamedain, Mushira Said, Mona AbuFNaga, 
AbdeFAziz Farid, Gala! Zaki, Harem Daraa and Mohamed 
'AbdeFHamld. 

.. Days before its start, the occupants of this room got no 
■sleep as they burned the midnight oil making toe nec- 
essary preparations for toe Egyptian Night held at the 
conclusion of toe 35th IAA Congress in Seoul, Korea. 
Some 35 cartons weighing more than 1000kg were 
.shipped by air, containing 450 Egyptian flags of varying 
.sizes, 3000 sheets of painted papyrus as well as publica- 
tions from ttie Ministry of Tourism and the State In- 


formation Organisation, containing photographs and ar- . 
tiedes on Egypt, both ancient and modem, special pub- 
lications on the 36th IAA Congress which will take place 
in Cairo, and gifts, all of which will be presented to mem- 
bers of the congress. 

In spite of the delegation being comprised of managers 
and heads from various advertising and press organ- 
isations in Egypt, all felt a collective sense of re- 
sponsibility in preparing for the Egyptian Night Re- 
gardless of their positions, aH carried toe cartons and 
prepared the 3000 informat io n packets which were distrib- 
uted to members erf the congress, and followed up on their 
delivery to the Komi Centre where the event was held. 

It was through the determination and efforts of the del- 
egation that the Egyptian Night went from being a dream 
on a piece of paper to reality as it lit up the conference hall. 




lbab 

Talaat 


Hazero 

Daraa 


DIFFERENT people gave different rea- 
sons for coming to the Caro congress in 
1 99S. but they aH shared one particular 
reason: to tour.Eflypt Some of those 
who attended the Egyptian Night have 
visited Egypt before, and even those who 
have never been now know a good deal 
‘ more through the travelogues shown dur- 
■ ipglhe Egyptian Night 
The first film was screened after Pres- 
ident Mubarak's speech. Produced by the 
/Uab Advertising Company, the film por- 


trayed the relationship between Ancient 
Egyptian civilization and the country's 
modem development Many think that 
Egypt’s glory lies only In the Pyramids 
and antiquities, forgetting the modem 
country’s achievements in industry, com- 
munications. and especially in tourism, 
represented by the country's unique re- 
sorts and vacation spots, said the com- 
pany’s acting manager. Ihab Talaat. and 
the company's general manager, Tarek 
Siyam. 


The second film screened on the Egyp- 
tian Night was produced by Look Ad- 
vertising Agency. It was a one-minute 
film but its impact was enough to last for 
hours or days. The company’s president, 
Hazem Daraa packed the film with a se- 
ries of snapshots, and used different piec- 
es of music that wouldn't allow the audi- 
ence glance away from the screen for 
even a second. The musical finale 
evoked much applause and shouts of 
praise from the audience. 




Between media and tourism 

Hosni Mubarak's videotaped address shown to members of the IAA Con- 
gress in Seoul, inviting them to attend the Cairo congress, reflects both 
the political and economic interest that the nation has in hosting this im- 
portant event, said Abdel- Aziz Farid, media and tourism consultant As a 
result, all national organisations, syndicates, businessmen's associations 
and chambers of commerce are preparing to cooperate and offer their 
best services for the success of the congress. 

There are even more reasons for the government’s concern for such a 
congress, as it is the first time it wiB be held in an African country since the 
IAA was founded in 1983. The congress indudes media, advertising, and 
marketing leaders from more than 90 countries, which emphasises Egypt’s 
increasing role in poetics, economy, media, and tourism. This congress will 
reaffirm Egypt’s ability and efficiency in organising major conferences. 

From a tourism point of view, the congress is important not only because the presence of 
IAA members is cnidal for marketing tourism, through print and broadcast media, but also be- 
cause of the many other benefits that can be realised. For instance. 5-star holds will be filled 
to capacity with IAA delegates. Additionally, the shows, parties, dinner and lunch invitations 
are expected to create a substantial increase in hotels profits, especially since a communica- 
tions trade fair will be held during the same time as the congress, which will attract repre- 
sentatives of both foreign and national companies- The Egyptian market will flourish from the 
sale of consumer goods and souvenirs. Tours prepared for the congress guests will enable 
them to know more about the wide range of tourist facilities in Egypt Although conferences, 
exhibitions, and festivals represent 5 per cent of the country's tourism revenues, such activ- 
ities exceed other tourism activities in terms of the number of nights, and amount of revenue 
brought in. which are the cornerstones of a tourism economy. 


AbdeFAziz 

Farid 



Tarek 
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Mohamed 

Abdel-Hamid 


Special offer for participants 
in the Cairo 1998 congress 

THE IAA has agreed to offer a dis- 
count of $150 for participants of the 
association's 36th annual congress 
which will be held in Cairo in 1998. 
The offer will start from now until 
July 1997, and applies to those us- 
ing the American Express card. 


iia words mad 


— The opening of the Egyptian fifight be- 
gan with the Korean national anthem, W- 
ipwed the Egyptian one. This was the first 
time in the 10-year history of the IAA 
Congress, that rational anthems from 
koth host and visiting nations were 
played at a congress. They were mo- 
ments that stirred up feefings of emotion 

r ihe citizens of both countries. 

— The IAA Congress is held every two 
.years at a selected country. Countries 
compete to play host io. the congress. 

gware of the ayirftcait economic, pofit- 

' i in- 


creased media exposure the winning 
country receives. Egypt won the bid to 
host the 1998 congress in a vote which 
took place in Zurich last September. In- 
volving the heads of lAA's branches from 
all over the world. 

Umm Kuthoum’s Kadhihi Laytati — SF 

rat AI-Hubb {This is my Night — A Love 
Story) was heard during the dinner. 

At the conclusion of the Egyptian 

Night, (he words of Wadie EJ-Safi which 
echoed through the haH: 'Glorious Egypt/ 
Land of bountf ■ 

_ The Egyptian food was prepared es- 


pecially for the congress by the Cairo 
Semirams Intercontinental Hotel, sent by 
plane to Seoul and than served by the 
staff at the Intercontinental Hotel In Seoul. 

— The Intercontinental Hotel in Seoul 
took advantage of the success of the 
Egyptian Night to have a week-long pro- 
motion of Egyptian food called "A Taste 
of Egypt*. . 

— Attendees from the Middle East and 
Western countries all agreed that foe 
Egyptian food served during foe Egyptian 
Night could be described in two words — 
delldous and fantastic. 




StafTof Lbr Intercontinental Hotel in Seoul, wearing 
embroidered goiatiyas in front of a Pharaonic statue 
hi the reception hall 


At the entrance to the main h*H, publications from the MtaZ «* bein B 

“*ry of Tourism and State information Organisation were neil 10 thc . 

taMfcd « c E gypt »ad to a.cto axyjtn, feary 
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18 Sports 



Mohamed Medhat Omar Et- Borollossy 


Borollossy is champ 

EGYPT'S senior squash champion Omar EI-BoroDossy won 
the Austrian International Squash Championship from a field 
of 32 c omp et itors . El -Borollossy defeated his English op- 
ponent 3-2 in the final. Teammate Mohamed Medhat came 
third after beating Gflbo Nardli of England 3-0. Their success 
has raised their world rankings — El- Borollossy jumped 
from 52 to 49, while Medhat jumped 1 1 places from 79 to 
68. Both players have a heavy schedule ahead of them with 
the arm of raising their rankings still further. Borollossy be- 
gins a one-month trip to the Far East, where he will par- 
ticipate in three championships — in Malaysia, Singapore 
and Hong Kong. Medhat is to travel to the USA where he 
wiH take part in four tournaments. 


Juniors’ boxing win 

LAST week, Egypt's junior boxers won the third Arab Box- 
ing Championship, held in Jordan from 6-1 1 July. Although 
it was their first timg to p ar tici p ate in an Arab championship, 
Egypt's juniors collected nine medals: five gold, one silver 
and three bronze to win first place and the championship’s 
cup. Seven participated in the six-day event Jordan, Egypt, 
Syria, Kuwait, Palestine and Lebanon. At the cod of the 
championship, Egypt had 28 points. Jordan came second 
with 23 and Syria third with 1 6. 

“This is a great achievement for the Egyptian juniors... it’s 
their first time to snatch a cup from the host country,” com- 
mented Ismail Homed, president of the Arab Boxing Federa- 
tion. “I'm very optimistic about future because this team is 
being prepared to represent Egypt in the 2004 Olympics,” 
added federation manager Salah El-Dab 'a. 


The challengers 


Last week Egypt beat Cote 
d'Ivoire 3-2 in Cairo in the 


second round of the Davis 
Cup Euro- African Zone 11 
qualifications. Egypt will 
meet England in Cairo next 
month. Egypt's number one 
player, Tamer El-Sawi, oust- 
ed his rival Clement N'guran 
5-2, 7-5, 6-1. in quite an easy 
game. Amr Ghoneim man- 
aged to beat his Cole d* 
Ivoire opponent, Clande 
N'guran, Clement's younger 
brother, 3-6, 6-3, 6-1, 4-6. 6- 
3. The Egyptian doubles 
team, El-Sawi and Hisham 
Hemeida, who had only been 



Tamer El-Sawi 


defeated once before in Davis Cup qualification matches, lost 
4-6, 1-6, 3-6, to the poweful N'guran brothers. El-Sawi beat 
Gaude 6-4, 6-2, 6- 1 in a quick match where El-Sawi ‘s strong, 
artistic shots impressed his fens. However AmrGhoneim’s 
play was not up to standard and be lost 2-6, 3-6 to Clement. 


Auto cross 

NASSER Abu Heif won tbe second round of Egypt’ s 19% 
Auto Cross competition, organised by the Egyptian Automobile 
Club. Abu-Heifs second round win has spurred the competi- 
tion between him and Mohamed El-Sweedi, who won the first 
round two months earlier. The winner will be determined in the 
third round in November. El-Sweedi came in second place after 
Abu Heif. they were followed by Samir Fawzi, with Walid 
Amir in fourth place, and Nader El-Khaiat in fifth. 


Shooting championship 

HEAD of the Egyptian Shooting Federation, Abdel-Latif Ma- 
brouk, has declared feat the federation is bidding to host the 
third Arab Shooting Championship in Cairo next May. 

The federation, hie said, was keen to host this event to re- 
place tbe Arab Games, which had been scheduled to take 
place in Lebanon next September, but postponed to tbe fol- 
lowing year. The championship will include skeet and trap 
events, and doubles and air guns for men, women and juniors. 


Junior squash in Cairo 

THE INDIVIDUAL event of 
tbe World Junior Squash 
Championship began on Sat- 
urday at the Cairo Stadium 
complex. The final will be 
played tomorrow, Friday. 

According to the World 
Squash Federation’s seed- 
ings, Egypt's Ahmed Faizy 
is the top junior player, fol- 
lowed by Britain’s Lee Beao 
MQ seeded number two. 

Stewart Boswell from Aus- 
tralia is number three, and 


is me fourth seed. Egypt's 
Karim El-Mistikawi is 
ranked from five to eight. 



Ahmed Faizy 


and Amr Shabana from nine to 17. Faizy and France's Ste- 
pbane Galifi, who is also ranked from nine to 17, are die only 
two professionals in the championship 
After two days of the individual event, junior national team 
coach Amir Wagih said that Faizy was expected to win the 
event easily, because his physical fitness has reached an even 
higher level and he is now ranked 35 in the senior rankings. 
Faizy 's hardest opponent could be Lee Beachiil; Faizy’s win 
over Beachiil in the British Junior Open last January was not 
an easy one. International coach Ahme d Safwat said that the 
Egyptians also had a good chance of winning tbe World Jun- 
ior Team Championships. However, be added that when the 
current junior team progresses to the seniors there will be a 
gap, because Mohamed Abbass, the only major hopeful to 
follow the current team, is five years younger than them. The 
team event begins on Sunday. 



Maj.Gen. Sameh Monbasher receives the Cap 


Police activities: 

THE POLICE sporting activities was concluded last raooday. 
The fin als of Soccer, handball and volleyball were held at fee 
Police Sporting Union in Abbassiya. The overall trophy w ent 
to the central security force coming in fee first place, while 
fee Cairo security came behind in fee second place. The cups 
and medals were distributed to the winners by Maj. Gen. 
Taher Hegab, head of fee Police Superroe Council. 





1 00 years 


of Games 


On Friday evening the Oi'/J p 'C- 
flame will be lit in tbe ABan.a 

fl Sm.andtbe2^yrn S 

commence. At the start ^ . 

centennial Games, the ^ t ^ 
sports team gives a 
years of world class competitor^., 

together with Egypt's Olympic 
history and a guide to the 29 _ 
Egyptian athletes who will be givp^ 
their all in Atlanta 


Olympic trivia and factoids 


1896, Athens, Greece 


1996, Atlanta, USA 


The first modem Olympic Games were held 
in 1896 from 6 to 15 April, and they were de- 
clared open by King George of Greece. 

13 delegations competed in the first Olympic 
Games wife 311 athletes participated . 


Women were not allowed to compete. 


The Olympic rings, one of tbe most widely- 
recognised symbols of the Olyibpic games, did 
not exist in fee these games. 

The opening ceremony took place during the 
day, beginning with fee king's arrival at 3 pm. 


Demitrius Loundras of Greece is the young- 
est recorded Olympian, just 10 years and 218 
days old when be competed in fee gymnastics 
event 


The Games were made up of 42 events. 


Funds to stage fee Olympics were raised by 
fee sale of commemorative medals and stamps 
and private donations. 


Athletes competed in nine different sports. 


Swimmers competed in open waters, wife the 
temperature of the water felling as low as 13 


Celsius. 


The 1996 Olympic Games are the 26lb 
Olympiad, and mark tbe 100th anniversary of 
tbe modem Olympic games. 


The Games open 19 July and 4 August The 
opening ceremony will begin at sunset, ap- 
proximately 3l 8:30 pm. 


197 National Olympic Committee member 
states will take part in the centennial games, 
with more than 10,000 athletes competing 


President Bill Clinton will inaugurate fee 


A record, number of female athletes, more 
than 3, 700, will compete. 


The Olympic rings logo, created in 1913, is 
now universally recognised as the symbol of 
the games 


The games will have 271 medal events. 
The games include 26 sports. 


Swimmers compete in 25 to 26 degrees Cel- 
cius water in an Olympic- size swimming pool. 



James Brendan Connolly of the US won the 
first medal of fee Gomes, wife a 13.71 metre 
triple jump. 


The first medal of the 1996 Games will be 
awarded in shooting 




Women’s football will premiere as a medal 
sport in fee 1996 games. 






Football was an exhibition sport in 1 896. 


The first race was tbe opening heat of the 
100m dash, won by Francis Lane of the US in 
12 1/5 seconds. 


The first session of the games, women’s field 
hockey, will begin at 8 JO am on 20 July, and 
will be held at the Morris Brown College. 


There was only one category in the wrestling 
competition — Greco Roman heavyweight with 
no weight limit. 


In the men's cycling road race, competitors 
will cover approximately 221 km. 


Atlanta's Olympic stadium has a capacity of 
83,100. 
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A 120-hour bike race was held, the winner of ! 
which covered 300 km during the race. j 


Many of fee events were held in fee Panthe- 
on Stadium, which had a capacity of 50,000. 


The games' ceremonies are expected to draw 
a worldwide television audience of more than 
3 .5 billkm people. 


40,000 spectators witnessed fee opening cer- 
emony, held in the Pantheon. 


Athletes will run on a state-of-the-art MON- 
DO track. 


Competitors ran on a cinder track which was 
laid out along the lines of the ancient design, 
two straight-ways and two hair pin turns. 


Tbe Olympic stadium houses a 400 metre 
oval track wife eight lanes. 


Only first and second place finalists were 
awarded medals. 


Winners received silver medals and crowns 
of olive branches while second-place finalists 
received bronze medals. 


Medals were awarded during fee closing cer- 
emony. 


The marathon course was approximately 
40km in length. 


Participants in fee Marathon ran from fee 
battlefield of Marathon to the stadium in Ath- 
ens. 


Cyclists raced for adistance of 89.6 km from 
Athens to Marathon. 


Scoring was done by hand in 1896. 


Of the nine sports on the programme, four 
have been on every programme since the first 
Olympic Games; athletics, cycling, fencing and 
swimming 


Tickets for competition were approximately 
for 16 cents. 


The Pantheon Stadium underwent 5150,000 
in repairs prior to fee start of fee Olympics. 


Gold, silver, and bronze medals are awarded 
during victory ceremonies, as soon 35 possible 
after an event has ended and certificates willbe 
awarded to the athletes who place in fee top 
eight 


The 1996 marathon course is 42.195 km. 


Runners in fee marathon will compete on a 
course that runs throughout metro Atlanta, and 
will finish in fee Olympic stadium. 


Both men and women will compete in the 
cycling road race, completing laps of a course 
that runs through fee streets of Atlanta. 


Though events within sports differ, all 
1896 sports are in the 1996 programme. 


nine 


The average ticket price for the 1996 Games 
is $39.72. 



Tbe Olympic stadium in Atlanta is the prod- 
uct of a 5209 million construction project. 


Tbe largest delegation in 1996 will be that of 
fee USA 


Mascot 


The Georgia Tech Aquatic Center, site of the 
swimming competition, can hold 15,635 spec- 
tators. 


of the 


The Gaines are privately funded by sponsors, 
and sales of TV rights, tickets and licensed 
merchandise. 


The weightlifting competition included both 
one-handed and two-handed events. 


The Olympic stadium in Atlanta is the prod- 
uct of a 5209 million construction project 


ceremonies 


THE MASCOT for fee 1996 Olympic Games, the animated finjj 
filled character introduced to this world , as “Whatzit” during fed" - 
closing ceremonies of the 1 992 Olympic Games in Barcelona, ins.'.j 
been nicknamed “Izzy”, thanks to suggestions submitted by thou- ,5 
sands of children from around fee world. . , X:.. 1 

Although Izzy's main appeal is for children, his story is loaded;’ 
with imagery and symbolism about the Olympics. His animated’ 
television special aired in the fell of 1995, told fee tale of-a njyfe^ 
ical land inside fee Olympic torch. Its inhabitants are responsible^ 
for keeping the Olympic spirit burning bright After lzzy per- 1 / 
forms a heroic deed, the torch world’s council of elders awa» 
him th e ch ance to fulfil his dream of going to the real Olympics. 

But first, he must prove that he is worthy, lzzy overcomes^ 
challenge after another, earning the five magic rings, eatfe-W; 
which represents a different quality; perseverance, excellenc^»^'? 
tegrity, sportsmanship and brotherhood. "X'rSSjS 


Egypt’s quest for gold 


■'» ituil j 


In 1910, Egypt was fee fourteenth country to join fee Inter- 
national Olympic Committee (IOC), opening the way for its par- 
ticipation in fee 1912 Games, wife just one sportsman, fencer Ah- 
med Hassanein. 

Egypt’s full-scale participation began in 1920, when a delega- 
tion of 20 athletes took part in athletics, gymnastics, fencing, Gre- 
co-Roman wrestling, weightlifting, and football at tbe Brussels 
Olympics. Naturally enough, football was Egypt’s first Olympic 
team sport, and fee national team achieved a stunning victory over 
tbe Belgian team, then fee world’s number one, in tbe first round 
of fee football championship at the 1924 Olympics. 

Rumblings on the Egyptian political scene first reached the 
Olympic arena in 1932. Egypt refused fee IOC’s invitation to fee 
tenth Olympic Games in Los Angeles feat year and decided to 
boycott IOC meetings and activities in order to pressure the IOC 
to appoint an Egyptian as Egypt’s IOC representative. 

At that time, fee representative was actually a Greek, Anglo 
Polanaki. Although Polanaki had lived .in Egypt all his life, he 
was not an Egyptian citizen and, in line wife fee nationalist and 
anti-colonialist spirit of the times, Egypt felt that fee rule feat IOC 
members should represent their own countries should be applied 
in Egypt's case. Tbe boycott ended two years later, when fee IOC 
appointed Egypt's Mohamed Taber Pasha. Polanaki became fee 
representative for Greece. 

As a colonised and foreign-dominated nation, many of those in- 
volved in sport resented fee feet feat foreign chibs were at the 
forefront of the Egyptian sports scene — fee Italian Football 
Chib, fee Greek Sporting Club, the British and french Fencing 
Clubs. Foreign athletes from these chibs represented Egypt at in- 
ternational sporting events. Fencing, fra: example, was mainly 
controlled by tire French, although some upper class Egyptians 


From Egypt’s first Games in 1912, Email AbdeHWoeti traces the nation’s parfidpatfftn 
and examines how in the Olympics, politics and world events became inextricably entwined 

~~ -t 


eventually took part Most rank and file Egyptians took up in- 
expensive sports which did not require special equipment and facil- 
ities, such as athletics, weightlifting and Greco-Roman wrestling. 
The tradition of success or highly independent weightlifters and 
wrestlers, training wife tittle help from federations or clubs, con- 
tinues today. 

Polanaki himself bad been a distinguished athlete. He won 100 
metres running events in 1903 in Alexandria, Athens and Izmir, 
broke the world record, and was finally declared the three con- 
tinents’ champion (of Africa, Europe and Asia). He was also a 
prime mover behind Egypt achieving Olympic status. Polanaki ’s 
position and connections enabled him to form fee first Egyptian 
Sports Federation in Alexandria in 1910, equivalent to the current 
Supreme Council for Youth and Sports. The Sports Federation was 
a step towards an Egyptian Olympic Committee, formed later fee 
same year, enabling Egypt to participate in the 1912 Games. 

But Polanaki was never able to realise his main ambition. It was 
his dream that Alexandria should host the Olympic Games. He was 
allotted land by fee government, and build an Olympic Stadium, 
but he had chosen the wrong year. It was 1914, ana fee outbreak of 
World War I halted fee Olympics for several years to come. When 
the war was finally over, Belgium was chosen to host fee 1920 
Games, and fee site of Egypt’s own Olympic stadium become fee 
OiympiClub. 

Egypt has been a petty regular attender at fee Olympic^ since 
then. It has withdrawn on only four occasions. The first was in 
1956, when Egypt refused to attend the Stockholm Olympics in- 
protest on fee joint attack on Suez by Britain, France, and Israel. In 
1972, Egypt decided to send its delegation home after fee killing of . 
Israeli athletes by Palestinians at fee Munich Gannas. Then, in . 
1976, fee delegation joined a boycott to protest at New Zealand 1 ? 


presence at the Gaines following a New Zealand rugby tow of 
South Africa earlier in fee year. Egypt's next Olympic boycott? of. 
fee Moscow Olympics in 1980, was in response to fee 
vasion of Afghanistan. 


Perhaps fee most memorable Games for Egypt were foe>A$6Q 
Olympics in Rome. At this period, Egypt and Syria had iomSfl to 
form one nation, fee United Arab Republic. The 32-strKSint 
delegation included athletes, footballers, weightlifteis, 
gymnasts, Greco-Roman wrestlers, divers, water polo platan 


marksmen, and fencers. The eqKffiah 
team won fourfepla»for the firet and last time, after Gennraj^ 


USA and Itely. feboxing, Abdel-Moneim Osman 
medakand Eid Osman won a silver medal in Greco-Romanjifes- 
umg.Through fee years, many of Egypt’s best athletes bavecfeai 
weightlifters. Gold maillist Sayed Nosseir won the light hesvy- 
weight megoryjn 192 8; Khidr El-Touni won gold in fee nrid- 
dleweigbt contest m 1 936. Tbere have also been silver medals by 
^v^Mosbah (^^eighrj arKl SaJeh Solairaan (feafeetweigJttL 

£ Si?® 1 (featherweight), and 

Sif Ibrahim (light heavyweight). While gold medals eluded fee 

G [^^^, w Tf^ ers ’ memorable perfonnances by 

silver medalist Mahmoud Hussein Ibantonwei5»rt «t*a 1 ■ _ J 
medalist Ibrahim Orabi (tight heavyweight), nM 94 « 
bronze medalist Abdel- A1 Hashed (featherweight) in 1952. and siP 
ver medalist Eid Osman (flyweight) in 1968. 
hamed Rashwan won a-sflver medal forjudo inl 984 recent 5 ,|/,|Mo ‘ 
In 2000, Egypt should have the chance to adito Wl^ed- 

al conectton when Tae Kwon Do and squash, both events in iSSi 

ESP* r££ 

been a demMS^on^for the past nvo Games; on both«xa 
stons, Egypt s Amr Khafry took second place. 
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Egyptians Mwtal996 

in Atlanta 


Hsndbanteam 




The Egyptian delegation starts competing in the two weeks-long Olympic Games 
tomorrow evening in Atlanta, USA. Ai-Ahram Weekly profiles the 29- athletes 


Beta RasUd 


Bassel EJ-Gbarabawi 


v*^jv v 
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barwat El-Beadari 


Afi Ibrahim 


Mustafa Abdel Hareth 







Mobamed Kborshid 


Mustafa Hamdl 


With Olympic mama about to fle**™* as television audiences woridwkks watch the At- 
lanta athletes go fenjurf, tiwir paces, AI-.Ahram Weekly took to the streets to dfecover 

what the Egyptian pubSc. makes of the Games. What sports will people be watching? 
Where do foeyfojnk Egypt’s best medal hopes lie? And whai do they make of the con- 
troversial redaction i& the size of the Egyptian delegation? 

• “I love to waWrgyaamdcs: hasketbalt especially the American Dream Team, and I 
Jove handbell ^ecsjac jt was my s pm f for a time. 1 think we can do well in handball,” 
. stud Maha H-Adiaiy,; an Egyptian tour guide. 

. Her enthuaaaa-fer ^ by most of our interviewees. “We D get the 

best results in haadbaR’*. predicted El-Azhary. Described as “Egypt’s only hope” by 
salesman Ashraf Abbas, brifliant handball team” by businessman Sarwat Yous- 

sef.Egyptians are wellaw&ea* the national handball team is truly world class. 

“Oar athletes arc iom te*ind the Europeans in most spores, but the handball 


Weight-lifting 
Name: Tharwat El-Bendary 
Age: 25 
Height: 177cm 
Weight: 99kg 
Achievements: Three gold med- 
als in the 1991 All Africa 
Games. Three gold medals in the 
1993 Arab Champi onship . Two 
gold medals and one silver in the 
*94 African Championship in 
1994. 

Three gold medals in the a 95 Arab 
Championship. Two gold medals 
and one bronze in the ’95 All Af- 
rica Games. Three gold medals in 
the African Championship in 
1996. 


He has taken pvt in various 
championships in the lead-up to 
Atlanta, winning gold medals in 
both die Arab and African cham- 
pionships. As well as joining a 
training camp in Alexandra, El- 

monfo^efore the start of the 
Games to take part in a camp 
there. 

Judo 

Name: Hrija Rashid 

Age: 

Weight: 150kg 
Heigpfctt 170cm 
Achievements: 

Gold medal in all Arab and Af- 
rican Championships from 1991- 
95. Bronze medal in England’s In- 
ternational Championship in 
1 993. Fifth place in the 1994 
World Championship. Silver 
medal in England’s 1994 Inter- 
national Championship. Gold 
medal in Poland’s 1994 Cham- 
pionship. Gold medal in the 1994 
Francophone Games. 

Gold medal in the 1 995 All Africa 
Games in Zimbabwe. Two silver 
medals in the 1996 African 
Championship. 

Preparations and expectations: 
Heba Rashid was chosen by the 
Olympic Solidarity Committee 
for training at the expense of the 
latter due to her past achieve- 
ments. In preparation for the 
Olympics, Rashid entered a num- 
ber of closed camps in Egypt and 
abroad. Outdoor camps were in 
Korea and Japan for 4 months, 
with the duration of each camp 
being one month. Additionally, 
she entered a two- week camp in 
Georgia prior to the arrival of the 
Egyptian delegation. Rashid 
hopes that she will take one of the 
first 8 places. 

Name: Basil El-Gharabawi 
Age: 20 

Personal weight: 90kg 
Competition weight: -95kg 
Height: 184cm 
Achievements: 

Gold medal in the 1993 African 
Championship. Gold medal in 
Russia's 1994 International 
Championship. Fifth place in Po- 
land's 1994 International Cham- 
pionship. Bronze medal in the 
1 994 Junior's World Champion- 
ship. Gold and Silver medal in 
the 1996 African Championship. 
Preparations and expectations: 
Like his teammate, Rashid, El- 
Gharabawi was also selected by 
the Olympic Solidarity Com- 
mitter to be trained at their ex- 
pense for the Atlanta Olym- 
pics -He also entered closed camps 
m Japan and Korea for force 
months where be competed 
against a number of Japanese 
champions. After the Japan and 
Korea camps, El-Gharabawi en- 
tered a closed camp for two 
weeks in Georgia to train until foe 
arrival of the Egyptian Olympic 


delegation. El-Gharabawi thinks 
that he will take sixth or seventh 
place out of the 18 judokas com- 
pering in his weight division. 


Boxing 
Name: Qabari Abdel-Karim 
Age: 28 

Fenonal weight: 73kg 
Competition weight: 75kg 
Height: 175cm 

A nhlpVAmMttt* 

Gold medal in foe 1991 All Africa 
Games. Gold medal in the 1 993 
and 1994 Philippines Inter- 
national Championships. Two 
gold medals in the 1995 Golden 
Belt Championship in Romania. 
Bronze medal in the 1993 World 
Championship. Bronze medal in 
the 1995 All Africa Games in. 
Zimbabwe. Fifth place in the 

1 9 95 Berlin World Champion- 
ship. Bronze medal in Turkey’s 

1 996 International Championship. 
Preparations and expectations: 
He entered a number of closed 
camps at the Olympic Centre in 
Maadi, as well as a 14-day camp 
in Romania in June. Additionally, 
he flew with the team to Cuba for 
a one-month closed camp prior to 

The Olympics. Qabari said be 
hopes to clinch ODe of the first 
three spots. 

Name: Amr Mustafa 
Age: 24 

Personal weight: 90kg 
Competition weight -91kg 
Height: T 86cm 

Achievements: Bronze and sil- 
ver medals in Egypt's 1994 and 
1995 Internati onal Championship. 
Bronze medal in die 1994 World 
Military Championship. Fifth 
place in the 1995 Berlin World 
Championship. Silver medal in 
Turkey’s 1995 International 
Championship- Bronze medal in 
the 1995 Golden Belt Champion- 
ship Gold medal in the 1996 Af- 
rican Championship. Silver medal 
in the 1996 Golden Belt Cham- 
pionship 

Preparations and expectations: 
Mustafa spent two weeks in July 
m a training camp m Romania. In 
addition, he traveled with the 
team for a one-month outdoor - 
camp in Cuba, and enroUedin a 
number of closed camps in the 
Maadi Olympic Centre. 

Name: Mahmoud Khalifa 
Age: 25 

Personal weight: 80kg 
Competition weight: -82kg 
. He^fat: 174cm 
Achie v ements: 

Gold medal in Egypt’s 1994 In- 
ternational Championship Silver 
medal in the 1995 Arab Cham- 
pionship. Silver medal in Russia’s 
1995 International Championship. 
Bronze medal in Turkey’s 1995 
International Championship. Fifth 
place in the 1995 World Cham- 
pionship 

Preparation and expectations: 
Like Mustafa, Khalifa spent two 
weeks in a training camp in Ro- 
mania, as well as travelling with 
the team to Cuba for a month. 

Whan not abroad, he trained in 
several closed camps in the Maadi 
Olympic Centre. 

Name: Ahmed El-Sayed Ahmed 
Age: 26 

Personal weight: 114 kg 
Competition weight: +9 5kg 
Height: 2m 
Achievements: 

Gold medal in the 1991 Phi- 
lippines International Champion- 
ship. Bronze medal in France’s 
1991 International Championship. 
Bronze, silver and gold medals in 


Egypt’s 1 993, 94 and 95 Inter- 
national Championships, re- 
spectively. Gold medal in the 
1 995 All Africa Games in Zim- 
babwe. Bronze medal in the 1996 
Golden Belt Championship Gold 
medal in the 1996 African Cham- 
pionship. 

Preparations and expectations: 
Ahmed's preparations mirrored 
those ofhis teammates. 

Swimming 
Name: Rama Elwany 
Age: 19 
Weight: 62kg 
Height: 172cm 
Achievements: 

Elwany, the first Egyptian swim- 
mer to qualify for Atlanta, is 
Egyptian and African champion 
in 50m, 100m and 200m freestyle, 
winning three gold, one silver and 
one bronze medal at the All Af- 
rica Games in 1995. She came 
seventh in the 50m freestyle, 
ninth in the 100m freestyle and 
14th in the 200m freestyle in the 
world championships for short 
swimming pools. Site has also 
done well in the conventional. • 
world championships, taking-fifth 
place with 57 points in 1994 and 
second place with 63 points in ' 
1995. 


With plenty of money from vari- 
ous sources, Elwany has been 
able to prepare well for Atlanta. 
She began training for foe event 
nr 1993 and has been working ■ 
with her American coach 77m Ha- 
trich for nearly six hours a day. 
She has taken part in many inter- 
national competitions and in a 
closed camp in foe US. If she suc- 
ceeds in qualifying for Group A, 
it would be a great achievement 
because she would have proved 
herself one of foe world’s best 
eight swimmers. But qualification 
for Group B would still please her 
Egyptian fens. She is entering 
three Olympic events: the 50m, 
100m and 200m freestyle. 

Name: Tamer Zeinhom 
Age: 22 
Weight: 78kg 
Height: 189cm 
Achievements: 

Egyptian and African champion, 
Zeinhom is the bolder of the Af- 
rican record in the 100m freestyle, 
set at the 1994 World Champion- 
ships in Italy. His other best per- 
formances were at the All Africa 
Games in Egypt in 1991 and Zim- 
babwe in 1995, and in a cham- 
pionship in the Czech Republic, 
also in 1995.' 

Preparations and expectations: 
Most ofhis training has taken 
place in Egypt, including open 
and closed camps at foe Ahli Club 
and the Cairo Swimming Com- 
plex. He has also participated in 
international tournaments like the 
1994 World Championships in 
Italy and All Africa Games in 
Zimbabwe in 1995, as well as 
tournaments in Turkey, France, 
Malta and Austria. He travelled ■ 
early to Atlanta to join la camp ~ 
there. Zeinhom is participating in 
four events: the 50m and 100m 
freestyle, 100m butterfly and 
200m relay. The federation ex- 
pects him to rank among the top 
16 swimmers in foe world. 

Rowing 

Name: Ali Ibrahim 
Age: 24 
Weight: 83kg 
Height: 1.94cm 
Achievements: 

Threo-time Arab Champion. In- 
ternational Nile Race Champion. 


Fourth place in foe 1995 World 
Cup. 

Preparations and expectations: 
Along with rowing in six com- 
petitions in Italy, Belgium and 
Germany, Ibrahim mamoimc a 
strenuous training regimen that 
includes five hours of rowing and 
five hours on the rowing machine 
per day. Prior to the inauguration 
of foe Atlanta Games, he has 
reached a 90 per cent per- 
formance level. However, Shaber 
Tawfiq, ex-secretary general of 
the Rowing Federation said he ex- 
pected Ibrahim to place between 
seventh and twelfth. “Eighteen of 
foe world’s best rowers will com- 
pete in foe skiff race and I think 
finishing between seventh and 
twelfth is a good achievement for 
Ibrahim, a young rower with less 
experience than his competition". . 
Before Atlanta, Ibrahim went to “ 
Pennsylvania to train for two 
weeks with some friends from the 
Rowing Federation. 

Wrestling 

Name: Mustafa Abdel«Harefo , 


Ago: 29 

Welch t: 


Weight: 90kg 
HeigM:183cm 
Achievements: 

Won fifth place at die World 
Championships in 1990, a gold 


and the All Africa Games in 1995. 
Preparations and expectations: 
He participated in the African 
Wrestling Championship in Tu- 
nisia last April, and foe Nantes 
Championship in France last 
May. During foe last two months 
he has taken part in champion- 
ships in Finland and Austria. He 
ended his preparations with a ten- 
day camp in Atlanta before foe 
competition. 

Shooting 

Name: Mobamed Kborshid 
Age: 46 
Height 180cm 
Weight: 78kg 
Achievements: 

Gold, and bronze medalist in the 
World Championships in Cairo in 
the skeet event. Arab and African 
champion as well throughout the 
past decade. Eighth in the final 
world championship in Italy. 
Preparations and expectations: 
Kborshid was selected by the 
Olympic Solidarity Committee 


Russian coach. 

He says that be cannot predict 
achieving a medal, because all 
the marksmen are close to each 
other and anyone could ac- 
complish it, because foe differ- 
ence in points is usually very nar- 
row. 

Name: Mustafa Ismail Hamdi 
Age: 24 
Height 168cm 
Weight 75kg 

Achievements: 

Bronze medalist in the Sixth All 
Africa Games in Zimbabwe. Sil- 
ver medalist in die Arab Cham- 
pionship in November 1995. 

The handball team 
Name: Amr El-Geuosbi 
Age: 25 
Height 186cm 
Weight 95kg 
Matches: 114 

Name: Saber Hussein 
Age:22 
Height: 194cm 
Weight 48kg 
Matches: 10 


vox pop 


What does the Egyptian man or woman on the street think 
about the Olympics? Dalla ES-Hannawy sounds out the public 


Name: Sameh Abdel- Wareth 
Age: 25 
Height: 195cm 
Weight: 102kg 
Matches: 107 

Name: Mohamed El-Nakib 
Age: 22 
Height: 190cm 
Weight 98kg 
Matches: 104 

Name: Ayman EJ-Alfi 
Age: 22 
Height 180cm 
Weight 88kg 
Matches: 53 

Name: Hossam Ghsrib 
Age: 30 
Height 188cm 
Weight 98kg 
Matches: 196 

Name: Gobar Nabil 
Age: 24 
Height 1 86cm 
Weight S8kg 
Matches: 127 

Name: Ahmed El- Attar 
Age:’ 29 
Height: 202cm 
Weight: 104kg . 

Matches: 125 

Name: Ayman Sal ah 
Age: 30 
Height 189cm 

Weight 98kg i 

Matches: 203 

Name: Ashraf Awwad 
Age: 24 

Height 194cm j 

Weight 93kg 
Matches: 117 

Name: Mahmoud Hussein 
Age: 24 
Height: 189cm 
Weight 101kg 
Matches: III 

Name: Ahmed Ramadan 
Age: 23 
Bright 198 cm 
Weight 104kg 
Matches: 22 

Name: Ahmed Et-Awadi 
Age: 26 
Height 1 79cm 
Wright: 98kg 
Matches: 25 

Name: Yasser La bib 
Age: 30 
Height: 1 80cm 
Weight 93kg 
Matches: 132 

Name: Ahmed Bela! 

Age: 27 
Height: 182cm 
Wright 90kg 
Matches: 110 

Name: KhaJed Hassan 
Age: 27 
Height 182cm 
Weight: S5kg 
Matches: 68 

Achievements: Sixth in the '95 
world championship, fourth in 
the '96 Worid Cup. silver med- 
alist in tire '93 Mediterranean 
Games, and African champions 
in ’91 and *93. 

Preparations and expecta- 
tions: 

The team has been undergoing 
intensive training under the su- 
pervision of Spanish coach Ja- 
vier Cuesta, playing several 
friendly international en- 
counters in Europe. The team is 
expected to win a medal in the 

Games. 


team should do better than the rest,” aimmftd up accountant Mohamed. Hafez. 

But viewers won’t be ignoring Egypt’s other sports and stars. TU be watching Mo- 
hamed Rashwan in foe judo, and Raoia Elwany in the swimming” volunteered Youssef. 

“Basil El -Gharaba wy and Heba Rashid in die judo," said Hayam Mohamed, a dec- 
orator. T love watching women's gymnastics and diving, and of course I’ll be sup- 
porting the handball team,*’ she added 

“Aside from handball, 1 love to watch basketball, athletics and judo,” said student Mo- 
hamed Abdallah. El-Azhary will be £hied to handball, gymnastics and swimming, keep- 
• ing a particular eye on swimmer Rama Elwany. 

Many of (hose interviewed took a dim view of the foot that a small er delegation of ath- 
letes will be taking part in this year's Games. 

“I’m completely against the reduction in the number of athletes going to Atlanta. It's 
at worid events like this that our young athletes gain experience,” commented El-Azhary. 


“We need to train our athletes with major championships like this," agreed Youssef. 
Some predicted font the smaller delegation would reflect badly in the results. “We'd 
have a better chance if we had more athletes competing,” suggested Abdallah. 

Others disagreed. “Idon’t flunk it will make a difference” said salesman Abbas.* “I 
flunk our delegation will do badly in any case ” 

Mohamed Abdallah was more positive. “1 am glad that they reduced the numbers, be- 
cause only those capable of achieving something should be allowed to go.” he said. 
“Our athletes are grot They’re just as good as foreign athletes and we should do well.” 
And what of those lofty Olympic ideals of peace and unity? Perhaps we should give 
the last word to 'Mohamed Ab dallah- “The Olympics are the greatest chance for people 
throughout the world to get together and develop good international relations through 
the worid of sport,” be said. 
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Awad El-Morn 


The rules of law 


The photographs of the Chief Justice which accompany brief sum- 
maries of Supreme Court verdicts show a serious face, an imposing 
mane of grey hair. The Counsellor’s name has grown familiar fol- 
lowing significant rulings issued by the Court and a recent controversy 
over its prerogatives in determining the constitutionality of laws 


It was not difficult lo have an appointment set up with 
Counsellor Awad El-Morr. At die High Court, on the 
second floor, one is ushered without ceremony down 
a long crowded corridor, into an anteroom where a 
secretarial staff shows unexpected hospitality, and on 
into his office. 

He is not as (hunting, at first sight, as anticipated. 
He is distinguished, clean-cut and casual, in blue- 
striped shirtsleeves and a blue tie. 

A bit later, he asks casually; ‘‘You don't usually 
find judges in shirtsleeves, do you?” His jacket hangs 
on the side, never worn inside the office. “I believe in 
substantial concerns, nor formalities.'' 

He is candid The dryness of the topic does not deter 
him from peppering the hour or so of legal talk with 
humour and aDectodes, something he learned, per- 
haps, from his teachers at law school, the legendary 
Sheikhs Abu Zahra and Khallaf. He finds time to re- 
mark that be believes in the "expression of emotions 
in due time, whatever they may be... love, sentiment, 
even hatred To suppress is the most dangerous thing 
which can happen to a human being." 

He is able to intimidate and set at ease simultane- 
ously. When speaking on his pet subject, constitu- 
tional law, he is detailed elaborate arid serious. He 
oversees the interview hawkishly, ascertaining that le- 
gal terminology is taken down correctly, tape re- 
corders running smoothly — lessens learned, be says, 
in past encounters with journalists. 

His high profile emerged five years ago this July, 
when be became bead of the Supreme Constitutional 
Court's body of commissioners — oblivions of crit- 
icisms that he should not. as a judge, address the media. 

"I do not discuss court semmees," he says cat- 
egorically. But he is keen to elucidate, to explain; the 
Court's rulings should be revealed to the public, he in- 
sists, and their full texts published because ‘it [the 
Court] is a practical teaching institute which il- 
luminates the scope of human right and freedoms, not 
theoretically, but by applying them to concrete cir- 
cumstances. It will make the layman assured of his 
safety through its rulings.” 

The Court was established in 1979 by the Constitu- 
tion of 1971. Its function is statutory interpretation, 
determining whether statutes, laws and regulations 

conform to the Con- 

stitutiom its rulings are 
binding on all author- r :;? *— 
ities and branches of 
the judiciary. It also i 
has the power of ju- 
dicial review: deciding 
whether a particular 
statute, challenged be- 
fore the Court, is valid 
The establishment of 
die Court was a long- 
awaited step in die 
long process of ju- 
dicial reform begun in 
the mid-1930s by the 

great jurist Abdel-Razzaq Al-Sanhuri. It was one 
more step. El-Morr says, along a path winch would 
lead to constitutional law becoming an important 
framework of legal refe ren ce. “In Western countries, 
legal studies take place within the context of constitu- 
tional law.” 

The Court recently issued important rulings de- 
claring the taxing of expatriate workers un- 
constitutional, absolving political party beads of re- 
sponsibility for material published in party 
newspapers, and proclaiming die minister of educa- 
tion's Iran on niqab (face veil) in schools constitu- 
tional It also played a pivotal role in the debate over 
Shari'a as the source oflegistatioa, and declared ‘acts 
of sovereignty’ issued by die executive un- 
constitutional The Court, though, sometimes tended 
toward headlong collision with government min- 
istries and parliament in what seems to be a battle be- 
tween the supreme judicial body and the political sys- 
tem at large. 

Last week, the head of the parliamentary legislative 
committee announced that draft laws would not be 
submitted to tbe judiciary for review, a suggestion EL 
Morr had made a few weeks ago. 

Nevertheless, El-Moirdoes not fed that the Court’s 
position is in any way precarious. “It was expected 


that difficulties would be encountered in executing 
the Court's rulings,” he says. “President Mubarak had 
to intervene in order for the ruling on the on- 
consti tnti cmality of expatriate taxes to be enforced. 
This cannot be expected to happen d I the time, as the 
rulings should be valid and enforceable cm their own 
account. But tbe Court will go on” — you can almost 
hear the gavel pounding the bench — “as long as it 
continues to function, and as long as the ad- 
ministrative branches of government believe in its le- 
grtimacy." 

He has shrugged off the recent uproar over the 
Court’s right to abrogate laws retroactively — a right 
contested by a professor of constitutional law, in ref- 
erence to the Court’s ruling of 1 990 declaring the law 
regulating parliament during the 19S7 elections un- 
constitutional Parliament was then dissolved by 
presidential decree. The ruling not only put an end to 
the validity of the election law, but threatened to fell 
at one stroke all laws passed by tbe ‘illegal parlia- 
ment'. 

“Same people interpreted Article 191 of the Con- 
stitution of 1971 3S meaning that all laws preceding it 
(tbe constitution) would not be subject to the Supreme 
Court deciding their constitutionality. It said that all 
laws, rulings and regulations issued before 1971 
sbonld be valid and enforceable, yet it is possible to 
abrogate or modify diem according to the rules and 
provisions stipulated in the Constitution. This nwma 
they are valid and enforceable as long as they are not 
modified or abrogated by the legislative authority. 
The aim was not to create a legislative vacuum by au- 
tomatically abrogating all previous laws. 

“Now, 25 years after its establishment, a debate 
arises regarding tbe Court’s prerogatives. Some of 
those engaged in this debate want the Court to func- 
tion more efficiently. Others have other motivations, 
but they are only harming the system, because it is 
only through constitutional legitimacy that tbe system 
will be established." 

He believes, in feet, that “constitutional legitimacy 
is gaining ground. The Court started its work cau- 
tiously; now, its foundations are firm. For a constitu- 
tional court to be bold in a developing country — tins 
is unexpected. For it to be stable is a real problem, and 

for it to be active is 
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an even greater prob- 
lem. But die Court 
is now consolidated, 
and there is no pos- 
sibility of pushing it 
backward.” 

In a study pub- 
lished in 1995 by a 
German centre for 
administrative and 
legal studies, the 
Court was described 
as “unique and in- 

siderable powers... 
not afraid to face up to a powerful ruling executive”. 
El-Morr himself was described as “a driving force be- 
hind the daring but balanced decisions of the Court, 
(in) his concern for the rule of law, and his use of 
comparative material (e.g. the deliberations of the US 
Supreme CouitX a worthy successor to Al-Sanhuri.” 
The object of the supreme accolade smiles: “Al- 
Sanhuri... ready, it is too much." In foe coolness ofhis 
office, be points to a row of photographs: his pre- 
decessors. He is die seventh head of the Court. He is 
strong, and works with a team of like-minded judges. 
*Tf we did not work as a team, we would not be able to 
function." 

It is hot outside. Tbe High Court overlooks one of 
Cairo’s densest intersections, between Rainses and 26 
July Street It seems a pervexse twist of fete which has 
kept him posted in Cairo far 40 years. Most judges are 
appointed here and there, moving from one province 
to another; bat he is here, in the city, “with its dust, its 
noise and pollution, which I most definitely dislike.” 
He was a member of die office of the vice-president 
of Egypt in Syria during the Unification, and of die 
Presidential Technical Office in the early sixties. Yet 
he always had an aversion to politics, feeling it would 
taint him. “If they paid me millions,” he would never 
play the political game. 
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He obtained his PhJD. from Ain Shams University 
in international law in 1979. He repre s ent ed the Unit- 
ed Arab Emirates atfoe UN Conference on the Law of 
the Sea. In 1983 he became a member of the Comfans- 
sioner’s Body of foe Snpreme Court, foe precursor of 
the Siqxeme Constitutional Court, and headed the lat- 
ter in 1991. 

International and comparative law have been an im- 
portant context for foe Court’s deliberations. 

His work has been the most important thing; die one 
tiling in his hfe. He takes it to heart, and deals with the 
trials which come with it, with humour and with wit 
But his good humour gives way to anger when be 
feels that foe: Court Iras been unjustifiably attacked. 
He is not quick to anger, but when he expresses it; he 
is clear and unequivocal 

Now he awaiting eagerly for the o pp ort un ity to do- 
vour all tbe cfasacs of English literature. In painting 
he finds the ultimate relief — from “anger, depression 
and despair". He speaks of bis daughter, married and 
emi gra ted to Canada, and of his son, with a deep 
yearning. 

He remembers Port Said, where he was been in 
1 933, the son of a retail merchant. “I find it the most 


beautiful of all dues, really." He grew op open- 
minded in an open city, a port constantly filled with 
sailors and travellers from everywhere. He waxes lyr- 
ical when remembering Port Said. It was this power of 
expression, his keen desire to find an ever marepre- 
dse means of seif oqnessian, which made him study 
law. ft was a choice which, like so many things in his 
life, was intuitive — he is not given to over- 
rationalisation. 

This open-mindedness remains important to 
him, in Court or out “Freedom of expression does 
not depend on whether a particular idea is right or 
wrong. Its only objective is to lay down grounds 


for knowing tfae truth. People should be open to 
all ideas, - whether they are consistent with so- 
ciety’s norms or not. Whether they are repre- 
hensible or acceptable, ambiguous or clear, 
whether they satisfy or anger us — all must be 
laid down on the tabid It is called the ‘free trade 
of ideas’. To restrict the freedom of expression is 
to cancel the right of citizens to drink.” 
Hehasnotckraedmthebaniereofhisnrind Inbris 
work, he has found satisfaction for his mcHnatinns. 
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by Madame Sosostris 


It's hat In the city, dears, and so I've packed my hags and headed 
for cooler, greener pastures. A woman with a complexion as 
defeats as mine can only stand so much of the sun's cniel rays. 
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RRO & HOME SPEAKERS 


Exclusive agent in Egypt : RADWAN EL OGAIL Stores 


NASR CITY : 36, ABDALLAH EL - ARABY ST. EX TAYARAN ST. TEL: 4022422 - 4031306 
MOHANDESSIN : 4, GAMEAT EL - DEWAL EL - ARABIA ST. TEL: 3470723 - 3466645 : 
ZAMALEK: 134. 26 OF JULY ST., ZAMALEK TEL 3404368 
COMMERCIAL PATH, ZAMALEK CLUB. SHOPPING CENTER TEL 3457812 - 3037494 
IRAQ ST, OFF SHEHAB ST, TEL 3499723 
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